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MEDITERRANEAN SKETCHES.” 


We have now before us two works 
proceeding from the pens of two dis- 
tinguished members ofthe aristocracy. 
We propose to notice them together 
because, in more respects than one, 
they are of the same order. Both 
authors made their voyages in their 
own yachts, the one accompanied by 
his wife, the other by her husband. 
They visited, in many instances, the 
same places of ancient, of ever- 
heightened, and renewed, and ever- 
enduring renown. 

Lord Francis Egerton left England 
in the autumn of 1839. <A sea- 
voyage had been recommended by 
his physician. He himself directed 
it in that route most attractive to 
every gentleman imbued with a love 
of literature, sacred and profane. 
After touching at Lisbon, Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, and Malaga, and visiting 
Seville and Grenada, he wintered at 
Rome, and on the 11th of April, 
1840, sailed from Civita Vecchia to 
Malta. Thence his way lay to Jaffa, 
and on the 28th of April he came in 
sight of land :— 


“The land of Palestine ! Yes, that blue 
ridge of distant mountain is the hill-coun- 
try of Judea, behind which the widowed 
queen still holds her squalid state. As 
it rises gradually above the horizon, and 
as the coast line itself becomes visible, 
the outlines of both appear monotonous, 








and fade away in distance on either side, 
without presenting any elevated object to 
attract the eye. We are too far to the 
southward for Carmel, Hermon, or Liba. 
nus. Jaffaitself is the only object of our 
search and pursuit, the solitary speck in 
the target before us, which we are anx- 
ious to detect and hit. The sensations 
produced by the very sound of such 
names as these are strange and powerful. 
I shall not soon forget them, but I am 
not about to attempt a description. They 
are such as must easily suggest them. 
selves to the imagination of every edu- 
cated man. They may be enhanced, with 
reference to the individual case, by the 
fervour of piety, the extent of acquire- 
ment, or the depth of Scriptural know- 
ledge ; but even he who reads Scripture 
to doubt must feel that the antiquity, the 
historic curiosity, and sublimity of the 
Volume, shed an interest over the scenes 
of the events it records which the first 
sight of no other country can afford. 
“Though this spectacle presented it- 
self to us at an early hour, and the breeze 
did not fail us, it was nearly dark before 
we could certify to our entire satisfaction 
the position of Jaffa; and we were 
obliged, most reluctantly, to abandon the 
hope of landing before night, under 
which we had strewed our deck with the 
preparations for our land pilgrimage— 
tents, saddles, arms, and the miscella- 
neous baggage of a numerous party.” 


On the following morning he set 
foot on the land of Asia. He says:— 
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*‘The entrance to the harbour, which 
affords about nine feet of water to the 
vessels of the country, and is sheltered 
by a vicious-looking reef, was rather 
puzzling. Juffa is described by all tra- 
vellers as a miserable town, which I do 
not dispute; but had I been compelled 
to re-embark at the shortest notice, the 
sight of 4t and its population alone would 
have repaid me for the voyage. The 
Moorish population of Gibraltar had af- 
forded me some specimens of the rich- 
ness and variety of Oriental costume ; but 
here, with the exception of our own 
party, there was none of the formality 
and tameness of European attire to inter- 
fere with the general effect of the picture. 
The town is situated on a tolerably steep 
acclivity, and we ascended by lanes and 
winding stairs to the house of the consul, 
who received us with the most cordial 
hospitality. My first lesson in the East 
was one of submission, for [ nearly stove 
in the crown of my head against the lintel 
of its low entrance. | should recommend 
all travellers for the first week of their 
pilgrimage to adopt the thickest and best- 
stuffed turban they can procure, at lea-t, 
if their stature be not below the average. 
It was arranged that we should dine at 
the consul’s house, and depart in the 
afternoon for Ramla, so soon as camels 
and horses could be procured for our con- 
veyance. Both were difficult to be ob- 
tained ; and the latter it was necessary 
to purchase, for the most part. As the 
heat was by no means oppressive, we 
were able to fill up the interval much to 
our satisfaction in perambulating the 
town, where the appearance of man and 
his works was alike new and exciting. 
My first visit was to the bath. Descrip- 
tions abound of the mysteries of these 
establishments. I have read none which 
exaggerate their horrors and their luxu- 
ries. ‘The former character belongs to 
the swarthy and nude atiendants, with 
their shaved heads and gaunt and mus- 
cular limbs, and to the vermin, which, in 
visible swarms, are attracted to the steam- 
ing and cavernous recesses in which the 
patient is manipulated. Nothing better 
deserves the name of luxury than the 
effect of the various agencies of horse- 
hair, soap, and flannel upon the 
sensations of a frame duly prepared for 
such operations by previous fatigue or 
excitement. lt is unwise, however, to 
use these baths immediately upon strong 
exercise ; and I believe many Europeans 
who, through ignorance or contempt for 
native experience, have done so, have 
suffered from fever in consequence.” 

His lordship speaks in terms of 
glowing admiration of his ride over 
the plain which extends from Jaffa 
to the first rise of the mountains. 
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It was the spring-tide of the year 
and all was verdure and fertility; 
wild aromatics made the air heavy 
with perfume, and the orange-trees 
displayed themselves in all the grace 
and glory that would befit the gar- 
den of the Hesperides. He stopped 
for a night at the house of a famous 
robber, Abou Gosh, now no more, 
and whose family the pasha had com- 
pelled to relinquish their paternal 
avocations. Thence he proceeded 
onwards to Jerusalem, made familiar 
to us in facts by the narratives of 
many recent travellers, and in a sort 
of embodiment of an old poetic vision 
by the pencil of Roberts. Remem- 
bering the multitudes of pilgrims 
who had given their remarks to the 
world, in whose footsteps he trod, 
Lord Francis is sparing in his notices 
of the spots of sacred interest in the 
city, holy alike to Jew, Gentile, and 
Mahommedan. When he does offer 
an observation, it is, as might be ex- 
pected from this very caution, wisely 
and eloquently put forth. The fol- 
lowing passages relating to the tomb 
of Lazarus and the mount of Olives 
will be read with interest :— 


“I rather regret that Lord Lindsay 
should have thrown reasonable doubt on 
the alleged position of the tomb of La- 
zarus. The cavity designated as such 
would well suit the mightiest and most 
affecting of our Lord’s miracles on earth, 
next to his own blessed resurrection. 
The chamber of death lies deep, some 
forty steps, I think. Strong exertion of 
a human voice would be necessary to 
rouse from natural slumber one who was 
sleeping below. Ifit be an allowable ex- 
ercise of our fancy to imagine the possible 
circumstances of such a scene, what a 
picture we may form to ourselves of the 
group around the entrance after the word 
of power had gone forth, watching—some 
doubtful, some confident—for the effect, 
and at last counting the steps of the sum- 
moned as they slowly ascend that wind- 
ing stair! We rode back over the summit 
of the Mount of Olives, and enjoyed 
long, from the deserted convent on its 
summit, the finest and most comprehen- 
sive view of Jerusalem which any site 
can afford. The description of this view 
by M. de Lamartine is worthy of his ta- 
lents. I have heard that eloquent and 
imaginative writer sneered at for giving 
something like credence to the tradition 
which makes the trees of the garden of 
olives coeval with our Saviour. If ap- 
pearance could justify the theory of such 
a remote antiquity in any case, that of the 
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olive in many regions, and of these few 
trees in particular, would do so; and I 
am not sure that men of science would 
be so much at variance with the poet in 
this particular as the laughers suppose. 
I do not, however, think these trees so 
large of their kind as some I met with 
between Ramla and Jaffa. Those near 
the Corniche road from Nice to Genoa 
are the largest I have seen in Italy, and 
are certainly inferior to those of Pales- 
tine.” 


It is now our duty to accompany 
the pilgrim to Jericho and the Dead 
Sea. ‘The reader will hardly fail to 
recollect the grand opening of Scott’s 
Talisman. But, noble as was the 
eloquence and lofty the inspiration 
with which the northern minstrel 
wrote of this terrible monument of 
God’s wrath, it was written by one 
who saw it not; let us hear the sober 
truth from one of the most conscien- 
tious of all narrators. Lord Francis 
halted on his journey at the fountain 
of the apostles, a little beyond Be- 


thany. Proceeding onwards, he 
says :-— 
‘*Five hours of hot and weary ride 


through the rugged defiles of the hill 
country brought us to the summit, from 
which the eye embraces the vale of Jor- 
dan, the plain of Gilgal, the Dead Sea, 
and the mountain-range of Moab. As 
each of these hours passed away to join 
company with those before the flood, the 
scene became more desert, vegetation 
more scanty. There was little or no risk 
at this period, for such a party as ours, 
from the violence of man in these defiles, 
which our Saviour selected as an appro- 
priate scene for one of his most affecting 
parables, and where, in later times, many 
deeds of blood have been committed ; 
among others, the murderous attack from 
which Siw F. Henniker scarcely escaped 
with his life. An adventure of a similar 
description, and very interesting in its 
details, is to be found in the Latin nar. 
rative of C. Furer, a German nobleman, 
who visited Palestine in 1565. He and 
three companions, travelling as monks, 
were assailed by Arabs on thei ‘ir return 
from the Dead Sea. The details of their 
danger and escape to Santa Saba are well 
told, and the whole work is worth pe- 
rusal. The ascents are sometimes rude, 
and the track narrow and crumbling, but 
it presents no serious difficulties to horse 


or mule. The track once lost, indeed, 
even by day, a stranger would be em- 
barrassed ; and, by night, M. de Lamar- 


tine was perhs aps fortunate to survive his 
adventure. In one of the narrowest of 
these defiles the rock overhung the path 
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sufficiently to afford a moment’s welcome 
shelter from the sun. Assaad reminded 
us of the allusions in Scripture to this in- 
cident of Eastern travel, Isaiah, xxxii. 
2, is one of the most apposite :—‘ As 
rivers of water in a dry place, as the sha- 
dow of a great rock in a weary land.’ A 
square tower rising from the plain, and 
embosomed in trees, was pointed out to 
us, bythe name of the House of Zaccheus, 
as the site ofancient Jericho, and the place 
of our destination.” 


His lordship encamped on the sup- 
posed site of Jericho, where, as he 
states, from a bare knoll one solitary 
and blighted stem rises to remind the 
traveller of the title once belonging 
to Jericho—of the City of Palms! 
He goes on to the Dead Sea :— 


‘* Emerging from the forest we reached 
the Salt Desert. Our horses’ feet sunk 
deeper as we proceeded into the bitu- 
minous soil, and we at length found our- 
selves on the margin of the accursed lake. 
The sun was pow erful, and the limpid 
waiters looked inviting; but I did not 
dare to bathe: many have done so, and 
have found it as difficult to sink as Tag- 
lioni would find it to be awkward, or 
Sydney Smith to be dull. Recent tra- 
vellers have stripped the lake of some of 
its fabulous horrors. It reflects the azure 
of a southern sky as truly as Como or 

Garda ; birds fly over it with unfi agging 
wing, and, if M. Ponjoulat was truly in- 
formed, fishes swim in it. I own, as in 
a case of high treason, I should like to 
have stronger concurrence of testimony 
to this fact, for surely it is treason against 
the laws of nature that animal life should 
be supported insuch a medium. | tasted, 
though I did not bathe; and, to my 
fancy, a decoction of all the salts of a la- 
boratory could scarcely be more horrible. 
It is more extraordinary still, if true, that 
an Irish gentleman, who embarked on 
this lake, and only regained the shore to 
die, should have been driven by any ex- 
tremity of thirst to a draught of this hell- 
broth. This has been asserted by his sur. 
viving companion, a Maltese sailor, who 
wus interrogated by Mr. Stevens. A 

later attempt to explore the lake aud as- 
certain its mysterious geography has been, 
I beheve, more successful. What will 
not Englishmen achieve, especially by 
water? And yet, as far as I know, the 
gentleman who performed this feat, and 
who, | believe, brought science as well as 
enterprise to the task, has pubtished no re- 
cord of it. The lake has lost its Stygian 
reputation for colour ; but its other fea- 


tures of characteristic sublimity remain 
such as Mandeville could not exaggerate. 
The term Cities of the Plain is apt to 
it long 


mislead one’s notions—-at least, 
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misled mine—of the sea which covers 
them. My early conceptions had been 
of a sheet of water in an extensive flat 
like the Zuyderzee. It occupies, in fact, 
atrough between two parallel ranges of 
arid mountain.” 


Lord Francis has only published 
extracts from his journal. A diffi- 
dence, which the value and interest 
of those extracts—a value and inter- 
est which no man can read them 
without appreciating, and ought to 
be ready to acknowledge, would, we 
trust, remove—has prevented him 
from putting the whole of his journal 
into print. If, then, we transfer our 
readers abruptly from one subject to 
another, let it be understood we are 
only following his lordship. Some 
highly curious and instructive re- 
marks are made by him about the 
camel, an animal in whom we of the 
British empire are only less interested 
than the Arab of the desert. Yet 
shameful it is how little we know of 
its natural history. Adventurous 
travellers enough we have, but few, 
in comparison, who possess sufficient 
information in quality, degree, and 
variety to give us any thing like the 
full benefit of their observations and 
researches. Of late years, too, since 
the facility of exploring distant re- 
gions has been so wonderfully in- 
creased, the multitude of English 
travellers are of those who visit for- 
eign parts for the sake of amusement 
or excitement alone, and of those who 
write the greater number do no more 
than record their personal adven- 
tures, impressions, and opinions, the 
sights they have seen, and the indi- 
viduals they have encountered, and 
this is not always instructive, how- 
ever agreeably it may enable you 
to while away an idle hour. Lord 
Francis observes :-— 

**I believe that no certain evidence 
has been furnished of the existence of the 
camel in a wild state. Djemahl, the 
Arabic name for camel most in use out 
of the 600 which that language is said to 
possess, thirty of which are certainly in 
common use, also signifies beautiful, 
When the young ladies of Hasbya be- 
came troublesome by their incursions, I 
asked my interpreter for a term of come 
pliment, and he suggested this. It had 
the effect I expected, for they giggled 
and retired. Many of them deserved the 
title. Itis said that vague reports have 
been brought of its existence in a wild 
state, by negroes from Central Africa. 
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Mr. Moorcroft, in his journal, mentions a 
two-humped came] as among the wild 
animals of Khoten, a district of Chinese 
Tartary. The camels, he says, are gene- 
rally brown, sometimes white, and have 
two humps. They are large and swift of 
foot, and are hunted for their flesh, which 
is eaten and much relished by the na- 
tives; and for their wool, from which a 
kind of cloth is fabricated (vol. i. p. 370). 
If this account be accurate, it is probable 
that the original habitat of the Bactrian 
camel is to be found in this quarter of 
Asia; but it is to be observed that Mr. 
Moorcroft did not penetrate even to the 
frontiers of this country, and derived his 
information from the traders of Ladak. 
It is not probable that, from the time of 
Marco Polo, any European has explored 
this remote province; but a considerable 
commerce is carried on by it with Russia 
by Nogai traders, and Russian men of 
science might, therefore, find opportuni- 
ties for verifying the information of Mr. 
Moorcroft on a point so interesting to 
naturalists. Mr. Moorcroft says that 
considerable commercial intercourse once 
prevailed between Khoten and Hindos- 
tan ; but that it has been reduced by po- 
litical changes to a very limited traffic 
with the Punjab, through the Chinese 
province of Yarkand and Ladak. These 
little-known districts beyond the Hima- 
laya would be likely, if investigated, to add 
to our zoological catalogues. One species 
of quadruped hitherto undescribed, of the 
quagga species, but more nearly related 
to the horse, called the kiang, was seen 
and shot at by Mr. Moorcroft, but he ob- 
tained no specimen. Lord Hastings was 
firmly convinced of the existence of the 
unicorn in Thibet. The description he 
received from a native chief, who made a 
rough drawing of it, coincided singularly 
with that of Pliny, who says, ‘cauda 
apro similis.’ The chief’s account was, 
that the animal's tail curled like that of a 
pig; the horn, he said, was flattish, and 
slightly curved, like his own sabre. He 
described the animal as very fleet, gene- 
rally timid and gregarious; that young 
ones were sometimes caught, but that this 
was dangerous, as the herd would attack 
in their defence; and that an old one 
was seldom obtained, except by placing 
hunters in holes dug for the purpose, and 
sending parties to frighten the herd in 
that direction. Such was Lord Hastings’s 
account to me, and belief with respect to 
the existence of a species of horse with 
a single horn on the forehead, the phy- 
sical possibility of which has been denied 
by the best authorities.” 

It is odd in how many strange 
particulars the testimony of the early 
travellers, Marco Polo, Mandeville, 
and the rest, has been corroborated 
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by modern investigation. Without 
yielding our belief to Lord Hastings’s 
conviction, we certainly see no dif- 
ficulty in conceiving that there may 
be such an animal as a unicorn, when 
we know there és such an animal as 
a rhinoceros. Lord Francis, we ap- 
pee would accompany us to this 
ength fully. 

The following extract affords us in- 
formation thankfully to be received : 

“« The extensive use to which the camel 
has been applied for the purpose of mili- 
tary transport under the most opposite 
circumstances of suil and climate, in mo- 
dern times, makes its neglect by the 
Romans the more remarkable. It is 
mentioned as having been used by the 
Parthians in their memorable campaign 
against Crassus, to carry their reserve 
store of arrows. In our own times it bas 
been found equally available and indis- 
pensable in the arid plains of Beloochis- 
tan, the mountain-passes of Cabool, and 
the intensely frozen snows of Khiva. 
Twenty-two thousand camels were 
brought under the walls of Vienna when 
Solyman besieged that city in 1529. 
The following remarks on the nature and 
habits of the Egyptian camel, I have 
taken the liberty to translate and extract 
from a very amusing volume of travels in 
Egypt, by Mr. Parthey, a German tour- 
ist. I suspect that Germans, in general, 
are better educated for travelling with 
profit than the gentlemen of other nations. 
A volume of German travels can seldom 
be opened without instruction. Mr. 
Parthey’s journey dates so far back as the 
year 1822, but contains information as to 
the Levant and Egypt, and especially 
the antiquities of the latter, which retains 
its value in despite of numerous subse- 
quent competitors :— 

**« It is the sad lot of every camel to 
perish on the highway ; and in no instance 
is the ingratitude of man for service per- 
formed more conspicuous than in the 
treatment of this animal. So soon as it 
attains its growth, it is saddled with its 
burthen, and henceforth is doomed to un- 
ceasing wanderings, accompanied by the 
most wretched diet. When age and in- 
firmity come on, there is no question of 
any alleviation of its load. An Arabic 
proverb runs—‘ The older the camel, the 
more accustomed to the burthen.’ To 
this must be added, that nature has denied 
to the camel, as to the horse, any sound 
distinctively expressing pain; for its 
usual roar or rattling sound, when com- 
wee to kneel for the purpose of being 
oaded, is merely a sign of moderate vexa- 
tion. On the other hand, it is also known 
that blows are of no avail if once the 
camel sinks beneath its burden. The 
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drivers unload the baggage with much 
indifference, divide it among the remain- 
ing camels, and quietly pursue their jour- 
ney, leaving the fallen animal a prey to 
the vulture and the hyena. It is seldom 
that they have time enough at their dis- 
posal to bestow the mercy of instant 
death on the victim, and to save the skin 
to be manufactured into tent or saddle- 
cover.” 

“* I have no doubt Mr. Parthey is cor- 
rectly informed as to the incapacity of 
the camel to express, by sound, the 
higher degrees of bodily suffering ; but I 
never heard an intonation more expressive 
of vexation and disgust than that emitted 
by the camel on the first sensation of his 
load. Mr. Parthey records some further 
results of his own observation and ex- 
perience in the Egyptian wastes, which 
are not uninteresting. After describing 
the mode and the extent of the day’s 
march, he says,—* The drivers encourage 
the animals more by singing and by the 
sound of the whip than by its infliction. 
The song begins from our right flank with 
the sheikh, and runs along in single 
verses with variations, till it returns again 
to the sheikh. Both columns in the 
meanwhile, the camels and the drivers, 
move on with a simultaneously enlivened 
step. The effect of the simple tones, 
scarcely to be called music, on the camels, 
is very remarkable. With outstretched 
necks they step doggedly onwards, and 
their progress over the extended plains 
proceeds the faster. ‘The conversation 
with the drivers, how imperfectly soever 
conducted, elicits multifarious information 
upon their manners and mode of life. In 
the lonely waste, observation attaches 
itself even to the insignificant, down to 
the trace of the camel on the path, All 
that we may have heard of the wonderful 
acuteness of sense of the sons of the desert 
recurs to our memory, and we deem the 
occasion arrived to put it to the proof. 
It soon, however, appears that we civilised 
men inevitably take an exaggerated view 
of these phenomena of the life of simple 
nature. For, in some respects, this gift 
of observation in the drivers has not that 
far-famed and absolute certainty which 
is attributed to it; and in others it is not 
so astonishing, when we consider it as the 
result of the direction of the faculties 
through life to one object; and, finally, 
the Western World affords analogous ex- 
amples of faculties exalted by culture. 

«« « By frequent question and com- 
parison it is, however, possible even for 
an unpractised traveller to inform himself 
as to the nature, at least, of this power 
of observation. He will not indulge the 
notion of measuring his own judgment 
on the footprints of a camel with that of 
a child of the desert, but he may so far 
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master the elements of the science as to 
be in a position to judge of its transcen- 
dental performances. 

*** To discriminate between the foot- 
prints of a young and of an elderly camel 
1s, by reason of their difference in size, a 
matter of no difficulty even to a Luropean ; 
and, if we look attentively at the impres- 
sions in the sand, the feebler lineaments 
of a full-grown but young foot are soon 
distinguished from those of an old and 
cartilaginous one. ‘To tell the age with 
accuracy by this indication is impossible. 
The footprint of to-day or yesterday is 
easily known by the sharpness of its out- 
lines. With respect to those of longer 
date the drivers themselves are uncertain, 
inasmuch as the question loses its interest. 
Unladen camels are so rare in the cara- 

vans, that their light and shallow impress 
is easily recognised when compared with 
the deeper traces of their companions. 
A conjecture even at the weight of the 
burden within certain limits is not so 
fabulous as it sounds, as the maximum 
amount is well known, arid materially 
modities the impression. Whether a 
camel is tired or not cannot be told by 
the footmarks themselves, but may by 
their relative distance. In the morning, 
when their strength is unabated, the steps 
are wider apart than towards evening. 
While in the case of the ass the hinder 
footsteps fall behind those of the fore-feet, 
and in that of the horse usually coincide, 
in that of the long-legged camel they fall 
some inches forward, and this interval 
is diminished by fatigue. in a smooth 
sandy plain of some ten miles extent, it 
requires little skill to count numbers 
up to fifty, if due attention be paid to 
the evidences of simultaneous impression. 
With greater numbers the difficulty rapidly 
accumulates, and the most experienced 
eye will be in an error of one or two. 

In hard and roc ky ground, or in a shifting 
sand, all calculation is soon at fault. 

*«* Among the Arabs of Yemen, it may 
be the case that stil] subtler differences 
are distinguished; but among the in- 
habitants of the valley of the Nile the 
faculties of the vision are not sublimed 
to a degree which lies utterly beyond the 
sphere of European sense. The races 
eastward of the Red Sea have, moreover, 
reasons more cogent to improve there 
powers to the utmost. They live in per- 
manent and bloody feuds ; az 1d it is, there- 
fore, of the last importance to them to 
obtain certain indications of the number 
and position of an enemy, whether their 
purpose be to find or to avoid him. 
Every Bedouin who rides out in the 
morning with the lance at his stirrup 
makes up his mind to encounter an enemy 
in any one he meets. He is, therefore, 
ror ever on the alert for the glance of some 
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hostile spear-poiut over every hillock, and 
every trace ou the sand becomes a guide 
or a warning, with life and death de- 
pending on the use he can make of it.’”’ 


On his way to Tiberias, Lord 
Francis met with an Arab chief on 
an Arab mare of pure breed, “ the 
finest he had seen in his travels.” 
She was not, he says, of that silk- 
coated, showy, lithograph class de- 
scribed in M. de Lamartine’s glowing 
language; but more like a powerful, 
well-bred, English hunter, with hocks 
that would have helped her through 
a Lincolnshire fallow, and clean and 
sinewy fore-legs. The guide was of 
opinion the owner would not part 
with her for less than 200/., and Lord 
Francis was of opinion she was worth 
the money. In the course of his 
journey he encamped above Hasbya. 
A magnificent tree afforded shade for 
his largest tent, and more than one 
fine spring bubbled within a few 
yards distant. During the oppressive 
oa this spot was a little paradise. 
The hot wind was terrible; yet at 
the same time and during its pre- 
valence, a muletcer (to shew how 
near extremes were to meeting in 
that fierce climate) arrived with a 
load of snow, which sufficed to cool 
the wine and water of the party 
during their stay. His lordship 
says,— 


* All accounts concurred in describing 
the heat we here endured as without ex- 
ample for the season, and rare this height 
in July or August. We were visited 
here by a Christian chief or prince, of 
very interesting appearance and handsome 
mild phy siognomy, and, as I was told, 
of a family whose genealogy is counted 
back for many centuries. He was superb- 
ly mounted, ‘and followed by one attend- 
ant and a be autiful greyhound of the long 
and silky eared breed, which we called 
Persian. Stripped of feudal authority by 
Mehemet Ali, he consoled himself with 
the sports of the field, which, as the 
Pasha’s disarming measures had not been 
extended tothis neighbourhood, he wasstill 
allowed to enjoy. He was just returned 
from a hunting expedition to the valley 
of the lake Houlé. He said that his horse 
had been positively forced back by the 
hot wind, and that in the night the party 
had been compelled by it to break up a 
bivouac, aud regain the upper grounds 
with all speed. 

“The conflux of natives to the Frank 
stranger's camp, though highly amusing, 
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from the great richness and variety of the 
costume of the three sects, which seem 
much mingled here, was at times oppres- 
sive. Besides the population of the 
neighbouring village, the parties from 
Hasbya, who came up and established 
themselves for the day to stare at us, were 
numerous, and comprised probably the 
whole beauty and fashion of that place. 
The race is a fine one, and there was no 
lack of the former commodity. One young 
woman, evidently, by the value of the 
jewellery she wore, a person of rank, was 
as lovely a creature as eye could behold. 
She had walked up from Hasbya; but 
had met with some repulse in approach- 
ing Lady F.’s tent, and, not having the 
persevering impucdence of many others, 
was mourning her hard fate apart when I 
heard of her case, and procured her the 
introduction she desired and deserved. 
The Druse young ladies behaved unfairly, 
pressing noisily and eagerly upon our 
privacy, but playing every trick of co- 
quettes with their veils whenever we 
returned their fire. I found the best re- 
ceipt at last was to sketch them, when 
they usually giggled and fell back. One, 
however, stood the shot, holding her horn 
on high, and seated like a queen on a 
throne of loose stones, one bare leg pro- 
truding from her drapery below, her 
silver bracelets shining in the sun, and 
her dark eyes still brighter flashing over 
the veil she held up—foolish woman ! — 
to her pretty nose. Another Druse lady, 
who visited Lady F., consented, without 
difficulty, to disclose the mysteries of the 
horn, and, removing its veil, shewed us 
the manner in which it was fastened and 
worn. The visitor, a handsome and 
stately woman, besides the silver bracelets 
and other ornaments of that metal com- 
monly worn, wore jewellery and precious 
stones of some value. As Franks, and 
especially as English, we had little right 
to complain. How would a provincial 
town in England behave to a New Zea- 
land chief in full costume? or how did 
London behave to the Cossack of 1814 ?” 


The recent events and those coming 
events which “ cast their shadows 
before,” invest his lordship’s inter- 
view with the Emir Beschir with un- 
usual interest :— 

** We were now informed that his 
highness was prepared to give us an in- 
terview. We crossed a handsome inner 
court, and, mounting a stair to a long 
gallery open to the court, found the Emir 
at one end——a venerable figure. The con- 
versation was of no interest; the wily 
veteran was not likely to make us the 
depository of his intentions, which, for 
the present, were a subject of intense 
interest and busy speculation, the question 
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probably being less whether it was in 
his power to raise, than to prevent, a gene- 
ral insurrection. Whether he had any 
doubt or misgiving of our object as travel- 
lers in such a country at such a time, I 
cannot tell; very likely not. He was 
well enough acquainted with English- 
men to know our roving propensities, 
and could hardly imagine that spies or 
emissaries would travel with so many 
incumbrances. The subject of the in- 
surrection was never mentioned. 

‘* As the venerable-looking old man 
sat quietly conversing on topics of trifling 
moment, our recollection was naturally 
called to the vicissitudes of his long life, 
soon about to close, perhaps as it had 
begun, in scenes of blood and danger, or 
in the exertion to the last of those powers 
of craft and intrigue which had saved 
him through many perils, and raised and 
retained him where we found him. Me- 
mory also reverted to many acts of cruelty 
and violence which deface the page of 
his history, and which may be collected 
from the pages of Burckhardt. Recollec- 
tions such as these create odd sensations 
in Europeans when brought into contact 
with the despots of the East,—men of the 
sabre and the bowstring ; and there are 
probably few travellers who have not felt 
such when in their presence. I do not 
mean sensations connected with the cir- 
cumstance, often noticed, that the life of 
the visitor himself depends upon a nod or 
other gesture of the cross-legged gentle- 
man onthe divan, ‘ If I speak the word,’ 
says the Baillie to Rob Roy. ‘ Ay, but 
you'll never speak that word,’ replied his 
Highland cousin ; and as matters stand 
in the countries of which I speak, 
there is as little chance of any violent 
proceeding on the part of the Pasha or 
Emir. Neither, as it seems to me, is 
the interest of the same class and descrip- 
tion as that which takes persons of figure 
and fashion to the cell or the scaffold, 
and procures locks of hair and autographs 
from Greenacre and Courvoisier. With 
such we feel nothing in common ; for 
we can no more imagine the circum. 
stances which would lead ourselves to 
such acts of hazard as well as wickedness, 
than a sane and prosperous person can 
realise to himself the feelings of a lunatic 
or a suicide. In the case of the Eastern 
despot, sympathy is at work; and we 
may feel as if in his position our own 

exercise of power might, like his, have 
been bloody and capricious. Uncivilised 
by literature, the barbarian who sits be- 
fore us has the advantage of his Eu. 
ropean visitors in many outward par- 
ticulars,—in grace of attitude, richness of 
costume, and dignity of manners. He 
is generally in the latter a personification 
of mildness, gravity, and good-humour. 
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We ask ourselves, why should not we 
be able, like him, to leap the narrow 
boundary which separates this apparent 
placidity from the wildest excesses of 
violence and crime? May not the out- 
ward gloss of civilisation and humanity 
adhere as loosely to the Englishman as 
the Turk? One answer of general ap. 
plication may be given, —that we have 
been nurtured under that Christian dis- 
pensation which embraces in its insen- 
sible influence even those who reject its 
evidences, And yet the time is not long 
gone by when, in the game of English 
politics, heads of the statesmen players 
were the stake. I really know, however, 
no other security against a sudden orien- 
talisation of our habits.” 


We are next introduced to the in- 
terior of a Druse house; the house 
of a prince, too. He says,— 


“ The family was one of long descent 
and former consequence in the country, 
but, like others, had been reduced by 
the Pasha’s government to the level of 
a country squire in England, or perhaps 
of a Catholic squire when disarming acts 
were in force, for neither prince nor 
peasant can shoot a partridge within the 
sphere of the present government’s oper- 
ations. The house, in point of extent, 
might make a decent residence for such 
squire with a rental of 1000/. or 15001. 
a-year. For visitors, indeed, the accom- 
modation was limited ; consisting of two 
large rooms on either side, an archway 
which led into a court, and a third smaller 
room not finished. A small kiosk at an 
angle of the court afforded a splendid 
view of Beyrout and the coast, and from 
it we were able to distinguish our vessel 
at anchor. This end of the court was 
open ; the remaining two sides were oc- 
cupied by the women’s apartments, to 
which Druse habits only allowed us a 
partial admission. The larger room was 
devoted to Lady F., the other to servants, 
and we made out the rest with our tents. 
Those encamped had the advantage, for 
fleas in Syria are of all sects.” 


The insurrection was now raging, 
and our travellers were obliged to 
resign the prospect of visiting Damas- 
cus. Baalbec they did visit. On 
their way they halted at the convent 
of Mar Elias, seated on a rugged and 
rocky eminence, commanding a mag- 
nificent prospect towards the coast. 
The building includes two establish- 
ments,—the one Maronite, the other 
Greek. As the monks of the former 
could not, according to their rule, 
receive ladies, the party were obliged 
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to take up their quarters with the 
Greek. The narrative states,— 


“‘ We were sitting on the flat roof of 
beaten and rolled clay, enjoying the 
magnificent spectacle of sunset, when the 
heavy thump of distant cannot-shot ar- 
rested my attention. Our situation af- 
forded us a view of the town itself, and 
it was clear that no engagement was 
going on there; but we conjectured 
rightly that the mountaineers were at- 
tacking the lazaret, and that one of the 
Pasha’s vessels had stood in to the shore 
to support the Albanian garrison with 
their urtillery. The vessel, in fact, at 
first hidden by the intervening flanks of 
of the mountain, soon sailed slowly into 
sight, discharging her carronades in suc- 
cession; and at times a long flare of 
musketry smoke would rise above the 
ridge, shewing that the mountaineers 
were pressing the place. This continued 
till dusk, and we retired to bed uncertain 
of the result. It turned out, as I after. 
wards heard, very nugatory. I believe 
the assailants si. cceeded in shooting one 
Albanian, and the brig in once hitting 
the building it endeavoured to defend. 
I never heard of any other damage from 
its fire.” 


The journey to and from Baalbec 
was accomplished in safety, save that 
Lady Francis’s horse was knocked up, 
and had to be abandoned in a dying 
state. Sickness, too, preyed upon 
his lordship. ‘The people at Baalbec 
treated him with Christian kind- 
ness :— 


“My kind entertainers, distressed at 
my adventures of the preceding night, 
had fitted up for me a bed in the open 
air under a shed on the roof, in which I 
slept as well as illness would allow. They 
had ransacked the pharmacies of Zaaclai 
also for simples, which they hoped might 
be of service. Man could no more to 
relieve his brother, and many were their 
entreaties to me to prolong my stay, i.e. 
to turn them out of house and home, and 
live at free quarters on their resources 
during the pleasure of a stranger. Such 
was the conduct of the men,—conduct 
accompanied with all that delicacy of 
manner could do to recommend it. The 
women, I am sorry to say, presented a 
contrast to the politeness and exquisite 
good feeling of their masters. I mention 
this contrast, because it illustrates that 
abject condition of the sex in Syria, from 
which it must be gradually elevated be- 
fore missionaries, or any body else, can 
effect any real improvement in the gene- 
ral condition of the country. Their curi- 
osity was not only childish but brutish : 
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while their male relations were treading 
softly for fear of disturbing us, they were 
trying to beat down the door of Lady F.’s 
room, and encircling her whenever they 
could find an opportunity, with an idiot 
stare on their countenances; and these 
were the ladies of best condition in the 
place.” 


Ile subsequently states, simply and 
in excellent taste and feeling,— 


“We regained the Convent of Mar 
Elias in good time the following day, and 
here I was obliged to remain, and despatch 
a messenger for our doctor, who arrived 
in time the next day, as I believe, to save 
my life. My situation only brought out 
in fresh lustre the virtues of my friends. 
The superior lost all sense of dignity in 
administering to my comforts. 


“©*Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull 
round, 
Whate’er his journeys may have been, 
Must sigh to think that he has found 


His warmest welcome at an inn.’ 


«The author of these libellous lines 
had probably as much right from experi- 
ence to publish them, as the road from 
London to the Leasowes could convey to 
an elderly twaddler ensconced in a post- 
chaise. He had no Druse visiting ac- 
quaintances, and assuredly never slept in 
the convent of Mar Elias. Travelling 
usually with my house on my back, 1 
have myself had no further experience of 
Eastern hospitality than on the few occa- 
sions I have enumerated ; but never, from 
the time of the angels in Scripture to that 
of Mungo Park, did wayworn travellers 
find reception more cordial and active in 
its hospitality, than I on those the only 
occasions on which I tried it. And let 
not any one cavil at the motive for its 
exercise. The offer of money remunera- 
tion would have been an affront. In the 
case of my Druse entertainers I found 
great difficulty in forcing on their accept- 
ance a few articles of European manufac- 
ture, which I fortunately had the means 
of leaving behind me ; and the younger 
had been so lectured by his brother, that 
I had to slip a knife as well as I could 
into one of his capacious pockets. With 
my Christian entertainers 1 was reduced 
to satisfy them and my own conscience by 
promises. Fortunately an Englishman’s 
word passes as yet in Syria like a bank. 
note in London ; and I hope the time may 
be distant when the value of such a cur- 
rency shall be depreciated. With this 
wish I bid a traveller's adieu to this kind 
and interesting people. I fear that the 
long night of suffering, and ignorance, 
and. oppression, has not yet passed away ; 
that they have yet much to endure before 
a steady government, with education and 
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commerce in its train, can develope their 
better qualities, and call forth the rich 
resources of their soil. Still I trust that 
some streaks of the dawn are discernible 
in the efforts of American missionaries, 
and in the bent and direction of England's 
policy.” 


We most cordially concur in the 
wish breathed in the last passage. 

In dealing with the honest, unpre- 
tending extracts from his lordship’s 
journal, we have not for a moment 
attempted to play the critic. We 
have given passages of incident and 
information to our readers from his 
lordship’s store, and we expect they 
will receive them as we did upon 
perusal—thankfully. The great re- 
spect which we always entertained 
for the character of Lord Francis 
Egerton has been increased from the 
mode in which he presents himself 
in his new capacity — personally so 
patient, so considerate, so kind, so 
manly —as an author ; so candid, so 
unprejudiced, so well informed, and 
so thoroughly honest. You feel 
throughout that there is no false 
colouring, no exaggeration in what 
he states, and that you can rely upon 
his veracity most implicitly. Lord 
Francis Egerton is an honour not 
alone to the order to which he belongs, 
but he is a man of whom his country 
may be well proud. With almost 
boundless wealth—a lofty rank, which 
sanctions in men’s eyes his possession 
of it, and, therefore, with no sneer 
from envious lips to blight his en- 
joyment of it—yielding all the luxu- 
ries and excitements of the world, he 
has chosen “ to live laborious days,” 
and earn distinction in the open arena, 
where all are free to struggle for 
fame. He has much distinguished 
himself as a speaker in the House 
of Commons,—the assemblage in the 
world which, to its ineffable honour, 
is the least respective of the ad- 
ventitious advantages of birth, rank, 
or wealth, but, on the contrary, 
weighs every man in his naked in- 
dividuality ‘for exactly what he is 
worth. There is scarcely a walk in 
literature in which he has not de- 
served more or less praise; and if we 
consider the variety of his enter- 
prises, now in prose, now in verse, 
we shall see that this could only be 
achieved by extraordinary industry 
and no ordinary mind even among 


the highly-gifted. We repeat our 
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earnest desire that he would publish 
the whole of his journal. The ex- 
tracts from which we have quoted 
are published as illustrations of a 
poem, “ The Pilgrimage,” to which 
we have not yet adverted. We do 
not think that he has, upon this oc- 
casion, been so felicitous in verse as 
in prose. Prose is the language for 
travels. The muse of Milton has 
alone sung sacred subjects with sus- 
tained grandeur. We do not, ac- 
cordingly, concur in the sentiments 
expressed in the following stanzas :— 


“ And, Byron! thou, whose eagle eye 
and wing 

No sun could dazzle and no flight could 
tire, 

Was it enough a careless hand to fling, 

In fancy’s wayward mood o’er Judah’s 
lyre? 

To bid some transient gleam of light as- 

ire, 

In doubt and darkness only to subside, 

Which, kindled here at founts of living 
fire, 

Had spread perennial lustre far and wide, 

And made thy Christian song a Christian 
country’s pride ? 

For thee the powers of evil and of good, 

Which o’er the Hebrew prophet’s corse 
of old 

On Nebo'’s cliff in balanced 
stood, 

Renewed their strife—Enough !—Thy 
days are told : 

Greece shook to hear thy funeral thunders 
rolled 

From Missolonghi’s rampart, when she 
paid 

Her warrior requiem to thy relics cold : 

‘The scales of heaven in which thy deeds 
are weigh'd 

Are not for us to poise :—peace to thy 
mighty shade! 


conflict 


We think Byron did well in choos- 
ing the lands of classic history and 
fable, though he did write the “ De- 
struction of Sennacherib.” Lord Fran- 
cis’s allusion to the hospitalities of 
the convent, and the parting address 
to his lady, are in the best of taste :— 


“1 speak who know them.—That the 
golden bowl 

For me remained unbroken at the well, 

The silver cord unloosed which links the 
soul 

To its frail mansion,—that I live to tell 

My wanderings o'er,—to charities which 
dwell 

In that sequester’d convent’s rugged lair 

I own the debt. Long may their vesper 
bell 
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Pour privileged music on the mountain 
air, 

And call the faithful few to unmolested 
prayer! 


Seas roll between us ; and the hope were 
vain 

That bark of mine her anchor e’er should 
heave, 

Or spread the sail, to plough those seas 
again. 

Yet, though we meet on earth no more, 
*twould grieve 

The guest they saved and shelter'd, to 
believe 

In those bright mansions that we ne’er 
might meet, 

Where angel hosts the expected guests 
receive, 

And nations of the earth with pilgrim 
feet 

Shall tread the glassy gold of Heaven's 
translucent street. 


May Heaven forgive that hope!—If I 
too much 

And far have ventured; if the cherub’s 
wing, 

Which shades the ark, I have presumed 
to touch ; 

With voice profane if I have dared to 
sing 

Of themes too high ; and swept the sacred 
string 

To none but masters of the lyre al. 
lowed ;— 

Then may this world’s neglect or censure 
fling 

Its shadow o’er the faults it blames, and 
shroud 

The rhymer and the rhyme in one obli- 
vious cloud, 


Yet, if the world reject the Pilgrim’s 
muse, 

Wilt thou, the Erminia of his brief cru- 
sade, 

The tribute of the Wanderer’s song re- 
fuse, 

Too feebly uttered and too long de- 
layed ? 

Whose voice could cheer him ; and whose 
accents made, 

Like sound of waters bubbling from the 
sand, 

The desert smile ; whose presence, un- 
dismay’d 

By toil or danger, o’er our fainting band 

Spread, like the prophet’s rock, shade in 
a weary land. 


O guide, companion, monitress, and 
friend ! — 

And dearer words than 
behind,— 

If, in the strain in which I fain would 
blend 


these remain 
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Thy name, some charm to which the 
"world were blind, 

Some dream of past enjoyment thou 
canst find ; 

If, to thine ear addressed and only thine, 

One note of music murmur on the wind; 

lf in this wreath one flower be found to 
twine 

And thou pronounce it sweet, all that I 
ask is mine.”’ 


And now we close our extracts and 
notices of Lord Francis’s little work : 
but to strengthen our theory touching 
the use of prose or verse as the bet- 
ter medium for the traveller to con- 
vey his impressions and emotions, we 
quote some passages from De Lamar- 
tine’s travels now lying by our 
side : — 


“ About half a league from the town 
towards the west, the Emir Fakardin has 
planted a forest of pines upon a sandy 
plateau, which spreads itself between the 
sea and the plain of Baghdad, a hand- 
some Arab village at the foot of the 
Lebanon. ‘The emir, | was told, planted 
this magnificent forest as a rampart 
against the invasion of the immense hills 
of red sand which rise a little farther on, 
and which threatened to overwhelm Bey- 
rout and its rich plantations. The forest 
has become superb. The trunks of the 
trees are from sixty to eighty feet high, 
and perfectly straight; and they touch 
one another with their wide-spreading 
heads, which cover an immense space 
with their shadow. Paths of sand wound 
along the trunks of the pines, and afford 
the softest surface for the horses’ feet, 
The rest of the ground is a light downy 
greensward, interspersed with flowers of 
the brightest red. The bulbs of the hya- 
cinths are so large as not to be crushed 
when trodden upon by the horses. 
Through the colonnades formed by the 
trunks of those pines you see, on the one 
hand, the white and reddish sand-hills 
which interrupt the view of the sea ; and, 
on the other, the plain of Baghdad, and 
the course of the river in that plain, and 
a corner of the gulf resembling a small 
luke, so completely is it enclosed by the 
horizon of the land, and the twelve or 
fifteen Arab villages scattered over the 
last slopes of the Lebanon ; and, lastly, 
the groups of the Lebanon itself, which 
form a curtain to that scene. ‘The light 
is so bright, and the air so clear, that you 
distinguish, at the distance of several 
leagues, the forms of the cedars or the 
crab-trees on the mountains, or the huge 
eagles swimming without moving their 
limbs in that mountain of ether. This 
pine wood is certainly the most magnifi- 
cent of all the scenes that ever I beheld 
in my life. The sky, the mountuains, the 
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snow, the blue horizon of the sea, the 
red and funeral horizon of the desert of 
sand, the meanders of the river, the soli- 
tary heads of the cypresses, the bunches 
of palm-trees scattered over the country, 
the graceful appearance of the cottages 
covered with orange-trees, and with 
vines drooping from the roofs,—the au- 
stere look of the lofty Maronite monas- 
teries, throwing broad patches of shade, 
or large jets of light on the perpendicu- 
lar sides of the Lebanon,—the caravans 
of camels, laden with merchandise from 
Damascus, passing in silence between 
the trunks of the trees,—troops of indi- 
gent Jews mounted on asses, holding two 
children in each arm,—women shrouded 
in white veils on horseback, marching to 
the sound of the fife and tambourine, 
surrounded by a crowd of children dressed 
in red stuff bordered with gold, and 
dancing before their horses, —a few 
mounted Arabs running the djerid around 
us upon steeds whose manes literally 
sweep the ground,—groups of Turks 
seated before a coffee-house constructed 
of boughs, smoking their pipes, or say- 
ing their prayers; 4 little tarther off the 
desert hills of endless sand, tinged with 
gold by the rays of the evening sun, and 
from which the wind raises clouds of 
scorching dust ; lastly, the dull roaring 
of the sea mingling with the musical 
sound of the wind in the heads of the 
pines, and the notes of thousands of un- 
known birds,—all these together present 
to the eye and the mind of the spectator 
a combination the most sublime, the most 
delightful, and, at the same time, the 
most melancholy that ever intoxicated 
the soul. It is the scene of my dreams 
to which | shall not fail to revert every 
day.” 


This exquisite piece of poetry in 
prose had been quite spoiled by ver- 


sification. One great charm is in its 
minuteness and accuracy, without 
the use of a redundant expression. 
This, in either way, must have been 
lost in verse. 

The fair Lady Grosvenor now 
claims our attention. She has pub- 
lished a complete journal, adorned 
with sketches from her ladyship’s 
own pencil, of divers places conse- 
crated by classic history and fable. 
These are well executed in lithogra- 
phy, and form an elegant embellish- 
ment to the work. But he who has 
not seen the continent and isles of 
Greece, and wants to have a notion 
of what they really are, should visit 
the gallery of Mr. William Linton, 
the celebrated landscape-painter, and 
there, in his numerous sketches in 
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oils made during an adventurous 
pilgrimage, he will be able to see 
cities, and land, and sky, in their 
imaged reality. Certainly, a collec- 
tion more deeply interesting to the 
lover of ancient Grecian literature, 
and of all modern literature relating 
to Greece, was never yet made than 
this, the result of one man’s earnest 
labour, wide knowledge, and lofty 
enthusiasm. Every thing in the 
spirit, and in the details and accesso- 
ries of each sketch, is most faithful. 
And this is a rare merit. It has 
been observed frequently by travel- 
lers, how bitter is the demolition in 
coming onan actual spot ofearth of the 
vision you had formed of it from the 
work of some renowned artist. You 
are taught by the picture to look 
for trees where shrubs never grew, 
and for mountains where nature 
never threw up a molehill. But 
there is nothing of this kind to fear 
or to lament in Mr. Linton’s sketches, 
or in the paintings he has made from 
some of them. You might at once 
recognise the spots you visit, having 
once seen these; and having once 
seen them, the actual scenes, these 
paintings cannot fail to revive your 
memories. 

Lady Grosvenor’s is, comparativel 
speaking, a large work—two thick 
volumes, royal 12mo. A good deal 
of the letterpress is made up of his- 
torical notices of the various places 
she visited—highly interesting, no 
doubt, to the general reader, and in- 
structive especially to her own sex, 
but, truth to say, it falls rather flat 
upon the ears of us old Grecians. It 
is not necessary we should accompany 
her ladyship in these matters. ‘There 
is metal more attractive. The jour- 
nal is regularly kept from day to 
day. It commences thus :— 


“On Friday, October 2, 1840, we left 
Plymouth in our yacht ‘ The Dolphin,’ of 
217 tons, with a captain, mate, and car- 
penter, a crew of ten sailors, a cook, 
cook's mate, and steward. 

“The vessel was conveniently ar- 
ranged, and contained our two selves, 
four children, a maid, and a servant; it 
had, moreover, the convenience of a bath, 
and was in all respects as agreeable in 
point of light, air, freshness, and comfort, 


as any mode of marine conveyance could 
be.” 


Lisbon has been sufficiently de- 
scribed. So, indeed, running our 
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eye along, have all the other places 
as plans, of which we read in the 
first volume. In Constantinople, 
however, something is to be gleaned 
from her personal observation :— 


‘“* Lady Walker paid us an early visit, 
and proposed to us to accompany her up 
the Golden Horn, to the mosque of 
Ayoub, as the sultan was to perform his 
devotions there, coming from the Sweet 
Waters of Europe, where he was staying. 
We were soon ready, and rowed under 
the long bridge, and passing the Admi- 
ralty, took up a good position at the end 
of the Golden Horn. After waiting some 
time, the procession arrived a little be- 
fore twelve, consisting of six beautiful 
caiques, white and gold,—the oars gilded 
and painted blue and white; the sultan’s 
boat was the third, the two former being 
filled with his officers, who precede him, 
to be ready for his reception ; and the 
three last contained the chamberlain, and 
pashas of high rank, The sultan’s barge 
was rowed by twenty-eight men, in the 
usual handsome dress of the boatmen ; 
and the velocity with which they impel. 
led these graceful boats— which, light, 
narrow, and of great length, flew along 
the surface of the water—made the 
whole thing appear like a fairy creation. 
The sultan’s caique, and the one which 
followed, had canopies of pink, and red, 
and white velvet, with gold fringe; he 
was dressed in the usual frock-coat and 
fez, and covered with a large military 
cloak, and seated on a sofa, in the guise 
of a throne, under the canopy. The 
prow of his caique extends considerably 
in advance of the rowers, and not far 
from the point is a golden bird with 
extended wings, and a little behind it 
was placed a little boy dressed in white, 
on his knees, with his hands joined as in 
prayer, facing the sultan. The troops 
were stationed on the shore to receive 
him, with his officers and saddle-horses, 
one of which he mounted to proceed to 
the mosque which is close by; when he 
appeared, the band commenced playing, 
and when he landed, a salute was fired 
from the artillery ground opposite. The 
whole scene was very beautiful, nothing 
being equal to the gracefulness of the 
royal boats.” 


Again, we are fortunate enough to 
meet the imperial manslayer on the 
waters :— 


‘*There are eighteen enormous men- 
of-war at anchor in the Bosphorus; 
among others, the ‘ Mahmoudieh,’ one 
hundred and forty guns, stationed oppo- 
site the palaces of Dolmabatché and Be- 
shiktash ; and early this morning these 
ships and all the others were preparing 
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for the passing of the sultan and his 
harem, from the Sweet Waters of Europe 
to the Dolmabatché palace, their royal 
course being close by our vessel. At 
nine a.m. there came five boats, filled 
with the ladies, about seven in each, 
their eyes only visible, and one or two 
black slaves guarding them. About ele- 
ven, the sultan’s procession passed, 
formed by the beautiful boats of white 
and gold, like enamel, which we saw at 
Ayoub. The sultan was on his throne in 
the third, and we had a very good view 
of him, as he made a sort of bow in 
acknowledgment of the cheers from our 
ship. The whole procession glided over 
the water with the greatest swiltness. 
His own men-of-war were decorated with 
flags from top to bottom, and the yards 
completely mauned, including the bow- 
sprits, and to the very tops of the highest 
masts, the men all in white dresses and 
fez caps. As the sultan approached, 
canuon were fired from all the batteries 
on shore, and from the ships ; our Aus- 
trian neighbour, the ‘ Montecucculi,’ and 
the artillery yard, thundered away at a 
great rate ; and as soon as he had passed, 
each man-of-war commenced in its turn, 
and this was continued all up the Bos- 
phorus, till his landing at the palace, 
when both the European and Asiatic 
shores commenced echoing to each other 
most magnificently: it was altogether a 
scene of indescribable effect, and one 
which cannot be seen elsewhere.” 


We now select her ladyship’s ac- 
count of a Turkish visit from a 
grandee :— 


** June 8th.—We prepared this morn- 
ing for a visit from Mehemet Ali Pasha, 
the governor of Tophana, by dressing up 
the ship with flags. Captain W. came a 
little before him ; we also invited Cap. 
tain K to meet him, and the pasha 
arrived in his caique at twelve o'clock, 
with Signor Pisani, who came to inter. 
pret. His pipe-bearer accompanied him, 
with some servants and two soldiers as 
his guard, who remained on deck all the 
time he was on board. He went all over 
the ship, the details of which amused 
him: and he was much interested by 
some books of prints, and a medallion 
portrait of our queen, which was given 
tohim. We then sat down to luncheon 
in the main cabin ; the pasha ate with a 
knife and fork in the most Christian-like 
manner, and drank two or three glasses 
of sherry, declining his own sherbet 
which was prepared for him, and with 
perfectly good manners, very gentle and 
quiet: he was dressed, as usual, in the 
military frock-coat and fez cap, which 
they never remove within doors or out ; 
and one of his suite, who remained on 
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deck, carried his sword, which was mag- 
nificently set with rubies and diamonds. 
After luncheon we had some more con- 
versation on deck, through the medium 
of Signor Pisani; he then smoked his 
pipe for a short time, after which he pro- 
posed a visit on Saturday to his harem, 
which he knew we wished to make ; but 
as we intended to depart before that time, 
he very good-naturedly allowed us to 
come on Thursday, saying that on ac- 
count of business he could not be there 
himself to receive us, but that his brother 
would be there in his place; and that of 
course he could only invite the ladies of 
our party: he then took his leave, under 
a salute of fifteen guns, due to his rank 
as a pasha of two tails.” 


Our fair readers would not forgive 
us if we did not solicit her ladyship 
to give us an account of her visit to 
Mehemet Ali's harem. Here it is :— 


«June 10.—Early this morning the 
yacht was drawn up close tothe Austrian 
brig, as some brass cannon of various 
sizes were to be tried in the artillery 
ground, immediately opposite to us, and 
only a few yards distant ; they were to 
be proved at noon. 

“« At 10 a.m., Mme. Macrioniti, the 
wife of an Armenian merchant, came to 
be our interpretess at the harem of Me- 
hemet Ali, and we made our way up the 
Bosphorus, to a little beyond the palace 
of the sultana mother, on the Asiatic 
side, and were received at the door 
(which opens with one or two steps into 
the sea, like the Venetian houses) by se- 
veral servants, and by Achmet Bey, a 
large, heavy-looking man, a younger 
brother of Mehemet. He took us up- 
stairs to a large, handsome room, very 
cool, though the day was hot, with large 
windows to the sea, which was the 
apartment for the men, where the ladies 
never come; and soon afterwards he led 
us by some passages to another room, 
on the same floor and exactly similar to 
it, furnished in the same way,—that is, 
very meagrely, with a large broad sofa 
below the windows, covered with flowered 
chali, a sofa and some chairs ou one side, 
and a large sort of mattress and cush- 
ions, covered with chali, on the other, 
and one horse-hair arm-chair. Placed 
on the cushions by the window, ap- 
peared a large bundle dressed in 
white calico, with a blue cotton hand. 
kerchief on its head, which proved 
to be Mehemet Ali’s mother. On nearer 
inspection, she had, though in bad health, 
evidently the remains of beauty, with 
fine eyes, and a gentle, amiable counte- 
nance, very like the pasha. Near her 
stood a small ugly effigy of twelve years 
old, her daughter ; and beyond her an. 
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other lady, the pasha’s principal wife, 
of whom he has three. The wife and 
sister were in shape very like the ladies 
on Chinese paper ; they were dressed 
nearly alike, one description may there- 
fore do for both. An enormous pair of 
trousers, so wide as to be like two petti- 
coats, completely hid the feet ; the wife’s 
were of stiff black silk, the sister’s of 
yellow satin, both tamboured in gold; a 
spencer, or vest, with long sleeves of 
green velvet, thickly embroidered with 
gold, made tight to the body, over which 
was a long, very narrow, and tight open 
gown, made of the thin Broussa silk, 
black, and embroidered in gold, and di- 
vided into three very long and narrow 
flaps, which trail all around. on the floor. 
The wife had, moreover, round her throat 
a black silk handkerchief, fastened with 
diamonds ; and both she and the young 
one had red fez caps on their heads, 
larger and broader than those of the men, 
with the long blue silk tassel falling like 
a shower all about. 


* * * * 


“To return to our visit: the hair of 
the younger lady was mingled with curls 
and ringlets of spuo silk ; the other had 
her hair cut short before, like a man's ; 
what became of it behind, | know not ; 
her eyebrows were painted, and she had 
a small sprig of black sticking-plaster in 
the middle of her forehead. The caps of 
both were strewed over with diamond 
stars, crescents, and sprigs, all in dis- 
order, and without any kind of taste. 
But it is beyond all power of description 
to express how surpassingly hideous and 
absurd was the effect of these dresses 
when the wearers attempted to walk ; 
the long straight backs gave them the 
appearance of a woman dressed in a man’s 
coat, with the flaps trailing on the ground ; 
the long trousers prevented their getting 
beyond an embarrassed waddle ; and the 
stiff silk causing a loud rustling, made it 
really difficult to avoid laughing. This 
wife is promoted to the dignity of the 
superior one, by being the mother of the 
pasha’ s only child, a very handsome boy 
of six years old, who was brought in 
dressed in a little military frock- coat stiff 
with gold, and hooked-and-eyed very 
tight at his throat; his fez cap covered 
with diamond ornaments and strings of 
small pearls, with which his hair was also 
plaited down his back, in compliment to 
his first going to school, which took place, 
as his grandmother mentioned, three days 
ago: the boy was immovably grave all 
the time he remained. Madame Mehe- 
met then gave us the usual refreshment 
of a spoonful of sweetmeats, a glass of 
water, and coffee,—the latter in beautiful 
little stands, enamelled, and set with 
diamonds, all of which, as is the custom, 
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she presented to us with her own hands, 
which, as is the custom also, were stained 
with henna at the tips of the fingers, a 
very ugly fashion, as the said fingers 
alw: ays look dirty.” 


There is a vast deal of amusing 
gossip of this sort in Lady Grosvye- 
nor’s book mixed with the graver 
matter. From this lighter material 
many agreeable selections might be 
made; but we cannot afford space. 
We should be unwilling, however, 
and unjust at once to her ladyship, 
if we passed over her description of a 
storm. No two storms are ever 
alike ; and the last that shall be told 
up to the day of judgment, if the 
narrative be simple, unaffected, and 
unexaggerated like her ladyship’s, 
will fail not to have thrilling interest. 
This storm occurred on the depart- 
ure of the vessel for Lisbon on the 
way home :— 


‘* When we got out to sea we met a 
heavy northerly swell against us: we 
advanced, however, in our course, and 
gained a considerable offing from the 
coast of Portugal in the course of the 
night. 

“ Oct. 24. Sunday.—At two a.m., the 
gaff topsail, top-gallunt sail, and foresail, 
were furled. At half-past seven the 
wind shifted in an instant from W.S.W. 
to the north, blowing hard with a heavy 
No possibility of reading 
prayers to- day, the ship rolling and je ke 
ing incessantly; few of us were able to 
get up. ; 

“ Oct. 25.—The morning was thick 
and rainy after a very rough night ; still 
able to hold a northe tly course, but ut 
eleven a.m., the wind increased to a 
violent gale, witha tremendous sea. The 
fore-topsail was furled, and we were 
obliged to lie to: and at five p.m., the 
mainsail was furled, and the boom lashed 
down. 

*« At six p.m., when we were riding 
head to wind, under the storm-trysail 
and the fore-staysail, the latter split, and 
it was shifted with the new one, which 
had not been many minutes in its place, 
when the new sheet which held it gave 
way, and the sail flew up, and was only 
gathered in with great difficulty ; it was 
too dangerous to attempt to set it again ; 
as the men would have had to carry the 
sheet over the point of the bowsprit, 
which was constantly dipping under 
water. We thus lay under our storm- 
sail alone, the sea raging violently, and 
the vessel making sternway rapidly, 

* At half-past eight p.m., one of the 
tremendous seas which were constantly 


cross sea 
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striking the ship, broke against the stern, 
and carried away the rudder. The jerk 
was very perceptible below, and in my 
cabin the sound of the man at the helin 
running along the deck betrayed the 
event to my companion who was sitting 
with me, who immediately ran out, and 
met the captain at the top of the stairs, 
who told him ‘ the rudder was gone ;’ 
and one of the sailors, whom he met 
upon deck, with a face as white as a 
sheet, confirmed the intelligence. It was 
afterwards ascertained that the lowest 
brace in which the rudder hangs was 
carried away ; the next brace held, but 
the pintle of the rudder which drops into 
the brace snapped off; the third brace 
was carried away, and the rudder, which 
was split at this point, hung by the upper 
one to the ship ; the first operation was 
to get the wreck clear of the sternpost, 
which was successfully managed, but the 
rope which was attached to it gave way, 
and the rudder sank to the bottom. 

* No words can do justice to the de- 
spair of a long, miserable, and stormy 
day, ending with so fatal an accident ; 
we were now left in the sweep of the 
Atlantic, in tremendous weather, in this 
helpless condition, without the slightest 
probability of any human aid, the wind 
blowing with frightful violence, and the 
sea raging furiously. All sleep was out 
of the question, as, setting anxiety aside, 
the violent motion of the ship, and the 
noise of the waves, would alone have 
prevented it; nothing but the conviction 
that we were in the hands of an over. 
ruling Power could give comfort. Any 
change in the wind might have driven us 
right ashore, or completely out to sea ; 
but, by the mercy of Providence, the 
wind continued N.E.; and the ship, al- 
though occasionally falling off consider- 
ably from the waves, still lay head to 
wind with wonderful steadiness under 
the storm main trysail alone, drifting 
slowly backwards all night, which was 
passed, according to the ‘log-book, in ‘ a 
heavy gale, with a tremendous sea break- 
ing, and driving the ship down on her 
side with violent blows.’ 

* Oct. 26.— 


‘*« There are spirits of the deep 

Who, when the warrant’s given, 

Kise raging from their sleep, 

Or mid thunder-clouds that keep 
The wrath of Heaven. 

High their eddying mists are w hirled 

As | they rear their giant forms ; 


and at two a.m., the ship gave, among 
many, one lurch so tremendous, that it 
felt as if it was irretrievably over; at 
the same moment two great waves broke 
in succession over the deck, and forcel 
their way like a cataract into the after- 
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cabin, to the great inconvenience of its 
two inmates. 

‘« The noises of all kinds through that 
tremendous night were quite ov erwhelm- 
ing; the wind seemed to shake the vessel 
through and through, and to menace 
every instant carrying away the masts. 
The be: ating, banging, tearing, and roll- 
ing of the sea, below, around, and some- 
times over us, with the creaking and 
moaning of the timbers, were altogether 
quite awful, and enough to shake the 
senses, It was a relief when daylight 
broke, though it brought little improve- 
ment with it. 

‘© A brig we had seen, the preceding 
evening, lying to under a close-reefed top- 
sail, was seen about the same distance 
from us this morning, two or three miles 
to the north, and there was a schooner 
about as far off to the south. They re- 
tained their relative positions all Tuesday, 
alter which we saw them no more. 

** A substitute for the rudder, consist- 
ing of the steam cable, after the plan 
which Captain Rous adopted to bring 
home the Pique frigate across the Atlan- 
tic, was tried this morning, but failed, 
from want of power to bring the ship 
round, the sea being still too violent for 
any expedient to have a chance of suc- 
cess ; we were, therefore, obliged to rest 
on the chilling hope of ‘ better weather,’ 
which did not appear very likely, the 
barometer being lower than it had been 
throughout our voyage. 

*€ Oct. 27..-As I found sleep was im- 
possible, though some of my companions 
were not equally wakeful, I passed the 
night in stumbling at intervals up the 
companion-stairs, clinging tightly to the 
railing, to look out at the weather upon 
deck, which I ascended nine times in the 
course of the night, and was always re- 
warded by the same prospect of a wild 
and stormy sky, with heavy squalls of 
hard white clouds sweeping rapidly and 
violently along, and bringing, every 
quarter of an hour, a furious blast of 
wind ; the sea rising like black liquid 
mountains ready to engulph the ship, 
which was beating up and down, and 
seemed labouring to save itself, a pale 
bright moon gleaming at intervals with 
an awful magnificence overall. The wind 
howling and whistling through the shrouds 
seemed to promise any thing but a quiet 
sea to try the new expedient ‘for a rudder, 
The night appeared endless, but the morn. 
ing dawne sd at last, and the preparations 
were immediately begun for trying to fix 
another substitute for the rudder, which 
had been in preparation the day before. 
lt consisted of a spare jib-boom, to steer 
upon the principle of an oar ; the outer 
end was loaded with four pigs of iron 
ballast on one side, to sink and keep it 
down ; two planks were well nailed and 
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lashed together on each side, thus form. 
ing the broad blade of the oar to act upon 
the water. It was calculated that we 
were now about fifty miles from Lisbon, 
having drifted back about the same dis- 
tance from the place where the accident 
happened ; and as our only chance of 
reaching it rested on the success of this 
experiment, the morning was a very 
nervous one ; and at half-past seven the 
grand trial was made, as thus appears 
from the log-hook, which gives a more 
technical description than mine would be 
of the proceeding : — 

«« At seven a.M. commenced getting 
out the spar through the middle stern 
port, but did not run it out to fix it till 
the ship was under way, for fear of its 
being broken by the seas. Loosed and 
set the head sails, and furled the after 
ones, and as she paid off, and gathered 
way, ran out the spar, lashed to the 
main horse piece, which runs across the 
stern, and also with a black rope nailed 
to the spar about twelve feet from the 
end, to prevent its slipping outwards, 
The distance from the outer point to the 
end of the planks, where the outer guys 
were attached, was seven feet. From 
thence to the nailed end of the back stay 
rope, seven feet. From thence to the 
ship's stern, thirteen feet ; six feet to the 
guy tackles ; and three feet to the end.— 
‘Total, thirty-six feet. The distance from 
the end of the spar in the water to the 
point where it rested on the stern of the 
ship was twenty-seven feet, where it was 
fastened loosely with a rope to prevent 
its flying up. From thence upwards to 
the guy tackles which steadied it, and 
assisted the stee ring ones, was six feet 
from thence to the upper end, three feet t; 
making the length thirty-six feet. Two 
guys had been lashed to each side of the 
outer end of the spar, and were brought 
round each quarter to the gangway ports, 
where two men were stationed on each 
side to steer her, receiving their directions 
from four men at the guy tackles, who 
were placed, as commonly, behind the 
compass in the binnacle, and who also 
assisted in the movement of the steering.’ 

** At the commencement of the opera- 
tions, a sea struck our fabric, and a tre- 
mendous crash ensued, and, fora moment, 
it was supposed that all was gone; how- 
ever, it proved to be only the upper end 
of the spar that was broken, which being 
sufficiently long, was found to answer as 
well as before, “although curtailed in this 
abrupt manner.’ 

“The ship came round, and most pro- 
videntially the wind continued in the 
same quarter, north, which aided the 
object of getting back to Lisbon, which 
it was of great importance to effect as 
soon as possible, Gis there was a 
change of wind. 
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“ Our rudder answered admirably ; but 
to keep the ship’s head from running too 
much into the wind, the peak of the main 
storm trysail was set, and our course 
shaped east for Lisbon. 

‘* The ship was now going at about 
five knots an hour, and rolling violently, 
with formidable squalls of wind and rain 
every ten minutes, some of which laid 
her completely down on her side. 

* * + * 

“* Passed the Braganza frigate and the 
tower of Belem as the clock was striking 
six p.m., and we were hailed both from 
the frigate and the tower, but in our 
crippled state it was impracticable for us to 
heave to, and we took the chance of 
being fired upon, A bright flash gleamed 
across us at the instant from behind the 
castle, which was supposed to be a shot, 
but it turned out to be only lightning ; 
and a boat followed us from the Bra- 
ganza to our old anchorage, where we 
were truly happy to find ourselves by 
seven o'clock in the evening.” 


The vessel was refitted, and after- 
wards made a prosperous voyage to 
England, where her ladyship has had 
the high satisfaction of telling in her 
yrincely mansion of “ the perils she 
had passed.” 

One word at parting with respect 
to both books. There is a moral 
conveyed in them which we would 
much wish our clever Cockney travel- 
lers would avail themselves, and not 
make their readers sick with their 
lamentations about the lack of the 
ordinary “comforts” which every 
mechanic, or tradesman, or tinker, 
or other craftsman, whatever bread- 
winner he may wield, chisel or yard, 
or hammer or pen, may have in a 
British city, anc which nobody can 
have out of it in any of the remote 
foreign parts, and not without great 
personal trouble and lavish expend- 
iture, even in the best cities of the 
European continents. Lord and 
Lady Francis Egerton, Lord and 
Lady Grosvenor, persons who were 
nurtured and brought up even as 
the children of princes (for what was 
there wisely the world could give 
that their parents might not have 
expended on them?), never once 
repine at the inconveniences or hard- 
ships to which they were exposed, or 
have one remembrance to breathe as 
to the population of the divers rude 
places in which they sojourned, save 
of kindliness and gratitude for the 
assistance rendered. 
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The Potter's Daughter of Corinth. 


THE POTTER'S DAUGHTER OF CORINTH. 


** Fair was her face as thine, her heart as warm, 
Whose antique story marks my simple page ; 
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Yet luckless youth was hers, and sorrowful old age.”’ 






Ir was evening —an evening in one 
of the fairest cities of all Greece. 
With the blue sky shining down 
upon temples and towers whose very 
ruins breathed forth the poetry of 
architecture, and spoke dimly to after 
ages of the simple and classic gran- 
deur of that ancient and time-hallowed 
spot, the stately Corinth! But it is 
with the history of the human hearts 
which beat, and struggled, and broke 
within its marble walls, that we have 
alone to do; and that is much the 
same in all countries and ages, a sad 
and sacred volume scarcely to be read 
without tears. 

In a mean house in the suburbs 
of the city sat a young girl, apparently 
lost in thought, but how beautiful ! 
No wonder those Greeks, with such 
living models before them, should 
excel, as they have done, every other 
nation in the world. But for the 
flashing eyes and quivering lip, she 
might have passed, with her lofty 
brow and delicate profile, for some 
highly finished statue—she was so 
cold and passionless to look upon, 
and so faultlessly classical in the un- 
studied arrangement of her dark hair 
and flowing garments, which one 
forgot to notice were somewhat of 
the coarsest, and denoted the low 
caste of the wearer. But woman, in 
her youthful beauty and pride, has 
an innate nobility which rises superior 
to the petty distinctions of rank and 
station. She wasa splendid creature, 
that girl! and young, too. Why, 
then, that sad and thoughtful look ? 
The beautiful are not always happy. 
She might have many worshippers, 
and yet the one be not among them. 
Alas for her, if it was so! 

We have heard and read how by 
a strange process the master-pieces 
of Lysippus and Praxiteles actually 
wore upon their cheeks the warm 
and glowing tint of life; and in like 
manner a bright flush passed over 
the face of that aentine girl at 
the sound of approaching footsteps, 
and its cold and rigid expression dis- 
appeared. 
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“ Father,” said she, rising up to 
meet him, and her voice was very 
sweet and gentle, “ you are tired ?” 

“ Not more so than usual,” replied 
the old man, gloomily. 

“ Nor yet ill ?” 

* No, no! why tease me with these 
idle questions, Corintha ?” 

“ Because I know by your counte- 
nance that something must have hap- 
pened to vex you,—at least, if it is no 
worse. Why you have not smiled 
upon me yet, or called me your 
child! Father, it is not I who fo 
grieved you, I hope ?” 

“ That were impossible!” replied 
the old potter. “Task only to see you 
happy. Corintha, you are happy ?” 

“Why should I not be, my father ?” 

“T know not, indeed, but you are?” 

“ Yes, always with you! And 
now you will tell me what you were 
angry about just now ?” 

“ Nay, it matters not. You have 
heard the news, I suppose ?” 

“ [—I have been within doors all 
day.” 

“ Then it has not reached you. I 
thought not by your manner ;” and 
again the old man was silent. 

“TI wonder Myron has not been 
here to-night,” said the girl at length. 

“ He is better engaged, doubtless, 
with his betrothed,” replied the pot- 
ter, bitterly. 

“ Ah! how beautiful she is!” ex- 
claimed Corintha. 

The old man cast a long, eager, 
and searching look upon her as she 
said this; and so earnest and pro- 
tracted was his scrutiny, that she 
smiled at length and asked playfully 
of what he could be thinking. 

“T have been unjust,” said Dibu- 
tades; “but it is all past now, and 
= must be very kind to Myron if 

1e should come, to make up for my 
harshness. After all, there was no 
harm done.” 

“ And why were you harsh to 
poor Myron, father ?” asked the girl, 
coaxingly. 

“ Because—because I thought that 
you, and not this young Ione, should 
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have been his betrothed ; or why for 
years has he been like your very 
shadow? AndI feared—pardon me, 
my child !—that you might have felt 
this, too.” 

“ What, love unasked!” replied 
the maiden, with a proud smile upon 
her quivering lips. ‘“ Methinks, if it 
were so, I had deserved to suffer. 
It is true Myron is very dear to me, 
as it is only natural he should be, 
when we have known each other so 
long, even from our very childhood ; 
but our affection was ever that of 
brother and sister, nothing more. 
Father, I should be sorry if you and 
he were not friends.” 

“Fear not; it is sufficient that I 
have wronged him without cause.” 

“And so you really thought,” 
said Corintha, hanging playfully over 
him, “that girls’ hearts were as 
brittle and easily broken as your 
pottery ?” and her merry laugh rang 
pleasantly in the old man’s ears as 
she withdrew to her household duties. 

That night, as he lay between 
sleeping and waking, the potter 
fancied he heard a strange wailing 
sound, as of one weeping and lament- 
ing in bitterness of anguish. But after 
all it might have been a dream — we 
do dream strange things sometimes. 

Perhaps Myron partly guessed 
from the manner of Dibutades what 
he thought, and resented it deeply, 
for some days passed away without 
his making his appearance at that 
house which had for years been like 
a second home to him; it may be, 
however, that his betrothed took up 
much of his time. When he did 
come at length he was strangely em- 
barrassed and unlike himself. Co- 
rintha looked up on his entrance 
with her usual calm smile, and held 
out her hand. 

* You have been absent from us a 
long time, Myron,” said she; “ but 

[ will not chide you, since you have, 
doubtless, been much more pleasantly 
engaged. And yet I have a woman's 
curiosity to know all about your 
beautiful Ione.” 

The young Greek answered frank- 
ly, for he was relieved by her man- 
ner, while the girl listened with a 
smile upon her lips. Heaven only 
knows what wild and bitter thoughts 
might have been in her heart! 

“ And does she love you so very 
much ?” 
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“ T have dared to hope and believe 
so.” 

“She has not confessed it, then. 
Ah! a maiden should never tell her 
love!” 

“ There was no need ; it is a lan- 
guage the signs of which are easily 
interpreted without the aid of words.” 

“ When one loves again,” said 
Corintha, half sadly, “ but not else ; 
and it is best so! But you have not 
told me all, Myron ; come, confide in 
me as of old, and I may soothe, if I 
cannot help you.” 

“ Yes, it seems natural to tell you 
every thing. Although you were 
much younger than myself, I remem- 
ber that, from a child, I always came 
to you in all my little trials and 
troubles, and your kind voice never 
failed to comfort, although it could 
not always relieve me.” 

“ Ah! those were happy times!” 
said the girl. “ But you have not 
yet told me what it is that grieves 
you ?” 

“Tt is an old tale,” answered the 
Greek; “the father of my gentle 
Ione is rich, and will not give her to 
me until I have realised a certain 
sum which will require years of toil 
and industry to effect.” 

“ But you are young, and she will 
be faithful.” 

“ It may be so; and yet it is hard 
to think that, even if all be well in 
the end, the glorious sunshine of our 
youth will have passed away never 
to return! Or, worse still, that, in 
the interval, death or change may 
render vain the labour of half a life- 
time.” 

“ Nay, I will have no doubts,” said 
Corintha; “she will be yours, and 
sooner, perhaps, than you think for ; 
or, if it be otherwise, hearts never | 
grow old, or change, or, once loving, | 
cease to love one another while life | 
remains. I have no belief in the | 
word faithlessness.” 

That Greek girl’s was a sweet | 
creed, although somewhat wild, and 
savouring slightly of idolatry ; with 
few exceptions, it is that of the young 
to this day. 

“ But Ione is not like you,” re- 
plied hercompanion. “ She is gentle 
and easily persuaded as a child.” 

“ But the child when she loves 
becomes a woman! Myron, she will 
make all the better wife for it, especial- 

ly to you who do love your own way 4 ff 
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little. I had almost forgotten that I 
am keeping you from her now, but 
you will come again soon, and tell 
me how you prosper ?” 

The Greek promised, and, amidst 
all his fears for the future, left her 
with a light heart. Perhaps he had 
fancied to himself the stately beauty 
of the young Corintha bowed down 
by anguish and disappointment, had 
been haunted by a dim recollection 
of words spoken years ago, which 
should have found no utterance had 
they meant nothing, and feared to 
meet the passionate reproach of eyes 
that had, or he onal 
so long sought his in trustful love. 
Alas! for man’s vanity, if it was thus, 
there is but one thing more powerful, 
and that is woman’s pride! 

It was a strange caprice, but that 
night, when she retired to her own 
apartment, the girl sought the rude 
casket which contained her little 
dowry, and smiled as she clasped 
the bracelets of massive gold upon 
her slender wrists, and braided her 
dark hair with gems of no mean 
value. It might have been at her 
own radiant beauty, and yet that 
needed no meretricious ornament to 
increase its lustre; or she was re- 
calling to mind, perchance, the night 
when she wore them last, and how 
many had said that the potter’s daugh- 
ter of Corinth should have been a 
queen. And one—but no matter 
what his words were now, since he, 
too, has forgotten them. Presently, 
as though the whim had passed away, 
Corintha unclasped the bracelets from 
her arms, kissed them passionately, 
for they were a dead mother’s legacy, 
and, replacing them in the casket, 
retired to rest. 

The following morning she quitted 
the house soon after daybreak, and 
was absent until the evening, when 
she returned weary and disappointed. 

“ Six months,” murmured the girl, 
“it seems a long time to wait; but I 
cannot manage any better, or I could 
have wished the trial to be sooner 
over. It will pass quickly enough to 
them !” 

Yes, half a year is soon over when 
we are happy; but it is weary work 
for the wretched to count its leaden- 
footed hours, and to say, in the morn- 
ing, “ Would to God it were night !” 
and, at night, “ Would to God it 
were morning again!” No wonder 
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they should deem it an age. But it 
passed away at length, and, on the 
very day of its expiration, we return 
to our legend and its young heroine, 
the potter's daughter of Corinth, who 
sat, as usual, busy with her house- 
hold tasks, looking a little tired, 
which might well be, for she had 
been out ever since the dawn, but 
with an expression of joy almost 
divine upon her brow and lip. 

Presently the door opened quickly, 
and a fair, gentle-eyed girl stood 
lingeringly on the threshold, as if 
halfafraidtoenter. Corintha turned 
pale and trembled too, but it was 
but for a moment, and then she came 
forward smilingly, and spoke to the 
young stranger in her kind, sweet 
voice :— 

“ We should know one another, I 
think,” said she. “ You are the be- 
loved of Myron, and I the daughter 
of Dibutades, and his earliest friend.” 

“ Yes, he often speaks of you; and 
many an hour have I sat and watched 
for you to go past, that I might see 
if you were really as beautiful as he 
described. But you looked kind and 
gentle too, and so forgive me if I 
sought you out in my troubles, hav- 
ing no one else in whom I dared con- 
fide.” 

“My poor Ione! what troubles 
can you have blessed with his affec- 
tion ?” 

“Ah! that is the very thing. How 
I wish that he had loved you in- 
stead; he would have been much 
happier!” and the girl bowed down 
her head upon her hands and wept. 

“This is a fearful jest!” said Co- 
rintha, wildly; but the pale face of 
Ione rebuked her for the thought, 
and, flinging her arms caressingly 
around her, they mingled their tears 
together. 

‘“* How kind of you to feel thus for 
one who is almost a stranger to you,” 
exclaimed the girl, at length ; “ but 
I knew, I was sure it would be so; 
he always said how good and com- 
passionate you were.” 

“But you have not yet told me 
what brought you here?” interrupted 
her companion, somewhat impati- 
ently. 

“ What but my fears for him—for 
Myron, who is lost, if you aid me 
not. You alone can save him!” 

“T know it,” replied Corintha, 
“and have already done so.” 
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“Ah! and he consents? He will 
yield me up? The gods be thanked! 
although I care not now how soon 
they take me to themselves!” 

“What strange mystery is this ?” 
asked her companion, with white and 
quivering lips. “ You, so young, so 
loved, and yet wish for death ?” 

“Did I? It was a sinful thought. 
I knew not what I said. And yet it 
is better to die than live alone in the 
world !” 

“ Far better!” exclaimed Corintha, 
eagerly. “But your mind wanders, 
my poor child! This great joy has 
been too much for you.” 

“ Yes, it is joy to know that I have 
emancipated him from the weary 
bondage that was consuming his 
young life hour by hour. That after 
a time he may be happy—he may 
even love again. And yet the tri- 
umph, after all, was not wholly mine. 
Last night, when they thought I 
slept, I stole out of the house and 
went, guided by the lamp which may 
be seen of late burning, even until 
the dawn, to Myron’s workshop. 
You think, perhaps, it was scarcely 
maidenly ; but was it not for me he 
toiled thus early and late? And yet 
I trembled, and half feared to enter. 
But I took courage, at last, and, 
wondering that he never raised his 
head, crept up to him, and pressed 
my lips timidly to his faded brow. 
I had not dared to do this, but that 
I thought he slept, and how surprised 
and pleased he would feel to be 
awakened thus. Surely, Corintha, 
his untiring devotion deserved this 
slight reward ?” 

“Go on,” said her companion, in a 
low voice. “ He did not chide thee, 
doubtless ; neither will I.” 

“No, for he was pale and cold as 
marble, and never stirred; he had 
fainted away through exhaustion, and, 
as I hung franticly over him, the 
whole truth burst at once upon my 
mind—he was literally dying inch by 
inch for me! It was a vain hope to 
think that my father would abate one 
iota of his demands; ever since I can 
remember he has made it his proudest 
boast never to go back from his 
word. But one way remained by 
which he might be saved, and, though 
my own happiness was to be the sa- 
erifice, I did not shrink from it. And 
yet [was but a bad pleader, for I 

clung to him, even while I suppli- 
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cated upon my knees that he would 
yield me up; and while my lips 
prayed him to renounce and forget 
me, my heart drank in with a wild 
and selfish joy every burning and 
passionate vow. Perhaps he saw the 
struggle, for he only smiled, called 
me a fond, foolish child, who knew 
not what I asked; and, after seeing 
me to my home, went back, with his 
thin, hollow cheeks, and feeble step, 
to toil again, as he had done for 
months, until dawn. And then, in 
my despair, I remembered you, and 
came hither to ask your aid, for I 
well knew the value he always set 
upon your advice.” 

“And now that all is over, and 
you have lost him for ever, can you 
still rejoice ?” 

“ Ah, ves! for he will rest to-night 
for the first time for months, and 
soon be quite well again, for they 
tell me it is rest only that he wants.” 

“ But yourself, Ione ?” 

“No matter for me,” said the girl; 
“Jet us think only of him!” And this 
was woman’s love in those ancient 
times. Is it less pure—less self-sa- 
crificing, even to this day? We 
think not. 

“ May I come and see you some- 
times?” asked Ione, caressingly, as 
they parted, at length. “It would 
be such happiness when we are quite 
alone if I might talk occasionally of 
him whom we both loved.” 

“ Ah! who told you that, girl?” 
exclaimed her companion, wildly. 

“ Nay, is it notso? True, he was 
not your betrothed; but there are 
many kinds of affection.” 

“ You are right, my sweet Ione!” 
said Corintha, kissing her fondly. 
“My love for Myron is not like 
yours !” 

The young girl turned away with 
a smile upon her white lips; but she 

was no heroine, and when she reached 
home she flung herself down upon 
the ground, and wept in passionate 
abandonment of grief, while the 
daughter of Dibutades returned qui- 
etly to her work. 

“Tt is well,’ murmured 
“ Tone is worthy of him !” 

For the first time for many weeks, 
Myron came that night, as of old. 
But the potter was still busy in his 
workshop, and Corintha from home ; 
her return, however, being momenta- 

rily expected, he sat down to await 


she ; 
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it, and, weary and exhausted, fell fast 

asleep. Although pale, and worn, 
and hollow-eyed with much toil, his 
features, even in slumber, had a 
bright and happy expression, and 
once or twice he smiled as if his 
dreams were pleasant ones. It was 
long since he had slept thus soundly ; 
even Corintha’s return failed to 
awaken him, or the burning tears 
which fell upon his brow as she bent 
over him. Was she weeping to see 
how changed he had become? Or 
did the vision of poor Ione, and her 
lover in his lonely workshop, come 
sadly back to her heart ? 

As the young Greek slumbered 
thus, his fine and strongly marked 
profile was distinctly reflected on the 
wall of the apartment, and Corintha, 
perceiving it, sketched the outline in 
charcoal with a rapid hand ; and then, 
turning laughingly to her father who 
had just entered, asked him if it was 
not an excellent likeness. Myron 
awoke at the sound of her glad 
voice. 

“One moment!” exclaimed she; 
“ there—have I not caught the very 
curve of that proud lip?” 

“Tt is admirable!” said Dibutades ; 
and even Myron smiled at this rude 
sketch of himself, for he could smile 
now. Some unknown friend had 
sent him the very sum required by 
the iron-hearted father of his lone, 
who had now no longer any excuse 
for delaying their nuptials, or the 
girl for concealing her deep and pas- 
sionate tenderness. Perhaps they 
were all the happier for the brief 
cloud which had darkened over the 
sunshine of their lives, since it had 
taught them how dear they were to 
each other. 

“And can you form no guess as to 
whom you are indebted for this great 
kindness ?” asked Dibutades. 

“None; I believe it to be the act 
of the gods themselves, in pity to the 
prayers and tears of my poor Ione!” 

“Such things have been,” replied 
the old potter with solemn earnest- 
ness. But his daughter seemed less 
superstitious, for she smiled with a 
sad scorn, and spoke on other to- 
pics. 

But the young Ione, what pen can 
hope to do justice to her feelings 
when she found that the sacrifice 
would not be demanded of her? That 
she was free to love him again, and 
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more than all to let him see that she 
did, and had only to nurse him back 
to health. And yet, had need been, 
she would have died for him without 
a murmur, nor her fate been a singu- 
lar one, for it is, with some tew 
rare exceptions, the common doom 
of womanhood. 

In the innocent joy of her heart 
she went early the following morn- 
ing to tell the good news to her kind 
friend Corintha, and ask for an ex- 

lanation of much that had puzzled 
i in their last interview; but the 
door was fastened, and, as her gentle 
request for admittance failed to eli- 
cit any reply, she concluded she 
must be out. Such, however, was 
not the case; the daughter of Dibu- 
tades was too busy to be disturbed, 
and would not, perhaps, that every 
one should see the nature of her 
occupation. She was moulding a 
figure in clay from the rude sketch 
before her, and it was wonderful the 
genius she displayed in this strange 
employment. She had sat thus ever 
since day-break; but she put it 
away when evening came, and the 
following morning worked at it again, 
until the statue was finished, when 
she carried it smilingly to her father, 
who praised her ingenuity, and put 
it in his furnace to harden. 

The wedding passed away as most 
weddings do even to this day. The 
bride, in her love, half wondering 
what she could have done to merit 
so much happiness, and vowing, in 
the depths of her young heart, to 
repay it with a life’s devotion; the 
bridegroom, proud less of himself 
than her; the maidens, half envious, 
half hopeful that their turn would 
come soon; and the aged, living as 
it were over again their own youth- 
ful days, with the loved and_ lost 
restored by the magic power of me- 
mory and association. But the fair- 
est and brightest there—aye, even 
than the bride herself, in all the 
grace of her winning and child-like 
beauty,—was the potter's daughter of 
Corinth. And it was strange, too; 
for her night-black hair was unre- 
lieved by a single ornament, and her 
white arms, rich only in their own 
faultless symmetry, while it was usual 
on such occasions to display those trea- 
sures which were the pride of the 
maidens of Greece. Dibutades spoke 
of it to his child. 
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“ Nay, my father,” replied Corintha 
gently, “have you not often said 
that you liked me best without 
them ?” 

“ But at such a time as this y 
like 


should have dressed yourself 
the rest.” 

“Ah! I shall never be as other 
girls,” returned Corintha, half sadly. 
And then she added in a gayer tone, 
“ You know I was always wilful, and 
loved to have a way of my own.” 

The father’s heart swelled with a 
fond pride as she turned away from 
him, and, with a light step and 
lighter laughter, went bounding down 
the dance. It might have been 
observed that she never wore her 
ornaments again. 

That Greek bridal—it was a scene 
for young artists to dream of and 
muse upon, but which they may not 
hope to realise; a vision from the 
land of the beautiful that fades 
before the cold touch of mortal inspi- 
ration. What glorious faces there 
were among those children of toil! 
What flashing eyes and noble forms, 
such as we can but fancy now! What 
twinkling of white feet when they 
danced! And how sweet were the 
glad voices which rose up in bless- 
ings for that happy pair! ‘The end, 
however, was much the same as it is 
to this day, for many, even among 
those who had seemed the merriest 
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there, went home very sad, and 
dreamt of “the might have been!” 

Corintha sought her lonely cham- 
ber. The lofty character of her 
beauty had passed away—the proud 
head was bent—the spirit broken! 
She knelt down before the image 
she had moulded, and buried her 
white face in her hands. Heaven 
pity her! for she has played her 
part bravely, and kept her sad secret 
tothe last. And yet the doom of the 
potter’s daughter was no isolated 
one. How many there are who, like 
her, have formed unto themselves 
idols of clay, and wept over them! 
It is a common but a wild worship, 
which has lured away and broken 
thousands of youthful hearts. 

Corintha is said to have been the 
first originator of the art of design 
among the Greeks; and in the dim 
revealings that have come down to 
us of that ancient and time-hallowed 
epoch from which sprung a gifted 
race of poct artists, as they have 
been justly called, who shall be 
certain that it is only a fable? The 
young are sure to believe us, for 
faith is the glorious privilege of 
youth. The old may sneer r and phi- 
losophise if they will, and yet even 
they must confess that it might have 
been true. For ourselves we can 
only say, that the spirit of the past 
has been with us! 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF DISCUUNT, 
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To those of our readers whom for- 
tune has placed in some quiet retreat 
far from the cares and exigencies of 
a metropolitan life, the meaning of 
the word “discount” may be unfa- 
miliar, or they may regard the ex- 
pression as implying some indistinct 
mark of depreciation in the abstract ; 
and, when we say that exchequer-bills 
or whiggery are at a discount, they 
would thereby infer that neither of 
those commodities were, in the public 
estimation, so valuable as the pro- 
fessors of the one or holders of 
the other would have the world to 
believe,—in a word, that they were 
both very much below par. 

The discount, however, to which 


o. I. 


we purpose calling the attention of 
the reader bears a signification some- 
what different from the last, but one, 
nevertheless, the practical illustration 
of which the great majority of the 
public will have witnessed of late 
years more frequently than formerly. 
Is there a respectable tradesman who 
lives in the street adjoining to us, 
and who has served. us to our satis- 
faction and his profit for years? We 
see his name in a by-no-means hon- 
ourable part of the Gazette! we pass 
his door on our way to the city; 
bills six feet long are placarded on 
the shop-windows announcing our 
friend’s ruin and the considerate 
kindness of his nearest neighbour in 
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the same line, who, disclaiming all 
ideas of profit, and solely for the good 
of the bankrupt’s customers, has pur- 
chased the stock at 50 per cent “ dis- 
count,” and is selling the same off, to 
oblige them, at “a horrid sacrifice” 
to himself. We inquire into the 
history of our friend’s failure, and 
learn that his ruin has been produced 
by the system of usurious discounts, 
now so common in the monied 
world. We have on the same day 
occasion to do that which we always 
perform with a ma of misgiving 
and repugnance, namely, make a call 
upon our attorney in Gray’s Inn. 
To our surprise, we again witness 
what, in our younger day s, we have 

practised at Alma Mater, and which, 
by the by, we always found, when 
all other arguments had failed, the 
most conclusive reply to duns and 
bores of every denomination—namely, 
the “sporting the oak.” The great 
black door of my legal friend’s cham- 
bers was closed into the wall as flat 
as a halfpenny. Three bungry- 
looking clients, mayhap creditors ! 

were gazing upon the closed portal 
with a sort of deprecating air, as if 
they would argue it into the civility 
of opening of its own accord, and 
thereby enable them to rummage 
every cupboard and corner for the 
Levanting solicitor, and now and 
again peeping on tiptoe down the 
slit of the letter-box, as if they half 
suspected the absentee was lying per- 
du within it. One of our fugitive 
friend’s legal brethren, who resides 
on the same staircase, kindly in- 
formed us of our lawyer’s misfortune, 
and in the same breath solicits a 
transfer of our business. It would 
appear that poor Fribble had latterly 
taken to tuft-hunting. Unable to 
resist the insinuating address of a 
ruined peer, who had lately hon- 
oured him with the barren appoint- 
ment of his solicitor, he had been, in 
a luckless moment, cajoled into join- 
ing in the latter's bills, which were 
subsequently discounted _by one of 
the children of Moses at 75 per cent. 
Of course, the bills were to be amply 
provided for by the noble lord out 
of the proceeds of certain coal-mines 

in posse, in Northamptonshire, and 
the draining of very extensive bogs, 
in esse, in Ireland. “The bills falling 
due, the peer, strong in his poverty 
and privilege, bade defiance to all 
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the tribe of Israel, and the lawyer 
was obliged to beat a retreat to Bou- 
logne, in | effecting which he displayed 
as much generalship as Moreau in his 
celebrated retreat from Germany, 
for, although surrounded by a cordon 
of bailiffs, he contrived to elude their 
vigilance and make good his landing 
on the hospitable shores of France. 

Out of spirits with these muliplied 
evils resulting from bill transactions, 
and a little out of conceit with the 
condition of our own pecuniary af- 
fairs, and even beginning to entertain 
some slight doubts about the sound- 
ness of a bank post-bill at seven 
days, which we had received the day 
before, and wondering whether the 
Bank of England would remain sol- 
vent so long, we determined on an 
early and frugal dinner at the Grub- 
well, having resolved most religiously 
not to exceed an expenditure of 1s. 6d. 
on refreshing our inward man, for 
we have invariably found our econo- 
my much stimulated by the sudden 
ruin of two or three friends, the 
bursting of some cherished bubble in 
a city company, which was to have 
paid us 100 per cent, or the unex- 
pected smash of two or three banking 
establishments, whose insolvency has 
taken every body by surprise but 
themselves. 

The first person we met in the 
coffee-room was Bill Crackaway, one 
whom we have always looked upon 
as a bird of illomen. His long un- 
gainly person is crowned with a face 
which Dame Nature must have fash- 
ioned just after making a bad debt, 
and, therefore, in the worst of tem- 
pers. A countenance of preterna- 
tural longitude is imperfectly relieved 
by a nose on which the partial hand 
of Nature has lavished every bounty 
—length, breadth, thickness, all but 
a—bridge; a mouth that seemed 
suddenly arrested in the act of whist- 
ling, and, from its conformation, 
could only eliminate a sinister sneer, 
but was physically incapable of the 
candour of an honest laugh, which, 
with a most inhuman squint, gave a 
rare finish to the os frontis of this 
Corinthian capital of our club. 

The first question this worthy 
lispingly asked of us was, “ Have 
you heard the news?” To which, 
answering in the negative, he pro- 
ceeded to inform us that Lord Edward 
Softhead had, to use our informant’s 
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expression, “cut his stick and 
bolted.” 

“ On what account ? 

“Oh! the bums are making some 
kind inquiries after him.” 

“And how much does he owe?” 
we asked. 

“ Only 300,000/.” was the answer ; 
“but, then, it is to the discounters, 
and I suppose, as he is rather green, 
he will not have touched more than 
30 or 40,0002.” 

Now, as Crackaway added to the 
occupation of editor of a pseudophi- 
losophical magazine the business of a 
bill-broker in the City, we take it for 
granted he knew something about 
these matters, and that, there- 
fore, the fact of a young nobleman 
obtaining 30,000/. at the cost of 
270,000/. might be considered to be 
true, or very nearly true. Three 
eases of wholesale ruin in one day, 
arising from the same cause, namely, 
the avarice of the rich trading on the 
helpless improvidence of the needy, 
suggested to us some very grave re- 
flections, and we determined to make 
some investigations into the subject 
of the “discount” of bills and pro- 
missory note, at the exorbitant rates 
of interest now so common among all 
classes, and, pledging ourselves that 
every statement herein contained is 
a naked and unadorned fact, we shall 
proceed to give our readers the fruits 
of some of our investigations into this 
curious yet important subject, and 
make them acquainted with some of 
the individuals who are generally 
known as discounters. 

Although the enormous profits 
made by the London bankers are 
principally derived from the discount 
of bills of exchange, yet it is not to 
them, or to the other deservedly re- 
spected bankers of the great metro- 
polis, that the multifarious evils 
arising from the usurious discount of 
bills is to be attributed. To one of 
these the offer by a customer to allow 
a larger rate of interest than 5 per 
cent would raise at once a prima fa- 
cie case of suspicion against the good- 
ness of the paper, and would cause 
its instant rejection; and it reflects 
the highest honour on the body of 
the London bankers generally that 
it is, inter se, considered disreputable 
to discount any paper at a higher 
rate than 5 per cent, unless, indeed, 
the great leviathan of Threadneedle 
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Street should, as it does occasionally, 
set them the example by demanding 
a higher rate of interest, when, in 
self-defence, they are obliged to ad- 
vance with that establishment pari 
passu. But as we have been a good 
deal behind thescenes among the bank- 
ing body of the capital, we, in justice 
to our readers, must admit that, al- 
though the foregoing practice of the 
London bankers as to the rate of in- 
terest on discounts may be the gene- 
ral rule, yet such rule has its excep- 
tions ; and we must own that some of 
the smaller houses “nibble” at a 
higher, in a word at an unjust rate 
of interest, when they think that the 
transaction will not be blown upon: 
but, in speaking of the London bank- 
ers generally, we do not include joint- 
stock banks. These latter institutions 
have, in one or two remarkable cases, 
obtained an amount of business and 
success that reflects great credit upon 
the talents of their managers ; never- 
theless, it is perfectly notorious that 
these establishments have not done 
their business so respectably as the 
private banking-houses; and it is 
pretty well understood that the share- 
holders in these banks reckon among 
their other advantages the important 
privilege of getting their own paper 
discounted in preference to bills of 
more respectable parties and of more 
substantial security. ‘To cover the 
losses contingent on such an un- 
healthy mode of doing business, these 
banks will receive 7, 8, and 10 per 
cent; and although we have, prima 
Jfacie, no right to complain of, or in- 
terfere with, the mode with which 
any establishment fills its coffers, as 
long as it does so honestly, yet, when 
the example set by such influential 
companies is taken into consideration, 
the subject is one which we are justi- 
fied in reprobating, as it affords an 
occasional argument and excuse to 
the usurious adventurers who now 
infest the metropolis, and who plead 
the practice of the City bankers as an 
excuse for their own rascality. 

Our object being to introduce our 
readers principally to some of those 
persons who deal largely in the dis- 
counts of bills at a highly usurious 
rate of interest, we shall leave the 
City banking establishments and shall 
pass over the large bill-broking firms 
of the City, which latter money- 
making concerns we may touch upon 
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in a future paper, and will now 
transport our readers from Lombard 
Street to the stealthy retreats of some 
of those usurious adventurers whose 
whereabouts and whose very exist- 
ence are almost unknown to the great 
majority of their fellow-citizens, until, 
smarting under some desperate loss, 
or stung by the sudden failure of 
some pigeon, whose ruin their ex- 
tortions had precipitated, we see them 
claiming in the bankruptcy court 
thousands where they had only ad- 
vanced hundreds; or, stimulated by 
malignity and revenge, we behold 
them in the insolvent court vainly 
opposing the discharge of some un- 
happy victim, who, but for their vil- 
lany, would have never appeared 
there. 

The first on our list of bill-dis- 
counters is, by race and religion, a 
Jew, with whom we will shortly 
afford our readers an_ interview. 
About twelve o’clock at noon a well- 
appointed cab of the newest fashion, 
driven by a youthful aristocrat, may 
be seen rattling through the City. 
The fashionable driver pulls up sud- 
denly at the end of King William 
Street, where it meets the foot of 
Gracechurch Street. We presume 
he is reluctant to proceed further and 
run the risk of exposing his well- 
varnished cab as a pleasing target for 
the poles of the loitering omnibuses, 
the drivers of which latter have 
obtained a well-earned fame for their 
dexterity in this diverting and inno- 
cent department of toxology ; or, 
perhaps, the noble lord has no wish 
to be seen in a neighbourhood where 
he innocently enough fancies his un- 
usual appearance might excite re- 
mark; and, on the whole, we are 
disposed to think it is some such 
feeling that induces him to press his 
perfumed mouchoir with so much 
energy to his mouth and nose, as if 
he were sorely afflicted with rheum, 
or his olfactories disturbed with the 
nameless and conflicting odours that, 
floating from Billingsgate and the 
Thames on the south, and from 
Leadenhall Market and Bishopsgate 
on the north and east, concentrate 
their united perfumes on the crown 
of the causeway facing London 
Bridge. Half-way between the bridge 
and where we left the cab, our hero 
stops at the private door of a respect- 
able shop. His unassuming knock 
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is answered by a pretty little slip of 
Jewish virginity, whose keen and 
sparkling eye and startled blush pro- 
nounce an unconscious but eloquent 
panegyric on the aristocratic graces 
of the well-dressed prodigal, who, in 
asking for her father, returns her 
admiring glance with a much greater 
amount of interest than he would 
willingly pay for a loan of some of 
her parent’s bank-notes. Our titled 
adventurer is at once ushered into 
the apartments on the second floor 
of Moses Lawder, Esq., or, as he is 
called for brevity, Moss Lawder. 
Our friend Moss professes to be in 
the wine, ham, picture, diamond, 
silver, old clothes, and bill-broking 
trades. Moss received his youthful 
customer with an address oily and 
bland as the “sweet south breathing 
o'er a bed of violets;” for their last 
transaction had turned up trumps, in 
other words, Moss had netted 70 
per cent by a “little bill” for 500/. 
discounted some three months before. 
To be brief, the young noble is in 
want of 1000/., and candidly informed 
the salacious Jew that he had drop- 
ped a serious sum at Tattersall’s the 
day before, and the money he must 
have at any price. The Jew, after 
protesting that he was suffering un- 
der the most abandoned poverty, and 
was then on the very penultimate step 
tothe Union workhouse, agreed to dis- 
count the youth’s acceptance at three 
months on certain terms, viz. that he 
should give him 500/. in cash, a real 
Claude (credat Judeus) of the value 
of 500/., which he would generously 
put down at 250/., and 250/. to be 
deducted from the discount. These 
terms being accepted with too great 
an appearance of haste, Moss became 
alive to the frightful fact that he 
had let his victim off too cheap, and 
contrived very ingeniously to intro- 
duce to his notice the dilapidated 
ruins of an ancient silver teapot, 
whose spout had been curiously com- 
pressed in a fit of lunacy under the 
convulsive grinders of the celebrated 
Israel Golsmith, a ninth cousin of 
the soft-spoken Moss, the very morn- 
ing the said Israel made but one step 
between the Cross of St. Paul’s and 
the statue of Queen Anne in the yard 
beneath, to the great astonishment of 
the Hampstead coachmen who for- 
merly plied in the quiet and seques- 
tered neighbourhood of the cathe- 
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dral. This interesting relic, which 
Moss declared he would not part 
with to his own mother at any price, 
he offered to hand over to the noble 
lord on being allowed the small sum 
of 507. To this the borrower also 
agreed; and Moss proceeded to fill 
up the cheque, when he appeared 
suddenly to recollect that, in the last 
transaction with the youthful noble, 
he had been paid one shilling in the 
pound per month, and that, accord- 
ing to the present rate, he was en- 
during the intolerable hardship of 
taking 50/. less than in the last little 
business. To this last ingenious 
move the victim, with many a wry 
face, was obliged to submit, and the 
terms of the loan were then agreed 
to on the foregoing basis. It may 
not be unamusing to our readers to 
see the particulars of Moss’s cash ac- 
count, the original of which is now 
before us, and signed in duplicate by 
both parties, for Moss is always very 
particular in his transactions. 


a. s» «& 

To discount cccccccccess 300 0 O 
To a Claude, warranted by 
Woodburn, should that 
in the Grosvenor Gallery 

not be genuine .......< 250 0 0 


To an ancient silver teapot, 
19 oz. 12 dwt., with cu- 
rious legend tied to the 


MED sssctvesssaass 38 6 © 
To bill-stamp, 12s. 6d.; pa- 

per, Sd. secccccccscece 12 9 
Glass of sherry and biscuit ’.s 


COOK ssccctcecccsccss 390 8S 9D 


£1000 0 0 


Both parties then took their leave 
mutually dissatisfied. Something 
knocked at Moss’s bosom, a warning 
voice, that his victim was almost too 
easy, that the bill could not be good, 
and could, in fact, never be paid ; 
and that the young nobleman was 
scarcely out of the house before he 
would prefer undoing the whole 
transaction. The other more youth- 
ful and indiscreet party, in driving 
home, began to entertain some strong 
doubts whether he was not on the 
highroad to the devil or something 
very near it. We shall not fatigue 
our readers with the subsequent his- 
tory of this transaction, our object 
being to shew them how these mat- 
ters are accomplished. Ex uno disce 
omnes. We shall leave our friend 
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Moss, and proceed to the next usurer 
who figures on our list. 
This individual is an Irish ad- 
venturer, of good figure, fair com- 
plexion, and handsome features, 
with eyes expressive of the most 
irrepressible roguery, and a most 
consummate address. Three times 
a bankrupt (the largest amount of 
his assets on any of these occasions 
being a table and three chairs), we 
have seen him, under the genial aid 
of three catastrophes that would 
have irremediably consigned ordinary 
men to the workhouse, migrating 
from an unfurnished office—a cham- 
ber in an obscure court in the eity— 
to a magnificent mansion in juxta- 
position with the stately palace of 
royalty itself. Dressed out in the 
extreme of fashion, his chin embedded 
in the glistening gloss of a black 
satin stock, whose rich texture throws 
into strong relief the costly pins with 
which it is studded, we see him, on a 
Sunday, stepping into his chariot in 
a costume that would bespeak a man 
of rank but for its want of simpli- 
city, and with the air and pretensions 
of a duke, but for his want of ease. 
He rolls along in his well-poised 
carriage to the Roman Catholic chapel 
in Moorfields, to relieve his conscience 
from the enormities of the week that 
is past or to come. A magnus Apollo 
among his own creed and clergy, who 
are content to participate in his well- 
calculated bounty without inquiring 
from what fcetid source the means 
may have originally sprung. After 
leaving mass, and having enjoyed to 
his fill the mute admiration of the best 
portion of the company assembled 
there to witness that ceremony, we 
next observe our dashing adventurer 
rattling through the Drive in Hyde 
Park, his emblazoned panels, high- 
mettled horses, and well- -appointed 
liveries, exciting the gaping wonder 
of the open-mouthed crowd. As the 
bold Hibernian rolls along, the keen 
eyes of any of the “ knowing hands” 
on town may calculate to a nicety 
the duration of the metropolitan ex- 
istence of the various sprigs of fash- 
ion whom he may happen to meet on 
his route. One young gentleman 
returns his forward and vulgar sa- 
lutation with an uneasy, ‘discon- 
certed air, his native politeness and 
youthful inexperience _ preventing 
him from giving the Hibernian the 
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cut direct. He is heir to 12,0002. 
a-year, and has lately applied for 
500/., and has paid handsomely for 
the loan, and intends, and will have 
the means of paying his bill when 
due. The next individual who crosses 
his path is the eldest son of a 
marquess, and, by courtesy, an earl. 
He holds an office about the court, 
and, on his father’s death, will step 
into a substantial patrimony. He 
has been in the habit of driving hard 
bargains with our Irish friend, keeps 
a safe betting-book, is up to every 
thing in town, and is noted as “a 
safe card.” His coolness, sagacity, 
and prudence, give promise of a 
long and prosperous career. Our 
adventurer, who had “done busi~ 
ness” with the noble lord only 
the day before, eagerly thrusts his 
person out of his carriage-window, 
and, with his blandest smiles and 
most obsequious bows, invites a cor- 
responding recognition from the noble 
roué. But, alas for human vanity! 
The Duke of Grandison and the 
premier happened to be riding by at 
the same time. A stare of cool con- 
tempt and indifference from the noble 


lord, “ where cold obstruction’s apa- 
thy” chilled the brazen-faced usurer 
to the soul, and obliged him to slink 
back into the recesses of his carriage, 
and seek what consolation he could 


from his own reflections. His mor- 
tified pride, however, shortly after 
received some solace from the friendly 
recognition of a metropolitan member 
of parliament, whose bonhomie, and 
frank, cheerful address, soon consoled 
the usurer for the wound so recently 
inflicted on his vanity, but, at the 
same time, from the unusual energy 
and fervour of the honourable mem- 
ber’s grasp, the usurer anticipates a 
speedy application to his check-book. 
Richard O'Reilly, for that is the pa- 
tronymic of the personage whom we 
have been endeavouring to give a 
faint description of, carries on the 
business of a bill-discounter on a 
large scale. Having agents at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, who are well 
drilled to their business, hardly any 
youths entitled to large possessions, 
and given to dissipation and pleasure, 
escape his net. Lis general mode of 
doing business is one shilling in the 
pound per month, which, being equal 
to 60 per cent per annum, may fairly 
account for his having latterly taken 
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to dining off plate, which, he finds, 
greatly improves the flavour of his 
dishes and gives a more vigorous 
tone to his digestive organs. We 
will now give our readers a scene 
from the front parlour of the man- 
sion of this illustrious worthy. The 
applicant for an advance on this oc- 
casion is not one of the patrician 
order. No less a person than 
Thomas Flaming Flurry, Esq. ap- 
plies to O'Reilly for a loan for three 
morths on the “most irrefragable 
security.” We love to bring great 
men together, and really Flaming 
Flurry is one of a very peculiar 
order. Although boasting of pos- 
sessing the most ancient blood of 
Scotland in his veins, the severe and 
impartial Muse of History must pro- 
nounce him to be of pure Hibernian 
descent. A picturesque cabin, situ- 
ated at the side of a “wind-beaten 
hill” in a northern county of Ireland, 
was the real castle of his ancestors ; 
and the sign of the Checquers, affixed 
by the hand of some village Wilkie 
to the exterior of his father’s halls, 
relieved in some respect the dull uni- 
formity of structure which, sacrifi- 
cing architectural grace to luxury 
and convenience, preferred the sim- 
ple and severe of the pure Doric to 
the vulgar additions of windows or 
shutters. The crumbs and frag- 
ments of his learning were picked up 
by him in the same manner as that 
patient quadruped the donkey does 
his food at the hedgeside; and con- 
gratulating him and mankind upon 
his narrow escape from a prosecution 
for felony in another northern county 
in this country, we shall contemplate 
him, by the force of his effrontery 
and courage, pushing himself into 
the direction of six city companies, 
writing pamphlets on banking, and 
professing to teach bankers how to 
make the most of their capital, he 
being simple enough to believe that 
that respectable body could require 
any further enlightenment on such a 
subject. Flaming Flurry is the 
founder of the national bank of Gar- 
ryowen, from which he has a salary 
of 1000/. a-year as managing director. 
He is also chairman of the National 
Blatherumskite Loan, Bubble-Fund, 
and Reversionary Oyster-Shell So- 
cicty, a director of the Patent Metro- 
politan Slipping Pavement Company, 
and chairman of the Rocky Moun- 
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tains’ Waste Land Improvement 
Society. Notwithstanding all these 
various official appointments, his 
indomitable activity enables him to 
be an extensive dealer in shares, 
particularly in those of the different 
companies with which he may be 
connected ; and this brings us to his 
meeting with the usurer O'Reilly. 


To properly describe the greeting of 


these two individuals, each a great man 
in his way, would be impossible ; 
and we shall, therefore, pass it over 
with merely remarking that, although 
both these adventurers hated each 
other from the bottom of their souls, 
yet their apparent cordiality was so 
greatas to render them almost speech- 
less with joy at the meeting. Flurry 
then stated that he wanted 1500/. 
immediately, and was ready to bleed 
handsomely for it, as he had to pay 
out a pudding-headed director of the 
National Blatherumskite, who ac- 
tually had the hardihood to impeach 
the honesty of the said Flaming 
F lurry, and even went so far as to 
call him a rogue ; and that, therefore, 
it was, in his opinion and in that of 
his brother directors, high time to 
get rid of the unreasonable individual 
who had formed so improper an esti- 
mate of even the great Flaming 
Flurry himself. O'Reilly, after 
severely condemning such rampant 
folly on the part of the obnoxious 
director of the Blatherumskite, quietly 
asked the nature of the proposed 
security, at the same time intimating 
that the personal security of the said 
Flaming Flurry was not quite so 
good as Rothschild’s. 

. “Don’t say another word, my dear 
friend,” cried Flurry ; “ I have the 
nicest little plan in the world. There 
are 1000 shares in the National Bank 
of Garryowen which are unappro- 
priated. They are up 10s. a share 
in the market. Do you w rite to me 
that you want to buy them. I will 
hand you over the scrip. Do you 
go at once into the market, sell the 
scrip, put the 500/. difference in your 
pocket, and the purchaser will have 
to pay the piper.” 


The meaning of which was, that 
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this Flaming Flurry, as managing di- 
rector, would hand over an acknow- 
ledgment that O’Reilly was the 
owner of one thousand pound shares 
in the said bank, and, overlook- 
ing his duty as manager and di- 
rector, would enable this O’Reilly to 
pocket the premium without having 
paid one shilling deposit on the 
shares. 

“ But that is only 500/. after all,” 
replied O'Reilly. “ Where is the 
rest and my profit to come from ?” 

* And is not 500/. enough profit 
for three months, you unconscionable 
bone-picker ?” cried Flurry. “ As 
to the remainder, you know I can 
turn the illustriou8 Daniel O’Gam- 
mon round my little finger, and he 
will join me in a bill at three months 
for that sum, so that you will nett 
your 500/. clear by the business.” 

“ There is a great risk still,” re- 
plied O'Reilly. “te The 15002. bill is 
but paper after all;” to which, after 
musing awhile, the fertile Flurry 
cried out,— 

* ©O’Gammon is sure to pay, for 
the potato-crop in Garryowen has 
been a failure, and there have been 
three massacres since Easter, and 
there are two fresh grievances in 
petto, so that the great O’Gammon 
fund will be trebled this year.” To 
all this O'Reilly replied by a par- 
ticular shake of the head, on which 
Flurry, determined to clench the 
business, exclaimed, “ I have it! Is 
there any friend of yours, O'Reilly, 
that wants a baronetcy? We'll get 
him one, if you will do the bill.” 

“ Why,” said O'Reilly, “ if my 
eldest son, Adolphus Frederick Ches- 
terfield Belfast O'Reilly, were of age, 
it would be just the thing. It wouldn't 
suit me, as I am rather afraid the 
papers might think that the honour 
came too soon after my bankruptcy. 
However, you shall have the cash, 
and O’Gammon must get the dignity 
for my friend, Ahasuerus Snob, the 
great Catholic millionaire ;” and so 
the friends departed, and, presuming 
our readers have had enough of them, 
we shall take our leave of them, too, 
and change the scene. 


No. IL 


In an old dingy square, situate 


within that terra incognita lying to 
the east of Tottenham Court Road, 


stands a large roomy house, which 
has been now erected for the best 
part of a century. Its fresh-painted 
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area, railing, and doorway, and white- 
washed walls, somewhat relieve that 
look of quiet professional antiquity 
which hangs about the building. 
The careless passer-by would scarcely 
observe the iron bars which are fixed 
to the parlour-windows, and which 
appear to have been placed there 
more for ornament than use. A large 
brass plate on the street-door, which 
latter is generally thrown hospitably 
open, announces that one Belthazar 
Grab, wine- merchant, &c., resides 
within. About the centre of the 
passage or hall stands a large glass 
door, generally firmly closed, with 
divers perpendicular bars also affixed 
thereto, as well as various other pon- 
derous fastenings, which, to those 
who are curious in the art of the 
locksmith and other mechanical con- 
trivances for the practical illustra- 
tion of the old proverb of “ safe bind, 
safe find,” would present a wide field 
of very interesting inquiry. Strong 
as this door is, we will take the liberty 
of passing it, and, ascending to the 
first floor, will enter a large mea- 
grely furnished apartment that looks 
out on the smoke-dried trees of the 
square: seated uneasily on the edge 


of a chair near the fire is a youth of 


some twenty-three summers, well- 
dressed, but with his costume slightly 
discomposed, his hair unbrushed and 
standing on end, like a barley-stack 
bewitched, and one of his shirt-col- 
lars obstinately refusing to stand in 
its position, and bent slovenly back 
over the stock. This young gentle- 
man is, at the time we are speaking 
of, a captive in the best room of the 
best sponging-house in the metro- 
polis; for which honour he has to 
pay the small trifle of two guineas 
a-day, and about a pound sterling a 
meal. He had only that morning 
been “ bagged” by Balthazar Grab 
himself. At the moment our scene 
opens, the prisoner is listlessly smok- 
ing a cigar, and ever and anon sipping 
from a tumbler some wine and water. 
Opposite to him with his back to the 
fire, his coat-tails tucked over his 
arms and his hands in his breeches’ 
pocket, stands a short, fat, oily-faced 
cunning-looking Jew, of some fifty- 
five years, with as many seals, rings, 
chains, and jewels upon his person as 
would make him an excellent am- 
bulatory advertisement for Storr and 
Mortimer’s boutique. This latter per- 
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sonage is Belthazar Grab, wine-mer- 
chant, bill-broker, picture -dealer, 
and officer to the sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex. The young gentle- 

man before him is the noted Orlando 
Templeton, Esq., the eldest son of 
Sir Orlando Templeton, a baronet of 
extensive estates and large revenues. 
The son, when at Oxford, was, by 
the mean parsimony of his father, 
obliged to live upon an annual stipend 
barely sufficient to keep body and 
soul together. Under such circum- 
stances young Templeton naturally 
fell into debt at the university ; and 
his father, with a very bad grace, 
discharged just so much of his son’s 
debts as would enable him to take 
his degree. ‘The youth was then sent 
to the Temple and read for the bar, 
his father being desirous of making 
him a lawyer, solely to learn him 
how to take care of his money! A 
generous temper, chambers in the 
Temple, 300/. a-year and troops of 
pleasant friends, produced their 
natural result. Templeton got into 
debt. A long outstanding account 
of his tailor’s, commencing at Oxford, 
now amounted to 400/. He was served 
witha writ. Not yet up to the mode 
of raising the wind already touched 
upon in this paper, ashamed to ask 
any of his youthful friends — and if 
he did he was sure to apply to the 
most good-natured of the number, 
who was as sure to be the poorest of 
the lot — he was unable to settle the 
action, and a judgment by default 
was obtained against him by his un- 
relenting creditor ; and the inex- 
perienced young man found all his 
difficulties” suddenly solved by re- 
ceiving an inv itation of so pressing a 
nature to Grab’s hotel as would ad- 
mit of no delay. At the time of our 
introducing the reader behind the 
scenes at Grab’s sponging-house, the 
following conversation was going on 
between the two occupants of the 
apartment :— 

“That ere tailor has done you 
brown, Mr. Templeton,” quoth Grab. 
“ TIle has charged you 40 per cent 
more than my friend, Moses, of Ald- 
gate. I should advise you to resist 
such sinful wickedness.” 

“ No, hang it, Grab! the account 
was an old one, and I ought to have 
paid it before, only the governor is 
so crusty I didn't dare ask for the 
cash.” 
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“ Howsomedever,” quoth Grab, “| 
think you may cut the account down 
one half. I have a son an attorney ; 
and if you will put the business in 
his hands, I doesn’t mind if I let you 
out on my own ’sponsibility, for I 
really feels for a young genleman 
sitivated as you be.” 

“ Give us your hand, Grab ; you're 
a regular good fellow, and no mistake! 
Send for the lawyer—for the devil— 
any body, rather than stay in this 
hole, or let my governor know of 
this scrape !” 

Now Grab is not only blessed with 
a goodly store of worldly goods, but 
he hath also three sons, each worthy 
of so illustrious a sire. The eldest 
is an attorney at law, and solicits in 
chancery ; the second is an auctioneer, 
appraiser, and sheriff’s broker, and 
the third is a sheriff's officer; thus 
presenting in their persons and oc- 
cupations a beautiful illustration of 
that refined and delicate mechanism 
of our laws, by which we are become 
“the envy of surrounding nations, 
and the wonder of the world ;” for 
whereas it would not be consistent 
with the principles of our common 
law that A and B should have any 
pecuniary disagreement unsettled 
without benevolently handing over 
an equal, perhaps a greater amount, 
than the sum in dispute to some third 
or fourth party strangers to the dis- 
putants (which divine principle is no 
doubt adopted for the purpose of 
giving the best practical lesson to 
mankind on the propriety of unani- 
mity and concord on all questions 
relating to meum and tuum), so in its 
infinite wisdom our glorious consti- 
tution has selected certain praise- 
worthy and disinterested individuals 
to carry these grand objects out. 
An attorney first steps in, whom the 
eloquent language of a writ intimates 
to B that our young and lovely queen 
will be happy to see him in a par- 
ticular part of her dominions called 
Westminster, in order that he may 
have some friendly chat with A about 
the value of some tallow-candles, or 
the due fulfilment of some promises 
to pay. B, who is not a proud man, 
out of sheer modesty, neglects such 
a polite invitation, and, in due pro- 
cess of time, finds that another per- 
son in the shape of the sheriff of the 
county is taking a profound interest 
in his concerns by a visit from two 
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amiable-looking individuals, who call 
to effect a “levy.” Now supposing 
that the levy be insufficient, or that 
there are no goods, a nulla bona, 
which, strange as it may appear, is 
not uncommon, forthwith a mys- 
terious instrument, called a Ca. Sa., 
transfers the person of B. to a dis- 
tant part of the kingdom of Surrey, 
in order that six weeks of the South- 
wark air, and four days attendance at 
Portugal Street in the Insolvent 
Court, may send him forth pure 
and undefiled, and utterly white- 
washed from his former transgres- 
sions. Now Grab’s son is the at- 
torney who sues B; another son, the 
auctioneer, makes a levy on his goods 
and sells the same under the sheriff ; 
and, supposing such goods to be in- 
sufficient to cover the debt, in steps 
Jilius the third, Grab’s youngest son, 
who, by virtue of a Ca. Sa., transfers 
the corpus of the delinquent to the 
Queen’s Bench; or if the case is dif- 
ficult and worthy of his genius, the 
great Grab himself, in the plenitude 
of his magnificence, captures the de- 
fendant, and transfers him, if he have 
any sovereigns of which he can be 
drained, to the house in the square 
aforesaid ; and, after having sucked 
the unfortunate of his last shilling, 
he consigns him to Whitecross Street 
in a hackney-coach, taking especial 
care to retain his victim’s great-coat 
to pay the 5s. coach hire. 

To return from this long digression 
to our immediate subject, we will 
briefly add that Grab is well aware 
that young Templeton is the inde- 
feasible heir to all his father’s estates. 
He sends for the lawyer, his son, 
who, out of the most unaffected com- 
passion for Templeton’s situation, 
generously offers to give his father 
an undertaking for his appearance ; 
but the father, not to be outdone in 
magnanimity, declares he will forego 
the whole 400/. with the sheriff, and 
that he will only require for the ad- 
vance “a little bill” from Tem- 
pleton, at five months, for 6007. The 
latter, joyful and grateful for his 
speedy escape, subscribes to any thing 
he is asked. Instructions for a bill 
in equity are given against the tai- 
lor’s orders, and also for fifty dozen of 
some ales ; half-a-dozen bills in blank 
are accepted, and Templeton flies to 
his home to congratulate himself on 
his marvellous good fortune at hay- 
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ing fallen into the hands of the very 
pink of bumbailiffs. The result 
was, as might be expected, that, from 
owing from 400/. to 500/., Templeton 
found himself in debt, twelve months 
after, to the tune of 15,0002. or 20,0001. ; 
the process by which he had arrived 
at such a curious consummation was 
a mystery to all but the initiated. 
His father was eventually obliged to 
come forward to save the reversion 
of the estates from going to the ham- 
mer, and his son from disgrace and 
dishonour. 

We will now introduce to the 
reader a class of dealers in loans who 
have hitherto had very little atten- 
tion bestowed upon them. However 
immoral and unjust the mode of 
making money we have been just 
describing may be, the men engaged 
in these transactions rarely affect any 
modesty in extorting large interest 
for their advances, and, therefore, do 
not enhance the vice of extortion by 
any hypocritical nicety on the sub- 
ject of their terms. There is a class 
of persons, however, who set up in 
their career of money-lending upon 
the principle of accommodating the 
humble tradesman, the laborious art- 
isan, and hard-working clerk, at ex- 
tremely low and moderate rates of 
interest, but who, at the same time, 
under such specious pretences, per- 
petuate a greater amount of villanous 
extortions than nearly all the other 
classes of usurers put together. In 
short, we mean the Loan Societies. 
The origin and history of these 
societies, and of the persons who com- 
pose them, would be a most valuable 
contribution to our statistical litera- 
ture. ‘Their mode of business, being 
for the most part uniform, may be 
conveniently touched upon here. The 
idea of such an establishment gene- 
rally originates in the teeming brain 
of some scheming attorney. Under 
his auspices, three or four wealthy 
tradesmen, who, mayhap, are his 
clients, contribute a stock-purse of 
some 1000/. or 15001. The loans 
they advance are to a small amount, 
the great majority being about ten 
pounds, ‘Their transactions are con- 
ducted in the following manner :—- 
A handsome gin-palace, or well ap- 
pointed public-house, is selected as 
the scene of their operations. On 
the first-floor of such a house, two 
days a-week, are seated at a table 
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three persons, whose respectable attire 
barely redeems them from the indi- 
genous vulgarity Nature originally 
stamped upon their persons. These 
individuals attend to all the business 
connected with the society, viz. the 
application for loans, the receipt of 
the instalments, the imposition of 
fines, and the advancement of mo- 
nies. A small tradesman, being in 
want of ten pounds, attends “ the 
Board” on one of its stated days of 
business. He gives his name and 
address, and also the names and ad- 
dresses of two housekeepers of re- 
pute, who may be willing to join 
him as securities for the money. 
“The board,” having received all 
the particulars, direct the applicant 
to call on the next “ board day.” 
In the meantime, one of the “ gen- 
tlemen” (!) whois probably a retired 
tradesman, makes inquiries touching 
the respectability, that is, the sol- 
vency, of the borrower and his sure- 
ties. At a subsequent “ board-day,” 
the inquiries proving satisfactory, the 
party attends, and the loan is agreed 
to. A joint and several promissory 
note is drawn for ten pounds, con- 
ditioned to be paid within twelve 
months by certain weekly instal- 
ments. And a further condition is, 
that if such instalment be neglected, 
the lenders should be entitled to sue 
for the whole, or inflict such fine as 
they may think proper. They, “the 
board,” then deduct twelve months’ 
interest in advance, as also the amount 
of the bill-stamp, together with five 
or ten shillings for the expense of 
making the inquiries, and sixpence 
for the benefit of the public-house, 
which sixpence is composed of two- 
pence for the use of the apartment, 
and a ticket for four-pennyworth of 
gin or other refreshment upon the 
bar below. 

By the foregoing statement it will 
be seen that, on a loan of a sum pre- 
sumed to be ten pounds, the borrower 
really receives, after the deductions 
above mentioned, only eight pounds 
eighteen shillings, or thereabouts. 
But, the condition being that he must 
pay the ten pounds by certain weekly 
instalments, he will have, of course, 
to attend every week on a stated 
day with the instalment, and on its 
receipt the payer gets credit on the 
back of the bill for the amount of 
such instalment, less sixpence, the 
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same being deducted as before, viz. 
twopence for the room and fourpence 
for a gin ticket, and, this ceremony 
being repeated fifty-two times in the 
course of the year, the amount which 
will be deducted in this shape from 
the borrower is one pound six shil- 
lings, which, being added to one pound 
two shillings already deducted, makes 
the sum two pounds eight shillings, 
and such is really the amount the 
London artisan and mechanic has to 
pay for a twelve months’ loan of ten 
pounds, or within a shade of 25 
per cent, and if to this be added 
the waste of time and shoe leather in 
going to and fro every week, gene- 
rally a great distance, at least ten 
shillings per annum more might be 
further added ; for be it known that 
the small tradesman and respectable 
mechanic, with a weakness common 
to us all, will not, in general, apply 
to the loan society nearest to him, 
but to the one farthest from his own 
abode, for fear of exposing his cir- 
cumstances to his own neighbour- 
hood. ‘Thus the small stationer or 
chandler of Paddington will apply to 
a loan society which holds out at the 
Goose and Bootjack in the Borough ; 
and the black-muzzled son of Crispin, 
who hammers away at Rotherhithe, 
will seek assistance from his accommo- 
dating friends at the Cat and Coffin, 
not 100 miles from the Fever Hos- 
pital at Battle Bridge. But, gentle 
reader, do not for an instant dream 
that 25 or 30 per cent paid by 
the regular and straightforward re- 
ligious and teetotalling artisan is suffi- 
cient to satisfy the craving of these 
pestiferous and usurious sureties; 
their real milch-cows are the de- 
faulters, or those who cannot or will 
not keep up their weekly instalments. 
Then the real fun begins; every 
week that passes with a default of 
payment a fine, arbitrary in its 
amount and its exaction, is imposed, 
which must be either submitted to or 
the consequence is obvious. An at- 
torney and the fear of three separate 
writs against the three parties—the 
principal and his three sureties on 
the bill—at a cost of two pounds two 
shillings for each writ, will soon 
bring the most contumacious to rea- 
son, or, should any be so obstinate 
as to hold out, a judgment obtained 
against the three at an expense of 
ten pound each man, or thirty pounds, 
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supposing the actions undefended, 
will soon reconcile the most imprac- 
ticable to the easier alternative of 
paying sixty pound per cent to the 
loan company, that percentage being 
the average amount which, from a 
vast number of data, we have ascer- 
tained irregular borrowers ordinarily 
pay to these societies. It may be 
supposed that the very great risk 
run by loan societies justifies them 
in receiving a large amount of in- 
terest. But there is no such thing 
as risk in the case, or, if any, it is 
small indeed ; and this arises from the 
following very remarkable facts :— 

The number of these societies now 
in the metropolis may amount to 
150. A community of pursuits and 
a community of interests has created 
among them, for particular objects, a 
unity of purpose, and that purpose is 
to guard against loss. ‘To accomplish 
this important object a meeting is 
held by the managers of these so- 
cieties at certain periods of the year. 
The names of all parties who have 
been defaulters and their sureties are 
entered in a list, and their appear- 
ance on that list absolutely shuts them 
out from any assistance fromany other 
society. But this species of inter- 
communication does not end here. 
Among a great many societies they 
regularly interchange lists of all per- 
sons making application for loans, 
and they, of course, frequently find 
the names of parties who have al- 
ready loans floating with another 
loan society. Thus an applicant to 
a society in Marylebone will fre- 
quently find that all the defaults he 
had previously made with a society 
in Whitechapel are as well known to 
the former as to himself. By this 
means, therefore, these societies have 
organised a system of espionage that 
frequently baffles the most adroit and 
most knavish applicants, and secures 
them almost as far as human means 
can do (in the absence of tangible 
security) from any chance of loss. 

It will thus be seen that, if the 
aristocracy and higher orders are, by 
their vices or their follies, exposed to 
the extortion of the numerous usurers 
who drain their resources, and who, 
like parasitical plants round the vi- 
gorous forest tree, in appearing to 
support, eventually only strangle its 
vitality, so the middle classes, and 
even that class which is lower still, 
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are equally subject to this omnipotent 
evil. The nobleman who, with his 
eyes open, suffers his hereditary es- 
tate to slip from between his fingers 
to enrich the coffers of an avaricious 
Jew, or swell the purse of an hungry 
attorney, deserves no compassion, and 
is but scarcely entitled to the pro- 
tection of the len But the humble 
tradesman, mechanic, and artisan, 
who works hard for all that he re- 
ceives, and wants that all for the 
support of his family, is an object so 
peculiarly entitled to the benevolent 
protection of the laws, that we think 
it a crying sin in the jurisprudence 
of this country that such men, the 
very thews and sinews of the state, 
should be thus disgracefully aban- 
doned, helpless and unprotected, to 
the tender mercies of the rapacious 
harpies who batten upon their sweat 
and blood. 
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A great writer has declared that 
Roman greatness owed its decline and 
ultimate prostration to the influence 
of the money-lenders. Might we not 
apply this sentiment to ourselves? 
the evil is as universal here as it is 
oppressive and degrading. To our 
certain knowledge the precincts of 
royalty and the gilded chambers of 
the palace acknowledge its humi- 
liating presence, and smart under its 
influence with as much soreness as 
the humble parlour of the attorney's 
clerk or ill-paid assistant in the 
banker’s or merchant's counting- 
house. In a word, the evil is now 
riding roughshod over the broad sur- 
face of society, and the legislature 
will have much to answer for unless 
it speedily apply the knife, in the 
shape of some stringent law, to the 
eradication of a disease so vast. 


DOMESTIC SONNET. 


TO OUR LITTLE DOG, AFTER AN ABSENCE OF THREE MONTHS. 


Tuov look’st, thou little dog! so very arch 
Up in my face with bright, inquiring eye, 
Thine ears prick’d ? and funny head awry ; 


Sure thou hast join’d t 
I hear so much of. 


1e intellectual march 
When we parted last, 


Thou wert a puppy like a maggot round, 
Tumbling as awkwardly about the ground ; 
And scarce three weeks have since our parting past,— 
Yet now thou dost precociously begin 
To feel thine own importance, and to deem 
The house is thine, and all that dwell therein 


Bound to befriend thee. 


Tis a pleasant dream! 


I once had such. Vain dreams they were of youth! 
But thine, if well thou act’st, no dream shall prove, but truth. 
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ainoura Benysoves 


WE met—'t Was in a crowd, 

And I thought he would shun me. 
He came—I could not breathe, 

For his eye was upon me. 


He spoke—his words were cold, 
And his smile was unalter’d 

I knew how much he felt, 
For his deep-toned voice falter’d. 


I wore my bridal robe, 
And I rivalled its whiteness ; 
Bright gems were in my hair, 
How I hated their brightness ! 


He called me by my name 
As the bride of another,— 
Oh! thou hast been the cause 
Of this anguish, my mother! 


And once again we met, 
And a fair girl was near him ; 
He smiled, and whisper’d low, 
As I once used to hear him. 


She leant upon his arm,— 

Once "twas mine, and mine only ; 
I wept, for I deserved 

To feel wretched and lonely. 


And she shall be his bride,— 
At the altar he'll give her 
The love that is too true 
For a heartless deceiver. 


The world may think me gay, 
For my feelings I smother. 
Oh! thou hast been the cause 

Of this anguish, my mother. 
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VICTOR HUGO'S LETTERS.* 


CHAMPAGNE, FLANDERS, AND THE RHINE. 


“Ce siécle avait deux ans; 
plagait Sparte ; 

Déja Napoléon percait sous Bonaparte, 

Et du premier consul, trop géné par le 
droit, 

Le front de l’empereur brisait le masque 
étroit. 

Alors dans Besangon, vieille ville Espag- 
nole, 

Jeté comme la graine au gré de l’air qui 
vole, 

Nagquit d’un sang Breton et Lorrain a la 
fois 

Un enfant sans couleur, sans regard, et 
Sans Vox 5 

Si debile, qu'il fut, ainsi qu'une chimére, 

Abandonné de tous, excepté de sa mére, 

Et que son cou, ployé comme un frele 
roseau, 

Fit faire en meme temps sa biére et son 
berceau. 

Cet enfant que la vie effagait de son livre, 

Et qui n’ avait pas méme un lendemain a 
vivre, 

C'est moi !” 


Rome rem- 


Such is Victor Hugo’s description of 
his own birth, which took place in 
the old Spanish city of Besancon, 
“d'un pére soldat et d'une mére Ven- 
déenne.” His father, at the period 
of his birth, was colonel of a regi- 
ment then forming part of the garri- 
son in that city; his mother, Sophia 
Trébuchet, was the daughter of an 
owner of privateers at Nantes. His 
father afterwards became one of the 
generals of the empire, and, like many 
of the soldiers of fortune whom the 
lavish favours of Napoleon fostered 
and raised to station and power, he 
was brave, bold, cruel, and unscru- 
pulous. In 1807 Madame Hugo pro- 
ceeded to Italy to join her husband, 
who had been appointed governor of 
the province of Avelino, where he 
was engaged in extirpating the bands 
of robbers then swarming through- 
out the country, and amongst others 
the band of the celebrated Fra Dia- 
volo. The scenery of Italy made a 
deep and lasting impression on the 
already susceptible mind of the young 
Victor. In 1809 he ional with 
his mother to Paris. Madame Hugo, 
with her three sons, of whom Victor 


was the youngest, resided until 1811 at 
the bottom of the cul-de-sac des Feuil- 
lantines, in the Faubourg St. Jacques, 
and her whole thoughts were be- 
stowed upon the education of her 
children. She was in every respect 
a strong-minded and most worthy 
and excellent woman, commanding 
the deepest respect, and eliciting the 
warmest attachment of a large circle 
of acquaintances. Anincident which 
occurred at this period evinces the 
energy and strength of her character ; 
and this incident is still more worthy 
of mention because it had a decided 
influence upon the political opinions 
of Victor Hugo. In 1804 General 
La Horie had been compromised in 
the transactions of Moreau. It be- 
came necessary for him to find a 
secure place of concealment. He 
sought refuge at the house of a 
friend, and while there became 
alarmingly ill. Perceiving that this 
friend was very uneasy from the ap- 
prehension of a discovery which 
would certainly ruin him, La Horie, 
though then labouring under the 
crisis of a fever, allowed himself to 
be conveyed on a litter to the abode 
of Madame Hugo, who then resided 
in the Rue de Clichy. He was met 
by the lady with every demonstra- 
tion of a hearty welcome, attended 
with every care, and enjoyed every 
comfort in a retreat secure against 
every investigation. It was sufficient 
for oe that he was the friend and 
companion-in-arms of her husband. 
The crisis of the fever passed, and La 
Horie was soon out of danger. He 
was speedily enabled to seek a safer 
asylum. In 1809, after encounter- 
ing the most alarming risks, and 
having long baffled the inquiries of 
his pursuers, he once more sought 
the Soa of Madame Hugo. She 
had then returned from Italy to her re- 
treat in the cul-de-sac des Feuillantines. 
In this retreat he was safe from the 
pursuit of his enemies, and here he 
remained for a space of two years, 
receiving at the hands of his hostess 
all the attentions which the untiring 
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solicitude of friendship could bestow. 
During the whole of this time the 
philosophic soldier watched the de- 
velopement of young Victor’s mind, 
strengthened it by daily lectures on 
Polybius, and with the love of a 
scholar explained to him the events 
detailed by the nervous pen of Taci- 
tus. At length the retreat of La 
Horie was discovered by the grossest 
treachery, and in 1811 that unfortu- 
nate man was cast into prison, whence 
he was taken to execution with Ma- 
let. This circumstance shocked the 
mind of the young poet. His feel- 
ings became embittered against the 
empire; they had been wrought up 
to a pitch of excitement and disap- 
pointment by the discourses of La 
Horie, and horrified by the fate 
which had befallen his friend. 

In the spring of 1811 he accom- 
panied his mother and brothers to 
Spain to rejoin his father, who in 
1809 had been advanced to the grade 
of general, and then held the situa- 
tion of principal major-domo to the 
palace, besides being governor of two 
provinces. Young Victor resided 
with his family in the palace Mace- 
rano, at Madrid, attended the semi- 
nary of the nobles, and speedily at- 
tracted the attention of King Joseph, 
who promised him the appointment 
of a page. The pressure of events 
rendered a longer abode at Madrid 
dangerous, and Madame Hugo re- 
turned with her two younger sons 
to Paris, and again took possession of 
her old abode in the Feuillantines. 
Here she bestowed on them solid 
classical reading, under the superin- 
tendance of Monsieur de la Riviére, 
and Tacitus, Juvenal, and subse- 
quently Virgil, became lasting favour- 
ites with Victor Hugo. But in this 
system of education there was one 
woeful want—no portion of the daily 
lessons bore upon religion! The 
mother was, in heart and soul, a true 
disciple of Voltaire, and, professing to 
live only for that which was positive 
and material in the world, she left 
each of her sons to the caprices of 
chance for the realisation of future 
systems of belief. The climate and 
manners of the peninsula had exer- 
cised considerable effect over Victor's 
expanding poetical faculties ; he could 
speak the language perfectly, and, 
while his imagination loved to revel 
amid the charming romances with 
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which that sonorous and lofty lan- 
guage is replete, he had unconsci- 
ously adopted somewhat of the stately 
Castilian gait, which he has preserved 
to the present time, and which, sit- 
ting very awkwardly upon a French- 
man, has made Victor Hugo obnoxi- 
ous to much ridicule, even among 
his own countrymen. At thirteen 
he commenced composition, his 
first poetical efforts being dedicated 
to the exploits of Roland and Christ- 
ian chivalry. Domestic jars had 
compelled a separation between his 
father and mother—the mother's 
inveterate feeling of dislike to the 
empire, now expressed without re- 
straint, confirmed the sentiments 
entertained by young Victor, and 
while incipient love for a young lady, 
whom he subsequently married, 
added force to his poetic ardour, deep 
meditation over the lessons imparted 
by his friend and instructor La Horie 
hastened the mental transition as to 
political opinions, and found Victor 
Hugo a warm partisan of the first 
restoration. During the hundred 
days the father reclaimed the cus- 
tody of his two younger sons, and 
this circumstance added fuel to their 
already strong dislike to the impe- 
rial government. They were, how- 
ever, destined for the Polytechnic 
School, and sent for preparation to a 
private establishment, where they 
remained, until 1818, attending 
courses of philosophy, physics, and 
mathematics at the college Louis le 
Grand. In the last they became 
very proficient, and attracted the at- 
tention of the professors. In 1816, 
after the second restoration, Victor 
Hugo wrote a classical tragedy 
adapted to the circumstances of Louis 
XVIII.’s return to France. Its title 
was Irtaméne. In 1817 he com- 
menced another, entitled <Athélie ; 
or, the Scandinavians, and in the 
same year he sent from his school a 
poetical composition “ On the advan- 
tages of study,” for the competition 
at the French Academy. This con- 
test was remarkable for the first ap- 
pearance of Lebrun, Casimir, Dela~ 
vique, Saintine,and Loyson. At this 
period Victor Hugo was only fifteen 
years of age :— 

** Moi, qui, toujours fuyant les cités et 

les cours, 
De trois lustres a peine ai vu finir le 
cours.” 
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In 1819 two efforts of the young 
poet were crowned with success by 
the Academy of Floral Games at 
Toulouse. Their titles were Les 
Vierges de Verdun and La Statue 
de Henri IV. The last of these 
was composed hurriedly one night 
while he sat by the bedside of his 
sick mother, and undertaken in obe- 
dience to her wishes. It is needless 
to enter into further or minuter de- 
tail as to his several subsequent com- 
positions ; one has followed another 
in rapid succession, until public ap- 
proval has placed him at the head of 
the literature of his country, by the 
side of Lamartine and Béranger. 

He lost his mother in 1821, and 
the following year was dedicated to 
close and severe study. His heart 
was buoyed up by the hope that he 
should, ere long, gain the hand of the 
object of his affections. Still po- 
verty surrounded him, though the 
— party were then in power, 
and life wore any thing but a satis- 
factory aspect, when, most unex- 
pectedly, he became an object of the 
royal bounty and obtained a pen- 
sion. 

The facts connected with this cir- 
cumstance are equally honourable to 
Louis XVIII. and to Victor Hugo, 
and we have very great pleasure in 
mentioning them. ‘The friend of his 
infancy, M. Delon (who subsequently 
became the comrade-in-arms of Lord 
Byron in Greece, where he served as 
commandant of the artillery, and 
was killed), had been compromised 
in the affair of Saumur, and con- 
demned to death. The police were 
most anxious to effect his capture. 
Victor Hugo was informed of his 
friend’s perilous situation, and imme- 
diately wrote to the mother, offering 
her son an asylum in his apartments. 
“Je suis trop Royaliste, madame,” 
said he, “ pour qu’on s’avise de le 
venir chercher dans ma chambre.” 
This letter was put into the post, ad- 
dressed to “ Madame Delon, femme 
du lieutenant-de-roi, a Saint Denis.” 
He never received an answer, and 
most fortunately Delon effected his 
escape. Some time afterwards Victor 
Hugo learned that his letter had 
been opened by the secret police, and, 
as was usual with all documents of 
importance, laid before Louis X VIII. 
The king merely observed, “ I know 
this young man; he shews himself 
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in this matter a man of perfect hon- 
our, and I will bestow upon him the 
very next vacant pension.” The 
pension was accordingly bestowed on 
the poet at the time of publishing his 
first volume of odes, and he naturally 
attributed the concession of royal fa- 
vour to the circumstance of that 
ublication. The poet married when 
e had attained his twentieth year. 
But a change soon came over the 
spirit of his political belief. His 
fever of royalism gradually passed 
away; he became acquainted with 
La Mennais and other hardy and in- 
novating spirits of the age, men 
sprung from the body of the people, 
nurtured among them, and who 
knew in what the wants of societ 
consisted. The courtiers of Louis 
XVIII. were essentially children of 
the ancient, long-exploded order of 
things, who in their old age attempted 
to resuscitate the routine of existence 
to which they had become familiar- 
ised in their youth, and which they 
had never forgotten. But the public 
mind in France had gained strength 
by constant exercise and consequent 
aptitude for thought. It had cast off 
a portion of its ancient frivolity, be- 
cause it had acquired freedom, and 
with freedom came a corresponding 
staidness of manner and severity of 
purpose. The mentally antiquated 
councillors of Louis and Charles 
could not comprehend this novel posi- 
tion of affairs ; every man of capacity 
and thought saw that a change was 
inevitable. Hugo, like others, be- 
came aware of the necessity for this 
change, and, as the star of the expir- 
ing dynasty paled before his con- 
templative gaze, that of Napoleon 
arose surrounded with fresh, un- 
known, yet welcome lustre. Imme- 
diately after the retirement of Cha- 
teaubriand in 1824, he had enrolled 
himself in the ranks of the opposi- 
tion, and the first proof of his prose- 
lytism was his Ode a la Colonne. In 
August 1829, he refused the pension 
offered by M. de la Bourdonnaye as 
a slight reparation for the ministe- 
rial objections to the production of 
Marion de Orme upon the stage. 
He celebrated the “glories of the 
three days,” and since the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 has been one of the 
warmest supporters of Louis Phi- 
lippe. 
It is impossible to deny Victor 
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Hugo the possession of great power 
and originality of mind. His imagin- 
ation is vivid, his conception bril- 
liant, and he undoubtedly exercises a 
masterly control over his native 
language, second only to that which 
Byron exercised over the English ; 
and this is, indeed, supreme praise, 
when we consider the stubborn and 
unpoetical nature of the French. 
But the profuse and indiscriminate 
praises of his friends have for ever 
spoiled Victor Hugo. Fortuitous 
circumstances, such as we have de- 
tailed, effected his political conver- 
sion. The headstrong vehemence of 
a youthful temperament cast him 
among the ranks of the Royalists ; 
but they, with the exception of the 
enthusiastic, upright, and chivalrous 


Chateaubriand, could not boast a 
single writer of distinction. And 
this was nothing wonderful. The 


restoration exhibited an order of 
things sapless, lifeless, evanescent. It 
was like the dead body of the once 
beautiful object of his undying affec- 
tions, which the Portuguese monarch 
transposed from the tomb to the 
throne, bedecked in all the gaudy 
pageantry of majesty, as a mark for 
the deep homage of his subjects. 
His subjects obeyed and gratified the 
unquenchable love of their prince, 
but they, although no signs of cor- 
ruption had been visible in those 
lustreless orbs and that pallid coun- 
tenance, would nevertheless have 
been conscious that the object of their 
apparent respect had been dragged 
from its sepulchre for the purposes 
of unmeaning parade! Even so with 
the reorganisation of the old mo- 
narchy of France,—no man of soul 
could do it homage. It was some- 
thing exciting then to see a youth 
of undoubted talent actually and 
earnestly entering the lists as a 
champion in its defence. He was 
accordingly celebrated by the Royal- 
ists as one possessed of marvellous 
»owers—as an undoubted genius. 
The mark for extravagant panegy- 
ric, he leaped into precocious cele- 
brity. This lasted for about three 


years; but his powers of thought 
were soon exhausted. What novelty 
could the old monarchy present ? 
Ile perceived the errors of his ways. 
The companions of his youth were 
glorying in the certainty of a new 
advent. 


In no very distant per- 
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spective became visible to their eyes 
a boundless field for action and ce- 
lebrity. In 1824, when twenty-two 
years of age, Victor Hugo became a 
member of this exulting band, and 
was received with loudest acclama- 
tions. His factitious celebrity, of 
course, followed him. In order to 
enhance the value of their acquisi- 
tion, and that it should have its full 
influence over vacillating Royalists, 
the movement party readily admitted 
his claim to every portion of that cele- 
brity. And then all the writers of that 
party were linked together by the 
closest ties of interest. They are still 
convinced of the necessity of closest 
union and co-operation; that old 
bigotry, on the one hand, should not 
again struggle into an existence, how- 
ever ephemeral; that, on the other 
hand, the turbulence of men’s passions 
should not heave upward, upon the 
waters of political regeneration and 
the course of human action, the foul 
dregs of an aimless counter-revolu- 
tion, which must only end in fearful 
havoc and bloodshed. And the 
writers who upheld the new dynas- 
ty were, so to speak, the elements 
of tranquillity and repose for the 
country, which, with the wand of an 
able magician, Louis Philippe knew 
well how to keep in regular motion 
—in subservient ministration. Places 
high and low, employments abroad 
and at home, were then, and have 
been since, lavished among them. 
The Belgian revolution made the 
fortunes of bankrupt booksellers and 
ruined attorneys. The men of the 
French Revolution of 1830 were 
certainly of much more creditable 
stamp, but many of them had been 
wandering in exile, and many more 
pining in what appeared endless, ir- 
redeemable poverty at home, and all 
were eagerly looking forward for 
innovation. These were the men 
who upheld each other's reputations ; 
and by their voices the fame of Vic- 
tor Hugo was immeasurably in- 
creased, until he has been declared 
by some of his admirers to be the 
brightest jewel in the constitutional 
crown of Louis Philippe. What- 
ever the world at large may think 
about this point, Victor Hugo him- 
self is undoubtedly of that opinion. 

As the artists of Germany affect 
to look with contempt on all the pro- 
ductions of the English heal of 
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painting, with the exception of the 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Ho- 
garth, and Wilkie; so, with the ex- 
ception of the works of Shakspeare, 
Victor Hugo affects to treat with dis- 
dain the whole body of English lite- 
rature. He is sometimes ready to 
patronise some portions of it with his 
praise, but that praise is always faint 
and feeble. In his estimation, every 
author, with the solitary exception 
we have mentioned, is infinitely be- 
neath him. The works of Scott are 
second to his Notre Dame; the poe- 
try of Byron is in no way compara- 
ble to his own effusions. The lite- 
rature of France, in his conviction, 
transcends, by much, the combined 
literature of the whole world, and 
he has the self-complacency to place 
his own works as the culminating 
and crowning glory of the literature 
of France. “Every period,” he has 
been heard to say, “ has its particular 
and presiding genius : Géethe was the 
dominant power over his period ; 
— of his; and I am the genius 
of the period actually existing.” * 
He lives quite secluded from the 
world; only his intimate friends 
and some few of his admirers are ad- 
mitted to his presence. The exclu- 
siveness increases the curiosity of the 
public. This is a common trick 
with all men puffed up with extra- 
vagant notions of their own superi- 
ority and apprehensive of any de- 
cline in the worship which the blind 
credulity of their followers have of- 
fered at their shrines. He is totally 
inaccessible to foreigners, especially 
to the English. A most intimate 
friend of ours, some few years since, 
wished for an introduction to Victor 
Hugo. Our friend was already 
pretty well acquainted with man 
whom Lady Morgan would call 
French “celebrities.” He had been 
cordially received by Berryer, Bé- 
ranger, Lamartine, Mérimée, and 
very many others. He mentioned 
his desire to the kind-hearted Lafa- 
yette, who instantly gave him a letter 
couched in terms which should cer- 
tainly have commanded the attention 
of most gentlemen. Our friend left 
it at Victor Hugo's apartments, with 
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his card, and called three or four 
times subsequently for an answer. 
The grand lama of modern French 
literature never returned the visit, 
never condescended in any way to 
acknowledge the letter of the vener- 
able Lafayette or the visits of our 
friend. Our friend met, in society, 
some well-known and justly cele- 
brated Frenchmen, among whom was 
one of undoubted genius, enjoying 
what may justly be termed an Euro- 
pean reputation; and in their pre- 
sence our friend detailed the circum- 
stances of Victor Hugo’s want of 
those common courtesies usually 
manifested by gentlemen even to- 
wards persons not in a grade equal to 
themselves. His countryman, the 
illustrious individual in question, ac- 
knowledged that such was likely to be 
Victor Hugo's mode of conduct ; and 
the solution given for this conduct 
was that the letter of introduction 
was not given by an individual of 
sufficient consequence to command 
the poet’s attention ! 


Victor Hugo's style, especially in 
prose, is vivid; his appreciation of 
the beauties of nature quick and cor- 
rect; and his power in describing 
scenery of a first-rate order. He is, 
undoubtedly, less polished than La- 
martine, less epigrammatic and ten- 
der than Béranger, less dramatic than 
Dumas, but he is very nervous and 
forcible, very clear in his ideas, very 
imaginative, and has the wonderful 
power of describing a whole scene 
vividly by a few, hardy, effective, 
rapid touches of his pencil. He has, 
moreover, learning and great dili- 
gence. He seems to possess a most 
tenacious memory, and has gone 
through a vast variety of reading, 
which he applies with dexterity to 
the subject under discussion. The 
only drawback is the frequent ate 
tempt at clap-trap and empty display ; 
but this, in our opinion, and in the 
opinion of most sober Englishmen, 
has been, from time immemorial, part 
and parcel of the French character, 
Of course, we speak generally. 
Within our own knowledge there are 
a few exceptions. We take pleasure 


* These are his words in the work before us:—‘ La France a eu, et ta France a 


encore la premiére litterature du monde ! 


Aujourd’hui méme, nous ne nous lassirons pas 
de le répéter notre littérature n'est pas seulement la premicre, elle est seule! ! 


Toute 


pensée qui n'est pas la sienne s'est éteinte ; elle est plus vivante et plus vivace que jamais!!!” 
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to mention within this exception 
Berryer, Lamartine, Mérimée, and, 
though last not least, the philosophic 
and glorious Béranger. The last is, 
indeed, Simplicity’s most simple 
child. And this we are forced to 
admit respecting Béranger, notwith- 
standing his political opinions. 

It could never for one moment 
have been supposed that the fierce 
workers of the first French Revolu- 
tion would have had any regard for 
religion or her ceremonies. Pro- 
fessor Weishaupt had established in 
1770 the society of the Illuminati at 
Ingoldstadt. The sect ramified 
throughout Germany, and Nicolai of 
Berlin initiated Mirabeau into its 
mysteries. Mirabeau introduced it 
into France, where the public mind 
was ripe for its reception. The ear- 
liest proselytes were Philippe Egalité, 
and Holbach, the author of the 
“ System of Nature.” The worship 
of the Goddess of Reason was then 
very easily established. After the 
Restoration, the people were in much 
too turbulent a condition to be made 
the forced observers of religion. 
The governments attempted, pre- 
cisely as Austria, Bavaria, and Bel- 
gium, have done within the last ten 
years, to give every indulgence to 
priestcraft, and to allow it an undue 
domination. In the years 1828 and 
1829 one general cry, wide and loud, 
against priests and against religion 
pervaded France. The churches 
were deserted save by women and 
children, and ecclesiastics were in- 
sulted and assaulted if they appeared 
in the streets in the habiliments of 
their order.* Then followed the 
Revolution, which placed the pre- 
sent dynasty upon the throne. The 
powers at Rome have, by every 
species of flattery, endeavoured to in- 
duce Louis Philippe to guide the 
public mind into religious tendencies, 
but in vain. Religion is most re- 
pugnant to the feelings, the hopes, 
and the aspirations of “Za Jeune 
France.” The foremost men and the 
best writers, with few and solitary 
exceptions, such as Guizot, Chateau- 
briand, and Lamartine, became re- 
markable for their scepticism. In 
this order of things La Mennais be- 
came the high-priest, and Madame 
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Dudevant the fitting priestess; and 
Victor Hugo, followed by a host of 
powerful, yet meaner spirits, became 
the poet and prophet. With feelings 
proper to his position, no wonder, 
then, that he should often give ut- 
terance to sentiments similar to the 
following :— 


* Oublions, oublions ! Quand la jeunesse 
est morte, 
Laissons-nous emporter par le vent qui 
l’emporte 
A Vhorizon obscur. 
Rien ne reste de nous; notre cuvre est 
une probleme ; 
L’'homme, fantéme errant, passe sans 
laisser meme 
Son ombre sur le mur!” 


The strength of the party of which 
Victor Hugo may justly be consi- 
dered one of the chiefs is very for- 
midable, and is daily increasing. The 
Protestantism of M. Guizot and those 
of his class is much too weak to con- 
tend against Romanism, were that to 
be resuscitated, and is utterly power- 
less before the progress of the general 
infidelity pervading the nation. As 
an instance, the eloquent and ac- 
complished Mons. De Lamartine, the 
spiritualist, has actually, within the 
last few weeks, given publicly his 
adhesion to the progress party in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the rest- 
less friends of agitation and change 
are shouting forth “Jo peans” at 
the unexpected acquisition. 

Victor Hugo, like Bulwer, has at- 
tempted every style of composition. 
His dramatic skill is not equal to 
his poetical vigour; his dramas, 
therefore, have not taken fast pos- 
session of the stage. M. De Lamar- 
tine, having apparently abandoned 
of late years poetry for politics, 
has shone conspicuous in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies as one of the most 
eloquent of French debaters. Ele- 
gant, refined, accomplished, he rivets 
public attention by the brilliancy 
of his orations; although, from the 
peculiarity of his position to the mo- 
ment of his late adhesion, he most 
unfortunately exercised but little in- 
fluence over the votes of the House. 
Still he became justly remarkable for 
the ample and masterly manner in 
which he grappled with the most 
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copious political subjects. Victor 
Hugo has, also, been led into the field 
of political disquisition, and he has 
manifested powers of a very high 
order in the chapter entitled the 
“ Conclusion,” and which fills up the 
last half of the second volume of his 
observations on the Rhine. 

The Rhine has been described by 
a hundred travellers ; yet a descrip- 
tion by such a traveller as Victor 
Hugo must necessarily command at- 
tention. Nevertheless, we do not 
think we should have presented any 
notice of the work to Rraina’s read- 
ing public, beautiful and highly po- 
etical as many of the descriptions are, 
had it not been for the political chap- 
ter to which we have just alluded. 
This chapter contains a most remark- 
able exposition of the views and wishes 
of France upon the old subject of the 
left bank of the Rhine. The subject 
is, indeed, as antiquated as the times 
of Charlemagne ; but the manner in 
which it has been handled by the 
poet is novel, and, but for the sophis- 
try dexterously thrown in to eke 
out an otherwise halting argument, 
very startling. As a whole it is a 
masterpiece of ingenuity, and might 
have been considered, had it been 
published in a separate form, the 
ablest political pamphlet of the nine- 
teenth century. Its style is admir- 
ably adapted for captivating his own 
countrymen, its language being bold, 
nervous, eloquent, artful, replete 
with historical allusions,—nationally 
speaking, most egotistical,—precisely 
adapted for pampering the ever 
active, ever rampant vanity of the 
people of France. It may, in short, 
be compared to the very best of those 
brilliant articles which, from time to 
time, Macaulay has written for the 
Edinburgh Review. But before we 
dwell on its arguments we will 
notice that portion of the volume 
bearing upon his journey to the 
Rhine. 

This journey occupies the period 
between the end of July 1839 and 
the beginning of October of the same 
year. The concluding political chap- 
ter bears the date of July 1841; the 
time between these dates seems to 
have been employed in elaborating 
his ideas upon the justice and policy 
of continental Europe allowing the 
French to take quiet possession of the 
left bank of the Rhine! 
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He leaves Paris for La Ferté sous 
Jouarre, Epernay, Varennes, Givet, 
the banks of the Meuse, Dinant, 
Namur, Huy, Liége, the banks of the 
Vesdre, Verviers,and Aix la Chapelle. 
Thence he proceeds to Cologne, and 
up the Rhine to Mayence, and from 
Mayence to Frankfort, where he 
abruptly terminates his observations. 
In his descriptions one thing is par- 
ticularly observable, his great skill 
in handling all matters connected 
with architecture. With the history 
of architecture, especially that apper- 
taining to the period of the Middle 
Ages, he is deeply and minutely con- 
versant, as may have been perceived 
by all who have read the Notre 
Dame. We allude for specimens to 
the descriptions of the cathedrals at 
Meaux and Chalons sur Marne, to 
the abbey of Notre Dame de I'Epine, 
to the ancient episcopal palace at 
Liége (the scene of the most stirring 
passage in Quentin Durward), to the 
cathedrals at Aix and Cologne, and 
the various old castles and towns 
which throng the banks of the “ ma- 
jestic Rhine.” 

He arrives at Varennes from St. 
Menehould, which enjoys the dis- 
tinguished honour of being men- 
tioned in the gastronomic map at- 
tached to the Almanach des Gour- 
mands. It was at Varennes that 
Louis XVI. was arrested by Drouet, 
post-master at St. Menehould ;—for 
there was at that time no post at 
Varennes : 


‘* The king,” says Victor Hugo, re- 
peating what he heard in the place, 
‘* stoutly denied that he was the king 
(which, by the way, let it be said Charles 
1. never would have done). As there 
was no decided recognition, they were 
about to release him, when there came 
up a M. d’Ethé, who had I know not 
what cause of hatred to the court. This 
M. d'Ethé (1 know not if this be the 
true orthography of the name, but one 
always writes sufficiently distinctly the 
name of a traitor) — this man then ac- 
costed the king after the manner of Judas 
by saying, ‘ Good day, sire.” ‘This was 
sufficient. ‘they detained the king. 
There were five royal personages in the 
carriages ; the pitiful wretch, with this 
oue word, struck a fatal blow against the 
whole five. This ‘ good day, sire,’ was 
for Louis XVJ., for Marie Antoinette, 
and for Madame Elizabeth, the guil- 
lotine ; for the Dauphin the agonies of 
the Temple, for the Madame Royal 
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(Duchess of Angouléme), the extinction 
of her race and exile. 

« For those who do not cast a thought 
on the event, the small town of Varennes 
has a cold, for those who think of it, a 
forbidding aspect. I have already more 
than once bad occasion to remark how 
material nature sometimes presents most 
singular symbolisms. Five days since 
I fancied that the battle-field of Mont- 
mirail was a monstrous chess-board ; to- 
day I am traversing the small, fatal, tri- 
angular ‘ place’ of Varennes, which re- 
sembles the knife of the guillotine !* 

** |demanded accommodation at a very 
ancient inn, the sign of which was the 
‘Grand Monarque,’ with the portrait 
of Louis Philippe. Probably within the 
last hundred years the house has by 
turns displayed the faces of Louis XV., 
Buonaparte, and Charles X. It is now 
forty-eight years since the town barred 
the passage of the royal carriage; and 
there hung, no doubt, from the old frame 
of iron the portrait of Louis XVI. him- 
self! 

“This melancholy adventure has left 
some traces here, which is a rare circum. 
stance in France. The people still speak 
of it. The landlord told me that an in- 
habitant of the town had written a comedy 
upon it (en avait rédigé une cumédie!) 
This recalls to my mind that, on the night 
of the flight, they had so completely attired 
the Dauphin as a girl, that he asked 
Madame Royale if it was for a comedy.” ¢ 


His description of “ Champagne la 
Pouillieuse” is very graphic, and a 
vindication of its claims to honour 
and distinction. It produced Amyot, 
the translator of Plutarch, Lafon- 
taine, and Bossuet, and Racine, and 
St. Simon. It can boast of Thibaut 
IV.,the poet; and Robert of Sorbonne, 
the founder of the Sorbonne ; Char- 
lier de Gerson, Chancellor of the 
University of Paris; and Villeag- 
non, who, in the sixteenth century, 
nearly added Algiers to the terri- 
tories of France; Amadis Jamyn, 
Colbert, and Diderot; the two pain- 
ters, Lantara and Le Valentin; and 
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the two sculptors, Girardon and 
Bouchardon ; the two historians, 
Flodoard and Mabillon; and the 
two celebrated cardinals, Henri of 
Lorraine and Paul de Goudi; the 
two popes, Martin IV. and Ur- 
ban IV., and the glorious King 
Philip Augustus. It also gave birth 
to Richelet, the author of the Dic- 
tionnaire des Rimes, and Poinsinet, 
the most mystified individual of the 
age in which Voltaire mystified the 
world. Danton was altogether, and 
Mirabeau almost, a native of Cham- 
pagne ; and so was the old doughty 
Fabert, Marshal of France and son of 
a bookseller, who indignantly refused 
Mazarin to enact the spy upon the 
young Louis XIV. even though 
offered the high distinction of the 
“ cordon bleu :”—who replied bluntly 
to Louis XIV., “ Je suis un soldat, 
je ne suis pas gentilhomme ;” who re- 
plied haughtily to the vulpine minis- 
ter, “ Je suis un bras, et non un eil !” 


“ Champagne was a powerful and 
robust province. The Count of Cham- 
pagne was the lord of the viscompty of 
Brie ; which same Brie, properly speak- 
ing, is a little Champagne, even as Bel- 
gium is a little France. The Count of 
Champagne was a peer of France, and, 
at the coronation, carried the fleur-de- 
lised bannner ; and he, in bis turn, rovally 
convoked his own estates by means of 
seven counts, qualified peers of Champagne, 
who were the Counts of Joigny, of 
Rethel, of Braine, of Roucy, of Brienne, 
of Grand-Pré, and of Bar sur Seine. 

“There is not a city or town in Cham- 
pagne that does not possess marks of 
originality. The great communes are 
mixed up with our history ; the smallest 
can boast of some adventure. Rheims, 
which possesses the cathedral of cathe- 
drals, bus baptised Clovis after Tolbiac ; 
Troyes was saved from Attila by St. 
Loup, and beheld in 878, what Paris did 
not witness until 1804, a pope crowning 
in France an emperor. John VIII. 
crowned Louis the Stammerer. It was 


* It would appear that Victor Hugo, like most of his countrymen, are no believers 
in the identity of the young Dauphin with the self-styled Duc of Normandy. 
+ And this reminds us of a circumstance which we witnessed in Paris. 


On the 


first night of the Petites Barricades (the French make a joke of every thing) in 1834, 
while the frightened inhabitants were flying in all directions along the Boulevards, 
and the military were ransacking houses, and fourteen persons had been killed, a little 
way down the Rue St. Martin the theatres were blazing with lights and the perfor- 


mances were going on as if it were a galaday. We, with a friend, were standing be- 
fore one of the smaller theatres, not tar from the street in question, when a French 
gentleman, observing our surprise and disgust, accosted us with, ‘‘ Ma foi, messieurs, 
il faut avouer que nous sommes un peuple bien singulier, bien dréle — nous autres 
Frangais, n’est-ce pas, messieurs ?” 
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at Attigny that Pepin, mayor of the 
palace, held his plenary court, and made 
Gaifre, duke of Aquitaine, tremble; it 
was at Andelot that the meeting took 
place between Gontran, king of Bur- 
gundy,and Childebert, king of Austrasia, 
in the presence of the Leudes ; Hincmar 
sought refuge at Epernay ; Abeilard at 
Provins ; Heloise at the Paraclite; a 
council was held at Fismes ; Langres, in 
the times of the Lower Empire, beheld 
the triumphs of the two Gordians ; and 
during the Middle Ages its people de- 
stroyed the seven neighbouring and for- 
midable chdteaur of Changey, of St. 
Broing, of Neuilly Coton, of Cobons, of 
Bourg, of Humes, and of Paiily ; Joinville 
concluded the League in 1584; Chalons 
defended Henri LV. in 1591; St. Dizier 
slew the Prince of Orange; Doulevant 
sheltered the Connt of Moret; Bour- 
mont was the stronghold of the Lingones ; 
Sézanne, the ancient fortified quarters 
of the Burgundian dukes ; Ligny Abbaye 
was founded by St. Bernard within the 
domains ofthe Lord of Chatillon, to whom 
the saint, by an authentic act, promised as 
many acres in heaven as the sire had bestowed 


upon him on earth ; Monzon is the fief of 


the Abbey of St. Hubert, which sent 
every year to the King of France ‘ six 
chiens de chasse courants et six oiseaux de 
proie pour le vol ;’ Chateau Porcien is the 
city presented by the constable of Cha- 
tillon to the Duke of Orleans; Bar sur 
Aube is the town which ‘ the king could 
neither sell nor alienate ;? Clairvaux had 
its tun like Heidelberg; Villenauxe 
possessed the statue of the ‘ reine pedau- 
que ;’ 
stones of the Huguenot, increased by the 
contribution of every passing peasant; 
the signals from Mont Aigu answered 
from a distance of twenty leagues those 
of Mont Aimé ; Vassy has been twice burnt 
to the ground ; — by the Romans in 211, 
by the “Imperial troops in 1544, even as 
Langres was destroyed by the Huns in 
351, and by the Vandals in 407 ; and as 
Vitry was by Louis VII. in the twelfth 
century, and by Charles V. in the six. 
teenth ; St. Menehould is that noble capi- 
tal of the Argonne, which, sold by a 
traitor to the Duke of Lorraine, Charles 
Il. refused to deliver itself; Carignan 
is the ancient Ivoi; Attila raised an altar 
at Pont-le-Roi ; Voltaire had a tomb at 
Romilly.” 


To this list may be added the fol- 
lowing facts: —the kings of France 
were always crowned at Rheims; at 
Attigny Charles the Simple g granted 
the rights of “ Sirerie” to the lands 
of Bourbon ; Champagne saw the first 
essay in arms of St. Louis and Louis 
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the Great,—the former came to the 
rescue of Troyes in 1228, the latter 
appeared before St. Menehould, which 
he entered by a breach in the walls. 
Each had only attained his fourteenth 
year. The province still bears many 
traces of the Emperor Napoleon. 
Arcis sur Aube, Chalons, Rheims, 
Champaubert, Sézanne, Vertus, 
Méry, La Fére, Montmirail, — these 
places beheld the conqueror in his 
career of glory. Fismes, Vitry, and 
Doulevant, were in turns honoured 
as his head-quarters. Peney-Lux- 
embourg was thus twice honoured, 
and Troyes three times. On the 
banks of the Marne were displayed 
all the prodigal resources of that 
wonderful mind. Nogent sur Seine 
and St. Dizier were scenes of his 
extraordinary exploits. And at 
Brienne, where he was reared by a 
Benedictine, he was all but cut down 
by a Cossack. In 1813 the popula- 
tion of the department of the Marne 
was 311,000, in 1830 it only amounted 
to 309,000 ; fifteen years of peace haa 
not suffered to repair the fearful 
ravages of war! 

The descriptions of Flanders, the 
banks of the Meuse and the Vesdre, 
are stirring and replete with poetical 
allusions. He entered Liége in the 
dusk of the evening, and his account 
of this Birmingham of Belgium is 
correct to the very letter, although 
couched in most fanciful terms. 
Taken as a whole, the picture of the 
country between St. Menehould and 
Aix la Chapelle, as presented by 
Victor Hugo, is the most correct, 
most truthful, and most lively of all 
those which, within the last few 

ars, have either in this country or 
in France been presented to the pub- 
lic. Nor is there the slightest effort 
at that book-making which is so con- 
stantly the case with Alexander 
Dumas in his numberless Voyages, 
and others who shall be nameless 
among ourselves. The whole account 
seems to have come from a highly 
poetical, pregnant, ever - teeming 
fancy, without much effort on the 
part of the author. For ourselves 
our resolution is, the very next time 
we revisit these provinces, to look 
once more on that mighty and glori- 
ous river, the Rhine, which we have 
over and over again journeyed by 
every possible route to gaze upon, 
to carry with us one only book, and 
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that shall be the work under review 
by Victor Hugo. 

For the valetudinarian Aix la 
Chapelle is a fountain,—warm, ferru- 
gineous, sulphureous; forthe dolce far 
niente tourist, it is a place of redoutes 
and concerts; for the pilgrim, the 
consecrated spot containing the most 
precious of relics, which, on account 
of their ineffable sanctity, can only 
be seen once in seven years. It 1s 
famous for its abbey, established by 
St. Gregory, son of the Eastern em- 
peror, Nicephorus; famous for its 
ancient valley, teeming with wild 
boars (whence come Porcetum, Bor- 
cetto, Burtscheid); famous for its 
manufactures in cloth, in iron, in 
steel ;—and, for the whole civilised 
world, famous for being the city of 
Charlemagne. The glorious emperor 
was born, in fact, and died at Aix 
la Chapelle. He drew breath in the 
old half-Roman palace of the Frank- 
ish kings, of which the sole remnant 
is the Tower of Granus, now forming 
a portion of the town-house. He was 
buried in the church, the building of 
which was commenced in 796, two 
years after the death of Fastrada, 
which the pope, Leo III., blessed in 
804, and for the consecration of 
which, according to tradition, two 
bishops of Tongres, long since dead 
and buried at Maestricht, left their 
places of sepulture, for the express 
purpose of completing the number of 
365 archbishops and bishops who were 
to officiate at the ceremony. 

The traveller, even at Aix, has 
entered into the world of traditionary 
lore. There is a wild and fanciful 
story attached to the cathedral. The 
burghers were most anxious for a 
magnificent cathedral, for the chapel 
of Charlemagne was, it seems, too 
small for their lofty ideas; but the 
funds failed, and the works were 
stopped. All means were adopted 
to raise money, and all means were 
unavailing. ‘The senate assembled 
and deliberated, but their discussions 
were unprofitable. They were in 
despair, when a stranger, tall and 
handsome, but with an arch leer in 
his eye, made his appearance. He 
asked the wondering citizens if the 
works of the cathedral had not been 
stopped for want of funds. They 
told him that such was the fact; 
they required a million pieces of gold. 

“ Here they are!” said the strange 
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gentleman, with the politest of bows. 
He opened a window of the town- 
hall, and pointed out to the burgo- 
master an immense wagon, which 
was standing before the building. 
The wagon had attached to it ten yoke 
of oxen, and was guarded by twenty 
stout Africans armed to the very 
teeth. The burgomaster descended 
with the good-natured stranger, and, 
being served with a sack, mounted 
again to his companions, before whom 
he opened it and found it chuck full 
of gold pieces. The senate were wild 
with amazement. 

“ Most gracious sir,” said the bur- 
gomaster, “ be so obliging as to in- 
form us who and what you are?” 

“ My good fellows,” answered the 
stranger, “I am a monied man, that 
ought to be sufficient for you. How- 
ever, I reside in the Black Forest, 
not far from the Lake of Wildsee, 
and in the neighbourhood of Heiden- 
stadt, the city of Pagans. I have the 
luck to possess mines of gold and 
mines of silver, besides a trifle of a 
store of carbuncles, diamonds, and 
other precious stones. My wealth is 
a vexation to me: I want to employ 
my capital. There is the million of 
gold. Will you have it, or not ?” 

“ Most certainly, most worthy and 
honoured sir! We are exceedingly 
obliged to you. We shall now be 
able to finish our church,” replied 
unanimously the whole senate. 

“There is the cash,” said the 
stranger ; “ take it, much good may 
it do you; take it, I say, but upon 
one small condition.” 

“ Name the condition, noble sir !” 
said the burgomaster. 

“ Finish your church,” said the 
stranger, “ my worthy fellows, and 
expend the million pieces; but you 
must promise me the very first soul, 
no matter whose it may be, which 
shall cross the threshold on the morn- 
ing when the joyous bells shall sound 
the hour of consecration !” 

“ You surely must be the devil !” 
said the burghers, in deepest conster- 
nation. 

“ You surely are a parcel of fools!” 
said the strange gentleman, with a 
broad grin. 

The scene of confusion which en- 
sued, it is impossible to describe. 
Some recited their aves and some their 
paternosters. Some crept under the 
council-table, and some attempted to 
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escape; but this was impossible, for 
there stood the strange gentleman 
with his back to the door, and laugh- 
ing in the way that the devil himself 
can only laugh. At length, seeing 
that the devil, if devil it were, neither 
displayed his hoofs, horns, nor saucer 
eyes, nor went off in a clap of thun- 
der, they began to pluck up courage, 
and thinking that, at all events, he 
was a good-natured merry personage, 
especially as he kept chinking his 
pieces of gold, the worthy gentlemen 
of the city reseated themselves for 
the purpose of completing their bar- 
gain. 

* Gentlemen,” said the devil, for 
it was useless to keep up the incognito 
any longer, “you certainly are mighty 
great sticklers at trifles. Here is the 
money, and your church will be com- 
pleted. All that I shall have in re- 
turn will be one miserable, solitary 
soul; perchance that of some wretched 
hypocrite, who, anxious to play the 
devotee, will rush with simulated 
eagerness that he may be the first to 
enter the sacred building. And what 
a pity it is that an edifice so beauti- 
fully commenced should remain un- 
finished! Where is your honest 
a gentlemen ? Come, bear stout 
nearts! here is the million for you, 
mine be the first soul that enters the 
building !” 

“Well,” thought the burghers, 
“he is really after all a very respect- 
able and moderate devil to be satisfied 
with one solitary soul, when he might 
have driven a harder bargain.” 

So the bargain was concluded, the 
million pieces were expended, and 
two years afterwards the grand and 
massive building was completed. But 
the terms of the treaty had become 
know to every man, woman, and 
child in the city of Aix; for though 
the worthy senators had promised to 
keep the matter a profound secret, yet 
each one, being a most domestic cha- 
racter, and well drilled in the great law 
of obedience at home, of course told 
it to his wife, and the wives would 
not have been women had they not 
mentioned it to the whole world. 
So that no one would enter the 
edifice, though it was most imposing 
to the sight. The senate were at 
their wits’ ends, and asked the advice 
of the Bishop of Tongres ; the bishop 
was puzzled, and applied to the 
canons of the chapter; the canons 
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were nonplussed, and called to their 
aid the monks of the convent. At 
length a sly old monk spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Tilustrious, noble, and worthy 
gentlemen, you are making a sad 
boggle about a very trifling matter. 
The amount of your obligation to the 
gentleman millionaire is the giving 
quiet possession of the first soul that 
enters the church; but there was no 
stipulation as to the kind, quality, 
or nature of that soul. This bargain 
was a foolish bargain, and proves the 
devil to be no better than an ass! 
Most honoured sirs, this morning, 
after a smart chase and great sport, 
a wolf was taken alive in the woods 
of Borcette. Drive that wolf into the 
building. To be sure it will only be 
the soul of a wolf; but, as the bar- 
gain was in general terms, why the 
devil, though he may grumble, must 
nevertheless rest satisfied.” 

The monk's advice was taken, and 
the devil was fairly outwitted. The 
figure of the unfortunate animal in 
bronze is still to be seen on the top 
of a pillar at “ the Gate of the Wolf,” 
so named in commemoration of the 
event. 

The following are Victor Hugo's 
observations on seeing the chapel 
wherein once reposed the body of the 
mighty monarch :— 


“« Cependant, il faut le dire, prise dans 
l'ensemble, et, telle quelle est, la chapelle 
d’Aix a de la masse et de la grandeur. 
Aprés quelques instants de contempla- 
tion, une majesté singuliére se dégage 
de cet édifice extraordinaire, resté ina- 
chevé comme l’ceuvre de Charlemagne 
lui-méme, et composé d‘architectures qui 
parlent tous les styles, comme son empire 
était composé de nations qui parlaient 
toutes les langues. 

“« A tout prendre, pour le penseur qui 
la considére du dehors, il y a une har. 
monie étrange et profonde entre cet 
grand homme et cette grande tombe. 

*« J étais impatient d’entrer. 

“ Aprés avoir franchi la voiite du por- 
tique, et laissé derriére moi les antiques 
portes de bronze, ornées a leur milieu 
d’une téte de lion, et coupées carrément 
pour s'adapter a des architraves, ce qui 
a d'abord frappé mon égard c’est une 
rotonde blanche a deux étages, éclairée 
par le haut, dans laquelle s‘épanouissent 
de tous cétés toutes les fantaisies coquet- 
tes de l’architecture rocaille et chicorée. 
Puis, en abaissant mes yeux vers la terre, 
jai apergu au milieu du pavé de cette 
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rotonde, sous le jour blafard qui laissant 
tomber les vitres blanches, une grande 
lame de marbre noir usée par les pieds 
des passants, avec cette inscription, — 


*€ CAROLO MAGNO, 


“ Rien de plus choquant et de plus 
effronté que cette chapelle rococo étalant 
ses graces de courtisane autour de ce 
grand nom Carlovingien. Des anges qui 
ressemblent a des Amours, des palmes 
qui ressemblent a des panaches, des guir- 
landes de fleurs, et des neuds de rubans, 
voila ce qui le got Pompadour a mis sous 
le déme d’Othon III. et sur la tombe de 
Charlemagne.” 


Ve perfectly agree in this sweep- 
ing condemnation. All the tawdry 
decorations are not only in the worst 
possible taste, but an insult to the 
sanctity of the spot, and desecrate the 
memory of that glorious potentate 


who created the mightiest empire of 


modern times, and blended what 
would in other hands have been 
heterogeneous and repulsive mate- 
rials into one well - regulated and 
harmonious whole.* The only thing 
in the chapel worthy of the man and 
the place in this chapel, which, by its 
indecorous ornaments, shocks all the 
feelings of veneration that the name 
of the emperor is calculated to evoke, 
is the immense circular brazen lamp 


for forty-eight lights, the gift of 


Frederick Barbarossa, suspended im- 
mediately over the slab of black 
marble by an iron chain ninety feet 
in length. The slab is by no means 
ancient, the letters upon it may have 
been carved some hundred years ago, 
the whole is a miserable substitute 
for the old imperial monument.t No 
portion of the body of the mighty 
ruler remains underneath the marble, 
the sacrilegious hand of Barbarossa 
disturbed it from its place of repose. 
The skeleton was pulled to pieces, 
and the bones, scattered abroad, be- 
came holy relics. 


* This want of taste reminds us of a fact which may be relied on. 
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“ Dans la sacristie voisine,” says the 
author, “ un vicaire montre aux passants, 
et j’ai vu, pour trois francs soixante et 
quinze centimes, prix fixe, le bras de 
Charlemagne, ce bras qui a tenu la boule 
du monde, vénérable ossement, qui porte 
sur ces tégumeuts desséchés cette in- 
scription écrite pour quelques liards par 
un scribe du douziéme siécle, Bra- 
chium Sancti Caroli Magni. Aprés le 
bras, j'ai vu le crane, ce crane qui a été 
le monde de toute une Europe nouvelle, 
et sur lequel un bedeau frappe avec 
longle!” 


“ Imperious Cesar, dead and turn’d to 
clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away ! 

Oh, that the earth that kept the world in 
awe 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter's 
flaw!” 


And again: — 


“ Une chose qui étonne c’est la grand- 
eur mutérielle de ce crane et de ce bras, 
Charlemagne, en effet, était 
un de ces trés rares grands hommes qui 
sont aussi des hommes grands. Le fils 
de Pepin le Bref était colosse par le 
corps comme par l intelligence.” 


gra ndia ossd. 


Tallness of stature has been, by 
barbarous nations, always esteemed 
as something akin to divinity. The 
chiefs of Homer exceed in height of 
person the ordinary soldiers, and the 
gods exceed in height the chiefs. 
The majestic forms of their first 
rulers overcame the ancient Peru- 
vians, who thought that they must 
be the offspring of the sun. The 
superstitious veneration of the Mex- 
icans for the person of their monarchs 
made them describe their rulers, to 
the followers of Cortes, as bearing 
limbs of gigantic proportions. The 
same regard for majestic stature and 
manly beauty has ever pervaded 
the East. When the son of Kish 
was pointed out by Samuel as the 


Charles I., 


previously to his last agony on the scaffold, presented his watch and handkerchief to 
one of the truest and faithfullest of his followers, who, during the last moments of his 


existence, stood steadfastly by his side. 


When the bloody deed had been ac complished, 


the gallant and noble follower claimed the shirt then reeking with the life-stream of 


the royal martyr. The shirt, 


one of the ladies of that family, 


watch, and handkerchief, 
generations, preserved in the f family of that follower as holy relics. 


have been, through many 


A few years since, 


thinking that the shirt looked very dirty on account 


of the large blood-stains upon it, directed that it should be washed, and it is now to 
be seen all white and neatly folded up as it came from the hands of the laundress ! 
t The original piece of white marble which covered the tomb of Charlemagne 


is attached to the 


wall on the left side of the church. 
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King of Israel, an allusion is at once 
made by the prophet to his personal 
appearance, and the people imme- 
diately forgot the meanness of his 
origin. “ When he stood among the 
people,” says the sacred historian, 
“he was higher than any of the 
people from his shoulders and up- 
ward. And Samuel said unto all 
the people, See ye him whom the 
Lord hath chosen, that there is none 
like him among all the people. And 
all the people shouted, and said, God 
save the king!” The eyes of the 
Persian of the present day are daz- 
zled by tallness of stature, and it is 
well known that one of our late 
envoys to the court of Persia did 
more by his personal appearance than 
by his diplomatic skill, great and 
undoubted as that was. For the 
self-same reason the Russians rever- 
ence their Emperor Nicholas. The 
manly and majestic proportions of 
his figure charm them into silent 
veneration. Napoleon said at St. 
Helena, “ Grattez le Russe, vous 
trouvez le Tartare.” What he said 
of the Russian may also be said of 
the Turk. They both regard ex- 
traordinary stature as something su- 
perhuman. 

The sarcophagus of Charlemagne, 
of Parian marble, illustrating in bas- 
relief the rape of Proserpine, which 
had once contained the body of Au- 
gustus Ceesar, and in which the feet 
of Charlemagne were placed, is still 
to be seen in the side chapel of 
St. Nicholas. The chair of state, on 
which the body was seated in the 
tomb, is to be seen in the octagon 
gallery facing the choir. And thus, 
enclothed in imperial robes, crowned, 
with the globe in one hand and the 
sceptre in the other, with the sword 
Joyeuse by its side, with the open 
gospels on its knees, and the pilgrims’ 
pouch attached to the girdle, reposed 
what remained of the wearer of the 
triple crown for the space of 352 
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one-Oum 814 to 1166. In the 
ast-named year Barbarossa, himself 
a mighty prince and worthy knight, 
entered the tomb, disturbed the long 
and holy repose, possessed himself of 
the chair of state and converted it 
into the Germanic throne, which, dur- 
ing four centuries, served for the 
coronation of thirty-six emperors. 
After this period the emperors of 
Germany were crowned at Frank- 
fort. 


“IT could not tear myself,” says the 
author, ‘‘ from the side of this chair, at 
once so simple and so grand. My mind 
reverted to the four steps of marble trod. 
den by the feet of the thirty-six Cesars, 
who severally beheld on that spot the 
dawn of their future glory, destined, in 
turn, to set in darkness. Innumerable 
thoughts and recollections disturbed my 
spirit. It occurred to me that the vio- 
lator of the sepulchre, Frederic Barba- 
rossa, well stricken in years, eager for 
his second or third crusade, repaired to 
the East. He came to the bauks of a 
beautiful river, this river was the Cyd. 
nus. The weather was sultry, aud he 
wished to bathe in the stream. The pro- 
faner of Charlemagne cast not a thought 
on Alexander. He entered the stream, 
and his limbs were seized by the icy 
chilliness of the water. Alexander, in 
the full vigour of youth, narrowly escaped 
death. Barbarossa, in the weakness of 
old age, tell a victim.* 

** The hour will, [ am confident, yet 
arrive, when some king or some emperor 
will be seized with a holy and pious 
thought. He will have the remains of 
Charlemagne removed from the spot where 
the hands of the sacristans have placed 
them, and will be reconveyed to their 
ancienttomb. He will collect, with most 
religious care, all that yet exists of that 
glorious body. ‘The emperor will once 
more abide in his Byzantine cavern, 
which will again possess its gates of 
of bronze, its Roman sarcophagus, its 
marble chair of state raised on its stone 
estrade, glittering with its fourteen plates, 
of gold. They will once more encircle 
that eyeless brow with the Carlovingian 


* Ancient chroniclers gave another version of the warlike old emperor’s death. 
These say that in his passage across the Cydnus he was wounded by an arrow from 


a Saracen hand, and was drowned. 


Others again assert he was snatched by genii 


and miraculously transported from Syria to Germany, where he became a penitent in 
the famous grotto of Kaiserslautern, according to the legend of the Khine ; or in the 


cavern of Kiffhiuser, according to the traditions of Wirtemburg. 


Many believed in 


his magically prolonged existence, in the same way as many Spaniards believed in 
the prolonged existence of Roderic the Goth, and as some Portuguese even still be- 
lieve in the second and glorious advent of Dou Sebastian from Africa, 
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crown, and put the ball of empire 
witbin his grasp, and the mantle of cloth 
of gold upon those whitened bones. The 
brazen eagle shall again proudly take its 
place at the feet of this mighty lord of 
the civilised world. The rich treasures, 
in works of gold and precious stones, 
shall once more furnish forth this last 
abode of royalty; and then, as the 
Church desires that her saints should be 
contemplated, even as they have been 
vanquished by the last agonies of death, 
through some narrow loophole cut through 
the massive wall, and guarded by bars of 
iron, and by the light of a lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling of the sepulchre, 
the kneeling pilgrim will see on the ele- 
vated position of the four marble steps, 
which no human foot shall thenceforth 
profane, on a marble throne scaled with 
sheets of gold, with crown on forehead 
and globe in hand, in the misty gloom of 
the tomb, the imperial phantom which 
once was Charlemagne. 

** Worshippers shall come from the 
extremities of the earth, and shall pos- 
sess every quulity of mind. Charles, 
the son of Pepin, is, in truth, one of 
those perfect exhibitions of humanity, 
possessing four distinct phases. For 
the pages of history he is as mighty as 
Augustus or Sesostris ; for the fancy of 
tradition he is a Paladin, like Roland ; 
and like Merlin a magician; he is, like 
Jerome or Peter, a saint for the Church ; 
and, for philosophy, he is civilisation it- 
self, which he personifies, and which every 
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1000 years traverses some profound 
abyss, civil wars, barbarism, revolutions : 
and which is sometimes denominated 
Cesar, sometimes Charlemagne, some- 
times Napoleon. 

‘In 1804, at the very time when 
Buonaparte became Napoleon, he visited 
Aix la Chapelle. Josephine, who ac- 
companied him, had the fancy to seat 
herself on the throne of marble. The 
emperor, who, out of respect, had put on 
his full uniform, allowed this Creole to 
indulge the fancy, while he stood im- 
movable, silent, and uncovered, before 
the chair of Charlemagne. 

‘* A remarkable fact occurs to me, en 
passant, that Charlemagne died in 814, 
A thousand years afterwards, measured, 
as it would seem, hour by hour, in 1814, 
Napoleon fell.* 

“In this last-mentioned fatal year, 
1814, the allied sovereigns paid a visit 
to the shade of the mighty Charles. 
Alexander of Russia, like Napoleon, was 
arrayed in full uniform; Frederic Wil- 
liam of Prussia wore a simple, unpre- 
tending cloak and travelling cap ; Francis 
of Austria had on a plain frock coat and 
round hat. ‘The King of Prussia mounted 
two of the steps, and desired the pro- 
vost of the chapter ¢ to detail the ceremo- 
nies attendant on the coronations of the 
emperors of Germany. The two empe- 
rors stood by in deep silence. 

“And now Napoleon, Josephine, 
Alexander, Frederic William, and Fran- 
cis, are all dead!” 








* By the side of the ‘“‘ beautiful door-way ” leading to the cloisters of the cathe. 


dral at Mayence is to be seen the monument of Fastrada, wife of Charlemagne. 
In 794 her remains were placed under this monument in the church of St. Alban. 
In 1794, a thousand years afterwards, Mayence was besieged and bombarded by the 
armies of France, the church destroyed, and the monument removed to the cathedral. 
What became of the remains of Fastrada is not known. 

The following account is given by William of Hague, registrar of Mayence, in 
1270. During the reign of Siegfried, the archbishop, whose monument still graces 
the cathedral, an old astrologer, named Mabusius, was capitally condemned for sor- 
cery. He was conducted to the gibbet at the Stone of Lorchbausen, which marked 
the archiepiscopal frontier, facing another gibbet, which marked the frontier of the 
palatinate. Along the whole way the culprit was still asserting his powers in pro- 
phecy, when the monk, who was in atteudance as his ghostly comforter, asked him to 
name the year which should witness the extinction of the archbishops of Mayence, 
upon which the old man marked with a nail on the front of the gibbet the following 
figures :— 

(IV.) 


(XX.) (XIII) 


The mystery was subsequently solved by the formidable figures, quatre. vingt. treize. 
+ Aix la Chapelle, like Mayence, never possessed but a single bishop during the 


time of Napoleon. ‘The first Archbishop of Mayence was Boniface, an Englishman, 
who, accompanied by eleven other monks, preached the gospel in Germany, and is 
said to have converted more than 100,000 heathens. The cathedral, like St. Gudule 
at Brussels, has now dwindled to the diminished consideration of a parish church. 
At present, as formerly, the chapel of Charlemagne is governed by a dean (denomi- 
nated the provost) ans chapter. z 
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Every one who has visited the 
cathedral must recollect the tall, old, 
aes. Suisse, half French, 

alf German, a regular old trooper, 
nevertheless, of the times of Napo- 
leon, who, in the midst of his dis- 
course about Charlemagne, will slip 
in a word about Jena and Austerlitz ; 
who, notwithstanding his broad band 
and halberd, cannot cast off the bold 
bearing of the soldier ; and who, amid 
the solemnities of his daily functions, 
cannot help, with a genuine look of 
ci-devant French galliardise, repeat- 
ing to every visitor, “ Vous pourrez 
dire, monsieur, que vous avez vu & 
Aix la Chapelle un sapeur du trente 
sixiéme régiment Suisse de la cathé- 
drale ;” and, also, “ Tel que vous me 
voyez, monsieur, j’appartiens & trois 
nations; je suis Prussian de hasard, 
Suisse de métier, Francais de coeur.” 

We lately mentioned the name of 
the imperial knight, and dauntless 
troubadour, Barbarossa. His name 
and his songs are still current among 
the population of the Rhine. From 
the platform of the Klopp, otherwise 
Drusus’ castle, above the town of 
Bingen, and now metamorphosed into 
the plain abode of a notary, the fol- 
lowing lines of the crowned poet, in 
the pure Roman dialect, were heard 
by the author from the German lips 
of the notary’s daughter :— 


«* Plas mi cavalier frances, 
E la dona Catalana, 
E louraz del ginoes, 
E la court Castelana, 
Lou cantaz provencales, 
E la danza trevisana, 
E lou corps Aragones, 
La mans a.Kara d'angles, 
E lou donzel di Toscana.” 


But this recollection of old songs 
and old traditions is by no means 
uncommon in Germany ; there is not 
a spot in which the bourgeoisie is not 
well informed as to the history of 
their own neighbourhood. 

By ascending the Schweitzerthal, 
which is not far from the walled vil- 
lage of Goarhausen and the old castle 
of the Katzenellenbogen, the traveller 
will reach the ruins of the castle of 
Reichenberg. These ruins still bear 
traces of Moorish architecture, and 
were once the abode of the fiercest of 
the baron-bandits of the Rhine. It 
fell, at length, before the assault of 
Tilly during the thirty-years’ war. 
VOL, XXVII. NO. CLX. 





Champagne, Flanders, and the Rhine. 


Behind Reichenberg are still to be 
seen some few remains of a place 
once denominated the “ Village of 
the Barbers.” And hereby hangs a 
tale connected with the devil. 

The devil (celebrated for his ad- 
ventures at many places on the 
Rhine), beiag dreadfully enraged 
against Frederic Barbarossa on ac- 
count of his crusading expeditions, 
determined to wreak his vengeance 
by cutting off the Crusader’s beard. 
To execute his malicious purpose all 
his cunning was brought into play, 
and he accordingly entered into a 
solemn compact with the fairest dam- 
sel of Bacharach, and stipulated that, 
by certain contrivances, she should 
obtain an interview with the prince, 
and endeavour, by every possible 
allurement, to gain the favour of a 
nocturnal visit. During his sleep he 
was to be shaved by one of the nu- 
merous fraternity of barbers of Ba- 
charach. Barbarossa was, at this 
period, only simple Duke of Swabia. 
During the time of his amours with 
the beautiful Gela, he had made 
friends with an old fairy of the Wisper, 
and she, discovering the devil's 
schemes, determined to thwart them. 
She immediately hied off to a very 
particular friend of hers, a giant, 
who, though of more than the usual 
gigantic proportions, was somewhat 
dull of brains. After the customary 
salutations at meeting, the fairy asked 
the giant for the loan of his sack, to 
which he consented; but seeing that 
the sack was of the size ofa castle 
tower, and the fairy no bigger than 

a grashopper, he most kindly offered 

to carry the sack for her. Away 

then the two trudged together, and 
entered Bacharach during the night 
preceding Barbarossa’s arrival ; and 
while the giant, like a true German, 
betook himself to his pipe and his 
cup, or rather his cask of wine, the 
little fairy brought out from his warm 
and snug abode every barber of the 
town, and stowed all away in this 
tremendous sack. She then hastily 
called the giant, told him to hoist 
the sack on his shoulders and carry 
it to a very great distance, it mat- 
tered little in what direction. But 
she forgot in her hurry to mention to 
him the nature of the contents. Away 
then sped the giant, with immense 
strides, over houses and even ham- 
lets, the inhabitants of which were 
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silent in their unconscious repose. 
The barbers, however, being huddled 
together pell-mell, and very much 
jolted, soon became aware of their 
uncomfortable position, and roared 
forth in lusty chorus, while the giant, 
frightened at this unexpected hub- 
bub, redoubled his pace, and while in 
the act of striding over the Reichen- 
berg, one of the barbers, who hap- 
pened to have his tools of trade by 
him, made a cut in the sack, and 
down they all tumbled, screaming 
and bawling as though they were 
falling into the very jaws of eternity. 
The giant, fancying that the sack 
had contained a parcel of devils, gal- 
loped away without once looking be- 
hindhim. On the morrow, when the 
redoubted warrior and poet arrived at 
Bacharach, the conspiracy to denude 
his chin of its blushing honours en- 
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tirely failed, for not a barber could 
be found in the whole place to play 
the executioner. Old Beelzebub hid 
his head for very shame in the deep- 
est cavern of despair, and the duke 
continued to wear that formidable 
beard whence he derived his famous 
surname. Since this adventure no 
more barbers were to be seen at 
Bacharach. Most certain it is that 
there is not, at this moment, a single 
shop of that fraternity to be met 
with in the town. As for those car- 
ried away in the sack, they took up 
their abode in the spot where they 
fell, which was called, after them, 
“ The Village of the Barbers.” 
Want of space obliges us to come 
to an abrupt termination. In the 
next Number we will bring our 
observations to a conclusion. 
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WHAT THEY DID THERE. 


Tue long vacation, during which, as 
the term indicates, there is a general 
cessation of business, commences on 
the 9th of July each year, and ter- 
minates on the Ist of the ensuing 
October. The day which brings to 
a pause so extended the current of 
academic life, is one of considerable 
bustle, as being devoted to the con- 
ferring of the several degrees, though 
less than that which marks a similar 
ceremony on Shrove Tuesday, when 
the great body of the outgoing class 
of senior sophisters, who, for a pe- 
riod of four years, have, under a 
stated process of cultivation, been ri- 
pening for the distinction, receive 
the final mark of her approbation 
from kind old Alma Mater. Each 
candidate for a degree was, in my 
time, although I understand the con- 
ditions are now slightly altered, 
obliged to go through the ordeal of, 
at least, eleven examinations, al- 
though the great majority attend a 
larger number, the candidates for 
honours appearing in general at each 
of the sixteen, which complete the 
full undergraduate circle of study. 
It is well known how severe the test 
of merit imposed by our Irish uni- 
versity appears to the members of the 
two sister institutions of England, it 
being by no means a matter of rare 
occurrence that students, who have 
endeavoured to undergo her literary 
discipline, have in despair passed over 
to the banks of the Isis or Cam. 
These observations, which really are 
made in no invidious spirit, apply 
chiefly to the standard of literary at- 
tainments proposed to men of mode- 
rate pretensions, and which form, of 
course, the vast majority every 
where ; for justice requires us to ac- 
knowledge the rigid scrutiny which 
gives, as is well known, such an en- 
during value to academic honours in 
England, and forming, as they do, a 
most efficient, as they certainly are a 
highly just matter of recommendation 
through after-life. The degree ex- 


amination, as it is called in Ireland, 
and which concludes the series, is 
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held at the beginning of each Mi- 
chaelmas term, although the distinc- 
tion it aims at is not conferred, as I 
have intimated, until the Shrove 
Tuesday immediately following. As 
soon as the clock strikes, to announce 
the moment that marks their final 
liberation—four o'clock in the after- 
noon of the second day of examina- 
tion—all the members of the senior 
sophister class who, to the amount of 
some hundreds, attend in the hall, 
and who have observed a perfectly 
decorous behaviour up to this point, 
rise up, and in the very presence of 
the heads of the university, let out 
such a wild shout of joy to mark the 
crisis for which, during a long period 
of four years, so many had languished, 
that a spectator, to whom the scene 
was novel, would attribute it to an 
insane ecstasy—as possibly it may be. 
They then separate, rarely to meet 
again. That portion of the general 
body denominated fellow-commoners 
enjoy a slight —— which en- 
ables them to take their degree at an 
earlier period than others, and which 
they generally avail themselves of 
on the day preceding that on which 
the long vacation commences. The 
honour itself is conferred by the 
vice-chancellor, who is not, as in 
England, generally in immediate 
connexion with the university, but is 
appointed by the chancellor himself 
(who is, for the most part, a mem- 
ber of the royal family), from some of 
the dignitaries either of the church 
or law. For some days previous a 
degree of bustle is observable in the 
courts, and marked with somewhat 
characteristic traits. The candidates 
for degrees resolve themselves into 
sets, and proceed forthwith, in pre- 
sence of the proctor, to discuss, from 
written pages, a series of scientific 
questions, wherein the old method of 
syllogistic wrangling is formally and 

fully observed. ‘This has degenerated 
into a mere ceremony, whatever effi- 
cacy the process may have had in its 

original institution. The statutes, 
however, require that the old forms, 
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which were at one time really signi- 
ficant, should be strictly observed ; 
and accordingly to this day a porter 
is seen to rush out, at intervals, of 
the hall wherein the disputants are 
engaged, as if to invite all comers to 
enter the lists against the doughty 
champions within, shakes a small 
hand-bell in the face of the whole 
world, and then darts in again. It is 
understood that when the Reform-bill 
had conferred for the first time the 
elective suffrage on all who should 
proceed to the degree of master of 
arts, and when the constituency was 
swelled to an extent equal to that of 
either of the two English universi- 
ties, a large proportion of persons 
who had ceased to be members 
of the university years ago, avail- 
ing themselves of the privilege, 
some circumstances, _ sufficiently 
attendant on the act of incorpora- 
tion, presented themselves. Man 
old countr a squires, who had ef 
even in their most classical days, 
as was said of Shakspeare, but “little 
Latin and less Greek,” were sorely 
puzzled on being called on to renew 
their studies for this occasion, and 
the air of helplessness with which 
they looked at the Greek themes 
they were required to read, the cha- 
racters of which were utterly for- 
gotten, when placed in their aie, 
holding it-in all possible lights and 
positions, as if to assist their faded 
memory, and then looking into each 
others’ faces with such a disconsolate 
expression, formed a richly humor- 
ous picture. It must, too, have been 
a scene of curious interest which 
passed between the present most able 
member of the university, the Right 
Hon. Fred. Shaw, and his old father 
Sir Robert, the banker, who, proba- 
bly, some half century before, might 


have understood something about 
the matter, although he had since 


that devoted his energies to the more 
substantial pursuit of banking, but 
who in order to gratify himself and 
support his son, feared not, papers in 
hand, to confront him in learned 
warfare as a candidate master, firing 


off syllogisms about the orbits of 


comets, and not permitting his pri- 
vate feelings to interfere with his 
public ideas, whatever they might be, 
as to the nature of light. 

When the last graduate is admitted, 
and the vice-chancellor has with- 
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drawn, the college is closed for the 
summer season. Previous to this, 
however, a large proportion of the 
students, who are yet undergraduates, 
have gone home, as not being inter- 
ested in the final ceremony, and the 
whole place assumes an air of deser- 
tion strange enough to one who has 
been accustomed toits usual animation. 
Along every range of buildings there 
are whole rows of windows closely 
fastened up, the white panels gleam- 
ing through the dust which is now 
permitted to gather on the glass on 
the outside. All the fellows, both 
senior and junior, with the exception 
of one or two of advanced years, 
whose love of wandering is all sated, 
take wing, and are liable to be caught 
in almost every quarter of the globe, 
sailing up the Rhine, climbing and 
perspiring through the Grampians, 
or indulging, after the quick work- 
ing of the brain, enjoined for so many 
months by their peculiar profession, 
a grateful stagnation of ideas at some 
listless English watering-place. A 
few of the scholars remain still be- 
hind—the fellowship candidates, for 
whom there is no peace—and the 
great body of sizars, who, being of 
humble origin, can expect none of the 
comforts elsewhere for which they 
have now formed a taste, and so are 
fain to make the university their 
home the year round. The few 
figures that are then to be seen are 
exerting themselves to get the day 
over—a difficult enough problem in 
an institution where amateur lathes, 
that last refuge of the idle, are not 
permitted—by loitering at the steps 
of the several buildings, hanging out 
of the few unclosed windows, work- 
ing away at the last new novel, and 
looking across the sun-light at the 
clock, whose ticking is now audible 
amid the dead silence, and wondering 
if dinner-time does really ever intend 
to come at all. Yet even then may 
you hear M‘Allister, the head-porter, 
that paragon of vigilance, who has 
just come out of his little official 
nest behind the outer gate, blazing 
away in full ardour, and scolding the 
under porters for doing nothing, un- 
der the pretext that there was no- 
thing to do, just as if that was any 
reason, and was not refuted in his 
own person, to whom it equally ap- 
plied. The porter on duty at the 
gate plants his stool on the outside 
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to command a view of Dame Street, 
as he is sure not to be interrupted by 
any of the Fellows passing, whom he 
would be obliged to salute, dressing 
up, as it were, by the door of the 
lodge. He, therefore, nods quietly 
in the sunshine (although disposed to 
talk with any one, though sometimes 
not a human being for hours crosses 
the little postern-gate beside which 
he sits guard), and between each nod 
gazes hazily at the newsvender over 
the way, who is leaning against the 
lamp-post with his whole body, and 
muttering round it—oppressed as he 
is with heat—something about “ Most 
alarming news in this morning’s 
Saunders.” The officer whose duty 
it is to work the huge bell for night- 
roll—a practice observed even during 
the vacation, when there is no one to 
toll in—feeling it impossible, under 
the warm twilight, to make head 
against the drowsy tones he creates, 
lets the rope drop from his hands. 
The bell itself then takes that 
opportunity of falling over for a 
moment, until alarmed —at_ least, 
its ringer — it breaks out again 
with renewed vigour, and at an ac- 
celerated pace, as if to make up 
for lost time;—then slackens, and 
ceases for a moment once more, again 
to brighten up, and break out 
afresh. ‘This is the season of the 
year for the broiling citizens to rush 
out and overwhelm the Black Rock 
and Kingstown, whose natives are 
therefore forced, in self-defence, to 
fly into town for sake of a little peace 
and solitude. The whole metropolis, 
in short, goes to sleep, with the na- 
tional university at its head. 

Jack Moriarty and myself had 
been detained in town by some acci- 
dent, which I now forget, and al- 
though our chambers were separate, 
we determined to live together for- 
mally for the sake of company. We 
proposed to ourselves to get through 
as much of the day as was physically 
— in bed. We might even 
1ave thought of breakfasting in that 
state, with Mrs. Smout as ministering 
angel, but breakfast itself would oc- 
cupy and exhaust a good portion of 
time, and therefore to sleep and eat 
simultaneously would, in our circum- 
stances, have been an improvident 
condensation of enjoyment. We, 
therefore, never rose until mid- -day, 
contriving wonderfully to keep up 
attention to our sleeping until that 
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hour, and which we were enabled to 
do by successively trying all possible 
positions, coiling ourselves up at all 
possible angles, and making a thou- 
sand experiments as to soft places. 
When breakfast was over, and which 
we protracted long after the natural 
powers of the teapot were exhausted, 
and even the kettle had failed, we 
had then to look out into Dame 
Street, each occupying, for coolness’ 
sake, a whole window, and talking 
across. Our dress was of the simplest 
order, and suited to the season, when 
a coat and waistcoat are a decided in- 
cumbrance, and the rest of what por- 
tion of costume there actually was, 
hung on with an easy air, as if a 
pitchfork had been the principal ap- 
pendage of our toilette table. There 
are, perhaps, few points of view 
wherein our Irish metropolis is seen 
so much to advantage as from the 
upper windows of that portion of the 
College Buildings which confronts 
the Bank of Ireland. This edifice is 
considered to be one of the most 
finished specimens of its peculiar or- 
der of architecture in Europe, and so 
perfect in all its proportions, as to 
arrest more or less the eye of even 
the oldest inhabitants of Dublin, 
when they chance to pass by. Imme- 
diately in the foreground is the 
equestrian statue of King William 
LiL, looking up towards the Castle, 
which is the seat of government, and 
whose towers, by the by, still ex- 
hibit a flag on the anniversary of his 
victory at “the Boyne, although such 
an exhibition of party triumph, as it 
is called, is strictly forbidden else- 
where. The vista closes on each side 
of this massive memorial, the long 
line of Dame Street reaching to the 
Royal Exchange, and the whole 
prospect crowned by the hoary tow- 
ers of Christ Church cathedral, rising 
out of a black mass of buildings, and 
gleaming against the sky, like sheeted 
spectres, in the pallid sunshine. 

It was now advancing towards 
three o'clock, and yet Mr. Moriarty 
and his historian, who had for the 
last hour been seen lying as far as 
they could possibly do with safety 
out of an upper range of the college 
windows, giving to the spectators be- 
low an idea of so many store- house 
cranes projecting from the wall— 
those two young gentlemen, I say, 
gave as yet no symptoms of an inten- 
tion to alter so picturesque an attitude. 
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“Don’t you think,” said Jack, 
breaking the silence of the mid-air, 
wherein we were suspended, “ that 
there is rather an unusual degree of 
stir in the street to-day ?” 

“T can’t say I do,” said I, who was 
half asleep; anirritating circumstance, 
considering I could not take it out in 
bed, as I would gladly have done, an 
hour before. “Let me look. Why,I 
think, there are more hack jaunting- 
cars moving about than ordinary. 
Aye, and what’s more, too, they are 
all crowded, and yet the unfortunate 
jades, I positively do declare, are 
proposing Oh ! just look, man 
alive—are actually proposing to 
themselves to trot.” 

“ There’s a party of pleasure, sure- 
ly, somewhere,” said Jack, bright- 
ening up at the idea. “It can’t be 
an execution at Newgate, do you 
think ?” 

“No,” said I, “for none of the 
cars are moving in that direction. 
What month are we in?” 

“The deuce take me, if I know!” 
said Jack, confessing an equal degree 
of ignorance with my own. 

“ Let me see,” said I, trying to get 
it out by a calculation. “The last 
month must have been July. You 
know that you got a remittance in 
July from the governor, and as it is 
not all gone yet, I’m sure it is not 
more than a month, so that this is 
August. August,” said I, trying to 
recall some particular idea which I 
was conscious had once been im- 
pressed, somehow or other,—‘“ Au- 
gust! No; it can’t be. Yes! but it 
is, and nothing else—it is,” said I, 
rising into a scream,—“ it is Donny- 
BROOK Farr!” 

At this most welcome declaration 
Moriarty, being raised to a pitch of 
ecstasy, shot over every piece of fur- 
niture, beginning with the chairs, 
finally throwing a somerset over 
the table, followed hard and close in 
every movement by his historian. 
Mrs. Smout, who had been dozing in 
the pantry, put in her old face, but 
seeing that we were only mad 
(she was used to that), and the furni- 
ture not being worth saving, she 
thoughtfully went to sleep again. 
Having by this ingenious device re- 
duced her excitement to a compara- 
tively moderate degree, to which both 
of us, alighting on our heads in the 
concluding evolution, contributed 
something, we forthwith began to 
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dress for the fair. Moriarty donned 
a seaman’s costume, which he had 
prepared for a regatta at Kingstown, 
a period during which every one— 
no matter whether he has any thing 
to do with marine affairs or not, but 
wishing to be thought to have a vast 
deal to do with them (it is a way 
we have in Ireland, and bespeaks the 
ambitious character of its natives), 
mounts a jacket and check-shirt, 
rolls about with his hands in his 
pockets, and in the very presence of 
the ladies of his acquaintance is seen 
to revolve an imaginary quid through 
the proper cheek. For my own part, 
I committed myself to a canvass pair 
of trousers, and being roofed with a 
straw-hat, out we sallied. We con- 
trived, by affecting an easy air of 
impudence—it was scarce affectation, 
to do us justice, but rather nature 

to push our way through the op- 
posing streams which met each other 
in Grafton Street, for it was now the 
hour of full fashionable tide. The 
top of that street, where it opens on 
Stephen’s Green, was all one roar. 
From this spot the several vehicles, 
which ply for hire to the fair, are 
supposed to start—I use this ex- 
pression designedly, for it only means 
that when you have been induced to 
get up on one of them which is not 
over-crowded, encouraged by the 
violent promises of the driver, and 
which, if you require it, he will con- 
firm with his word of honour, and 
even his oath in extreme sceptical 
cases, that “he'll be aff with yer the 
moment you mount,” he will dis- 
charge his obligation by putting on 
his animal just two steps, and then 
formally pulling up to wait for an 
additional fare. The  villanous 
shrewdness of these varlets, the re- 
sult of natural genius highly culti- 
vated—there is no place like Dub- 
lin for a sound street-blackguard 
education—is matter of proverbial no- 
toriety. Their dress is peculiar, and 
in keeping with their character. 
They are generally furnished with a 
brimless hat,—a small portion in 
front, however, being usually re- 
tained, which they touch with the 
utmost show of respect when about 
to palaver you—and they are just 
the gentlemen to do it—out of an- 
other sixpence. The order of this 
piece of a man’s personal building is 
unique, of course, and is for the most 
part straw-roofed. They wear a long 
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flowing dark outside coat, with a 
single cape, and which they profess is 
suited to all seasons—so we collect 
from its being never laid aside, keep- 
ing out the heat in summer fully as 
well as the cold in winter. Touch- 
ing their honesty, I would not have 
you offer them ten shillings beyond 
their fare, under the impression that 
they would decline it, for you might 
happen to be disappointed in the 
result of your experiment. The 
animals over whose movements they 
preside are, like themselves, of a pe- 
culiar nature, and built for a pecu- 
liar purpose—that is, of being driven 
to death each day and coming to 
life the next morning. Their heads, 
which are all formed on the model of 
a hammer, bob up and down, to mark 
time, as it were, for their feet, their 
motions, in general, being ofa nervous 
kind, such as may be expected in an 
animal who is principally fed upon 
the whip. During the week of 
Donnybrook fair, however, when rest, 
even for a moment, is out of the 
question, the owners refresh slightly 
their ideas of corn; but, to save 
time, the nosebag dangles before 
them as they gallop on—a plan full 
of ingenuity when aided by the lash, 
their use being pleasure before them 
to allure, and pain behind to avoid. 
“ Who's for the Brook ?—room for 
six, and no delay.” — “ Up wid yer, 
your honours, here’s the lad ‘ll take 
you along like sticks a-breakin’.” 
—‘“ Jim Doolan, ye thief, don’t be 
afther your delusions on thim gintle- 
men, they’se be all mine; sure, I giv 
them the wink first, an’ they an- 
swered it like gentlemen.” —‘“ Oh, 
the playful cratur! for it’s he that’s 
so full of life, and gets the hoighth of 
good livin’” (This is an apostrophe to 
the horse who was wincing under a 
well-established raw). —“* Stand by 
his head two or three of yez, and 
tell him a story; it’s off he wants 
to be, for it’s the good drop that’s in 
him, any how,” &c. &c. Such were 
the mingled sounds which met our 
ear as we wheeled into Stephen’s 
Green. Although this had been our 
first excursion to Donnybrook fair, 
our experience in the ways of car- 
men, purchased at the expense of 
several sixpences, prevented us from 
accepting the pressing ofters which 
were made by the rival Jehus, until 
we, at last, espied a car which was 
completely filled already, and, there- 
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fore, held out some hope of moving 
off. “ Have you room for two?” 
shouted Jack, well knowing that the 
response would be in the affirma- 
tive, although if a pin had taken 
into its head to go to Donnybrook, 
its diminutive brains would have 
been sorely puzzled to know where 
that room was. A general protesta- 
tion from the six passengers, uttered 
in a concert of shouts, was formally 
emitted, a circumstance which in no 
way daunted either the gentleman 
who was the charioteer to the esta- 
blishment, or those against whose 
intrusion it was directed. We took 
opposite sides of the car, and forth- 
with threw ourselves into a system of 
speechifying calculated to melt the 
remonstrant party into a state of 
milky softness. ‘“ Sir,” said I, re- 
spectfully addressing an elderly gen- 
tleman, from whose costume, espe- 
cially a leather apron, I collected his 
rank in society to be that of a cobbler, 
—“ sir,” said I, “I am like yourself, 
a gentleman desirous of witnessing 
the pleasures of the fair ;” the cob- 
bler did not offer as yet to condense 
himself, but remained as obdurate as 
a lap-stone. “ Nay, I must say it, 
I speak to you, sir, confidentially, sir, 
as one gentleman does to another” 
(we are a nation of gentlemen in 
Ireland), “in short, my dear sir, 
I have a little tender appointment.” 
This was enough—quite enough: 
the cobbler melted into the man, 
the dreams of early youth came 
fast over him, and, sending a cas- 
cade of tobacco-juice over my per- 
son, as, in his enthusiasm, he put out 
his hand,—the clinging hand of real 
friendship truly, for it was all over 
with wax; forthwith I felt myself 
face to face—sitting side to side was 
impossible—with the excellent artisan 
on whose softer feelings I had thus 
practised. At the same moment my 
friend Jack took his seat on the op- 
site side between two fair spinsters, 
olen previously taken the usual 
oath, that it was their beauty had at- 
tracted him tothe car and nothing else. 
Matters being thus far settled, we set 
off once more, Moriarty requesting the 
driver, should he dare to stop until he 
reached his journey’s end, “ to con- 
sider himself as smiflicated.” 
Whoever is determined to go to 
Donnybrook fair must make up his 
mind, or rather his mouth, for one 
thing—dust. This grievance is so 
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severely felt, that an Irish member, 
not many years ago, thought it his 
duty, as a patriot, to throw it in 
among the other wrongs of his coun- 
try, and took occasion to rise into a 
highly inflamed style of oratory, pro- 
bably through an instinctive sympa- 
thy with his subject, describing the 
whole road to Donnybrook as “ une 
mass of red-hot dust.” From the 
moment we passed the bricks at the 
end of Leeson Street our miseries be- 
gan. It was dust before, dust be- 
hind, dust all around. The road was 
crowded with vehicles, as far as we 
could judge by the soft grinding of 
the wheels along the pulverised sur- 
face. Visions of cars would whirl 
past us, so we believed them to be, 
distinguished by an atmosphere of 
peculiar thickness travelling along 
with the little world it enshrouded, 
and stifling us as it passed. Imme- 
diately betore us was a line of cars, 
booming occasionally through some 
opening before us, and then hid from 
sight. There was a car behind us, 
the driver whereof, with his face all 
over grin, which broad grin occasion- 
ally gleamed upon us, and whose steed, 
taking advantage of the obscurity, 
kept poking his head into our vehicle, 
and abstracting from the well several 
choice morsels of gritty hay. The 
vath-way on each side was one mov- 
ing mass of powder, and even the 
particles reached the neat villas, which 
give to that part of the suburbs of 
Dublin an elegance that, even in the 
cities of the Continent, I have rarely 
seen. Still, however, great as was 
the annoyance, it seemed to affect no 
one. Every one came for enjoyment, 
and that spirit does far more, to be 
sure, than the clearest of air or the 
purest of skies. 

As we were obliged to trust en- 
tirely to the geographical knowledge 
of our conductor, the usual land- 
marks being invisible, we had no 
means of determining how far we 
had proceeded, or how near we were 
to the destined goal. A tremendous 
uproar of cracked trumpets and 
drums, hoarse through long service, 
gave token, however, of our ap- 
proach to the scene of action. At 
last we came to a dead stop, and 
forthwith found ourselves in the very 
middle of a combat of whips. There 
might be, I dare say, a great deal of 
fun in all this, but one does not think 
so just at the time he is receiving a 
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cut in every quarter, and has nothing 
in his hand to cut with in turn. 
Accordingly we all leaped off, and on 
emerging a little into daylight, we 
found the disturbance to have been 
caused by the presence of a squadron 
of horse police, who are in Ireland 
armed indeed to the teeth, but who, 
on the present occasion, administered 
the laws of order by means of a long 
coach-whip, although a drawn sword 
rested on the left arm ready for 
action. We are used to things of 
this sort in Ireland, but the strange 
impression such a military spectacle, 
in what should be a land of orderly 
freemen, leaves on strangers is suffi- 
ciently visible in an anecdote oc- 
curring in Sir Walter Scott’s Tour. 
It would appear that, with a view 
to the general convenience, the 
cars were not allowed to approach 
within a certain distance of the crowd ; 
an arrangement which those ofticial 
guardians of the peace were stationed 
to enforce, and which they did by 
the application of such strong mea- 
sures as we had lately witnessed and 
felt withal. It would have been 
quite out of keeping with the charac- 
ter of any Dublin Liberty-boy, as was 
our Automedon, not to have shewn 
fight against the law, even although 
those under his charge might be in- 
volved in the penalties attached to 
such a display of spirit. However, 
as we felt that this was a case wherein 
the glory of the action was likely to 
prove its sole reward, we ignomi- 
niously, as might be said, declined 
the proffered laurels, and escaped into 
the general crowd. 

And such a crowd! This cele- 
brated meeting is held on a green of 
considerable dimensions, through 
which there runs a large stream, 
called, if I recollect aright, the Dod- 
der, and in the case of a bloody nose 
received in combat, furnishing a grate- 
ful styptic in its cool waters, flowing 
down from the Dublin mountains. 
The principal trafficamong the grown 
“sa seme is limited, I believe, to 
10rses; whilst with a view to the 
custom of children, there are large 
transactions in the article of ginger- 
bread. On both sides of the road 
there is a goodly display of tents, 
streaming with all sorts of gaudy 
flags, most of which have suspended 
on a pole at the entrance the empha- 
tic symbol of a black bottle. Dane- 
ing is the favourite amusement within 
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their canvass walls, there being al- 
ways a piper on the establishment. 
Where the institution is on an ex- 
tensive scale, two or three musicians 
operate on as many parties, and as 
each is paid by his own party, each 
works away within the same apart- 
ment at his own tune ; so that by this 
means the dancer has a choice of 
tunes to regulate his motions, pro- 
vided, to be sure, he should purpose, 
amid such a conflict of sound, to 
regulate his motions at all. But this 
is a part of the festivities we shall 
defer to a later period of the day, 
when Mr. Moriarty and his _bio- 
grapher will proceed to give, inside 
a tent, a taste of their quality. 

The principal points of attraction 
are the show-booths, whose num- 
ber and splendour rivalled in no faint 
degree Bartholomew fair, even in 
the days of its glory. There were 
upon the occasion I am now referring 
to, one or two caravans of wild beasts, 
and which, if I recollect aright, formed 
the travelling company, if I may so 
express it, of the great menagerie at 
Exeter Change. Next to these was 
a booth of strolling players, and with 
pretensions, it would seem, of no 
common order. A scroll was sus- 
pended above the principal entrance, 
and which formed, as it were, a flag 
of defiance, being couched in these 
terms:—‘“ The whole world chal- 
lenged to equal this establishment 
for 1000 guineas—the money posted 
within!” The necessity for having 
so much capital sunk accounted, pos- 
sibly, for the general appearance of 
the whole concern, which was cer- 
tainly shabby to a degree. Then 
came a whole range of puppet-shows 
of all orders, and innumerable exhi- 
bitions of dancing-dogs, giants, and 
little men, and little women, learned 
pigs, and fat girls, and all the other 
wonders of nature and art appro- 

riate to the scene. To each ex- 
hibition there was attached a band 
of music, whose instruments were 
selected with a view to their loudness 
in penetrating to the most distant 
parts of the crowd, and attracting 
attention. There could not have 
been less than twenty drums going 
at once within a compass of some 
half-hundred yards, each performer 
sending the whole force of a whisky- 
nerved arm into the ends of his in- 
strument, while his mouth was seen 
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to wander over the surface of a Pan- 
dean pipe, although the sounds it 
emitted were totally inaudible. Mo- 
riarty and myself, after a general 
perusal of the scene, at last took up 
a position opposite to our friends of 
the thousand-guinea wager, to study 
at our leisure the groups who adorned 
the parade ; for such is the sounding 
name applied to the couple of deal 
boards in front, on which, with a 
view of attracting spectators, the per- 
formers, arrayed in their fantastic 
finery, display themselves. It is cu- 
rious to think how far the spirit of 
distinction extends even to societies 
of this sort, where one would natu- 
rally suppose no criterion could exist, 
as all being blackguards alike. The 
regulations which prevail in the 
green-rooms of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, and which serve to mark 
the grade of each performer in the 
theatrical world, are mimicked, 
ludicrously enough to be sure, 
and after their own way, in the 
travelling-booths which animate, if 
they do not infest, our rural fairs. 
It is well known, for instance, that 
those who aspire to “ first business,” 
and thunder as kings and tyrants, 
stipulate formally for riding when 
on circuit in the caravans up hills, 
those who sustain inferior parts 
meanwhile pushing behind. The 
prima donna, again, would scorn to 
drink out of the same pot with a 
lady who was a mere parader in 
front—unless she was more than 
moderately thirsty. At the moment 
when we entered upon our observa- 
tions, the whole establishment having 
brought their performance to an end 
inside,—the whole process of play and 
farce, with a variety of incidental 
singing and dancing too great to 
mention, occupying some ten minutes, 
—made their appearance on the ex- 
terior platform in full force. It 
should be observed, that during the 
whole day there was a peculiar class 
of ladies and gentlemen whose pro- 
fessional services were limited to 
speech-making on the outside, and 
whose duty was to assure the public, 
up to the moment of closing, that 
“the performances were just com- 
mencing, and that they were exactly 
all in time.” As the costumes of the 
several characters were adopted 
chiefly with a view to cheapness, and 
were, therefore, of no one particular 
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age or country, it is to be presumed 
that the dramas wherein they figured 
did not affect the unities of time and 

lace, on which Aristotle so much 
insists. These dramas were all of 
the right blood-thirsty sort, contain- 
ing an infinite number of terrific 
combats with old swords of the co- 
lour of barrel-hoops. The wretches, 
moreover, who strided to and fro, 
frowning under sun-burnt Spanish 
beavers with drooping feathers, their 
cheeks burnished with a composition 
of brick-dust, and which gleamed 
dully against the open day, had con- 
trived to pick up a variety of the 
most approved gestures of the regu- 
lar stage. When a couple of cava- 
liers, for instance, reached the ex- 
tremity of the plank, turning, as they 
paced along, to each other, arm in 
arm, as if engaged in some high 
theme, one, as they wheeled round, 
would throw out his right arm with 
a high air of the first-rate theatrical 
courtesy, yielding by that gesture 
the pas to his companion, the whole 
according to the most approved stage 
directions. The ladies, who were in 
general, and speaking of them as a 
body, considerably intoxicated, smiled 
benignly on the gay gallants in nan- 
keen buskins, who escorted them 
along the terrace, that is the plank 
aforesaid. ‘The manager, who was in 
a lay costume—his business being 
chiefly to watch his treasurer, who 
took the money at the door—moved 
among the motley crowd, driving 
away little boys with light purses, 
and who prevented bond fide pennies 
from pressing forward. At proper in- 
tervals the band struck up a lively 
tune, when the several parties ar- 
ranged themselves for dancing, but 
the moment this evolution, which 
was ever truly elegant, was com- 
pleted, every soul - tyrant sultana, 
prima donna, baron, knight, clown, 
manager, duenna, trumpeter, every 
possible member of the corps, as if 
calculating on the fascinations just 
played off on the mob, lined the front 
of the platform, shouting at the very 
top of their voices,—“ Now's your 
time ;—recollect, only one penny !— 
this is given up to be the first troop 
in Ireland! only one penny—for this 
time only one penny! Now's your 
time to secure seats! we expect im- 
mediately a large select company of 
the nobility and gentry from Mer- 
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rion Square, who have commanded 
the performances this time, so make 
haste!” &c. Then would they be- 
take themselves to a general dance 
once more, again to come forward 
and declare that they were on the 
“ point of commencing, and so all in 
time to begin,” and so on for the next 
half hour. Even when, to all ap- 
pearance, the performers had with- 
drawn from the platform with a view 
to realise these promises, out they 
would probably rush again, much to 
the discomfiture of the expectant au- 
dience within, headed by the ma- 
nager, who had discovered that it 
was possible to squeeze in half-a- 
dozen more. 

“Come,” said Moriarty, “it is 
quite plain that the best of these 
shows ison the outside. Let us move 
about until they reappear.” Ac- 
cordingly we proceeded to the rear, 
and continued to wander about there 
without any definite object, until our 
attention was attracted to the booth 
we had just left by a sound proceed- 
ing, as it seemed, from two pieces of 
iron struck violently against each 
other, appertaining, doubtless, to one 
of the terrific combats above-men- 
tioned, and which was evidently then 
at its height. Jack forthwith drag- 
ged me forward, and applied his ear 
to the thin partition of wood which 
separated him from the green-room 
of the establishment, but through 
which the sounds from the stage 
penetrated with perfect distinctness. 
The scene that was then proceeding 
represented, as far as we could make 
out, some Eastern seraglio, the lord of 
which had just discovered a con- 
spiracy against his wedded honour, 
and having prostrated, in personal 
combat, the destroyer of his domestic 
peace, was boring him, with a savage 
fury, through a hole in his victim's 
jacket, and which is used for death- 
scenes. Having so far satiated his 
vengeance, he was heard to stamp 
off, probably to vent his fury still 
further on his faithless sultana, and 
who was at that moment tying her 
garter, as a slit in the partition 
shewed us, very unconcernedly in 
the green-room. There was but one 
step into the green-room from the 
stage, and the tyrant had not yet 
time to get out of his professional 
frown, when, advancing to the table, 
and seizing on a pewter pot, a fresh 
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suspicion, far more touching than 
mere infidelity, flashed across his 
mind as he inspected its contents ; 
the actor was lost in the man, and 
that a thirsty one, and prefixing an 
awful imprecation, he exclaimed,— 
“ Why, who the deuce has been at 
my porther!” This one touch of 
nature was far too much for my friend 
Jack, and, indeed, myself. Forth- 
with we became insane, and thun- 
dered with our sticks against the 
boards. The second stroke was di- 
rected with such force that the thin 
partition gave way, and we could 
catch a glimpse of the inmates within, 
who were petrified by such unex- 
pected and boisterous tokens of ap- 

lause. The feeling of surprise, 
Seo lasted but for a moment. 
We could just see the Eastern mo- 
narch, followed by his sultana, 
brushing his way through the rotten 
drapery which screened him from 
the stage, and heard the scream with 
which he was saluted by the audience 
as he leaped from the stage over the 
orchestra, evidently making a furious 
progress towards the entrance-door. 
Luckily this circumstance did not 
escape our attention, and we had just 
time to wheel round the corner and 
get out of sight, as the whole com- 
pany, man, woman, and child, emerged 
in front, leaping in among the crowd, 
and tearing round to the rear. Mo- 
riarty and myself crept under the 
hangings of a tent, attaining the in- 
terior just as the whirlwind swept 
by. And a whirlwind indeed it was! 
Stalls, booths, baskets, were over- 
turned in a moment; hats tossed in 
the air, and sticks brandished, some 
of them already in full play. Every 
thing foreboded an awful row, 
which certainly would have taken 
place had not the police actively in- 
terfered, a large body of which, un- 
der the command of a magistrate, 
were stationed on the ground. It 
was, I recollected, on a very recent 
occasion that a body of the pea- 
santry, who live on the Dublin 
mountains, had come down to “ clear 
the fair ;” and the conflict rose to such 
a height that several lives were sacri- 
ficed before order could in any degree 
be restored. I am, therefore, not 
ashamed to say, that when I saw the 
mounted police riding in among the 
crowd, and even using the flat sides 
oftheir swords vigorously enough, too, 
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before they could effect a moderate 
state of peace, I felt most sincerely 
rejoiced. Moriarty, too, although, I 
must say, of a more energetic tempe- 
rament than myself—for the reader 
must bear in mind that he was a 
Connaught man, and who relished 
the luxury of a moderate fight well 
enough — seemed quite contented 
when the storm had at last fairly 
blown over. 

Matters, then, being thus far set- 
tled, we joined what appeared a small 
family party at another table, consist- 
ing of a policeman and his lady, as 
we conjectured, and who was accom- 
panied by two young ladies, who 
were, probably, as indeed we found 
them to be, their daughters. Our in- 
troduction, wherein Moriarty took 
the lead, was of the easiest order. 
My friend Jack’s appearance, even 
under his fantastic costume, was ver 
prepossessing, and the air of high 
breeding, which could not be so well 
suppressed, and which the female eye 
in Ireland is so peculiarly quick to de- 
tect and appreciate, had its favourable 
effect on all the parties. How far 
my own contributed to improve the 
impression, it is not for me to say: I 
am an Irishman, and modest. Our 
acquaintance was conducted after the 
usual way, and in the most approved 
fashion. Idrank to Mrs. Policeman ; 
to which Mr. Policeman responded, 
on behalf of his lady, and pushed his 
pewter pot into my hand. Jack 
bowed successively to each of the 
two Misses Policemen, who received 
the salutation by a grin of gratified 
pride, and acknowledged his courtesy 
by a persevering libation. After this 
reciprocation of civilities and pewter 
pots, our conversation took a general 
turn. The policeman himself was 
quite a gentleman. He was not so 
much a policeman as a sergeant of 
police—the horse-police too; and, in 
fact, rarely spoke to the foot-police, 
except officially, and in discharge of 
his duty. He took every opportu- 
nity of enhancing his personal dig- 
nity, and was apt to refer to himself 
as “a military man.” His dress— 
for he was in full military costume, 
although he only attended the fair to 
escort his interesting family—con- 
sisted of a blue jacket with white 
facings, all dotted over with that sort 
of small spherical buttons of a white 
colour which are known by the 
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name of “ Nelson pellets.” He wore 
a white buff belt, from which hung a 
straight sword of indefinite length, 
and which he permitted to jangle 
along the ground,—a sound that an- 
nounced his presence, and comported 
with his impressive character. On 
his head was planted a leathern cap, 
broadening towards the top after the 
manner of an inverted frustrum of a 
cone, and surmounted, instead of 
a plume, by a small leathern knob. 
This cap served also as his pocket, 
as it ever is with “a _ military 
man.” Every one in Ireland, you 
know, wishes to appear something 
greater than what he actually is; 
and if our friend chose to play as 
“a military man” before our eyes, 
we were sufficiently disposed, from 
our knowledge of the national cha- 
racter, to humour the idea. Be- 
sides, we thought it as well to cul- 
tivate his acquaintance, calculating 
on the chance of our being some 
night in the watch-house. His lady 
was a good, motherly sort of woman, 
and had all a mother’s pride in seeing 
the alacrity with which we paid our 
devoirs to her fair daughters. I am 
not sure that this epithet was appli- 
cable with any singular propriety in 
the present case, both being snub- 
nosed, and adorned with the small- 

x. A connoisseur who had formed 
fis ideas of female beauty from the 
Venus de Medicis would not have 
had them much refreshed, I am 
bound to say, as both the sister 
figures were unquestionably very 
solid —modelled, in fact, aaa 
after an apple-dumpling. It could 
not have escaped a fond mother’s 
eye that the eldest, Miss Lauretta 
Policeman, was bent on conquest, 
and if any thing could be judged 
from looks—and a great deal is to be 
known from looks—our Jack bade 
decidedly fair to stand towards her in 
a tender relation. Indeed, it is but 
justice to the good lady's sagacity to 
refer to the air of admiration, and of 
the most respectful order too, which 
evidently pervaded that young gen- 
tleman’s features, while listening to 
the dulcet tones of his charmer ; and 
if at times there was a slight pro- 
tuberance in that cheek, as though 
his tongue was in it, which was turned 
away, it was visible but to such of 
the public as were on that side of his 
face, and to whose candid interpreta- 
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tion it should be left. Indeed, mat- 
ters were proceeding so far, that it 
attracted the attention of the younger 
lady, who requested to know who my 
friend was,—for that he was really 
charming. 

“I’m sure he is a gentleman,” 
continued the lady, “and is making 
Laury to burst with the laughing 
like any thing.” 

This observation I forthwith saw 
was of the angling order of senti- 
ment, and I very good-naturedly 
suffered myself to be hooked. 

“Who he is? Oh! yes, very 
true ; but then - F 

“Oh! now,” she persevered, “ you 
can’t think — Laury will be so glad.” 
Here the sylph assumed a most fas- 
cinating smile, which caused for a 
moment a deep chasm across her 
whole face. 

“ Why, then,” said I, first taking a 
long look at the loving couple, and 
affecting to be decided thereby, as if 
matters had gone far enough, and it 
was high time for a mutual friend to 
explain,—“ Why, then, to be sure 
now; but it is of course to be under- 
stood that it is as yet a family matter 
quite.” 

“Oh! quite,” said my delighted 
companion; “it would be vastly 
unproper, and out of all sorts.” 

“Then,” said I, lowering my 
voice to a confidential whisper, “ his 
name is—I may say at once—the 
Count Soup of Soup Gotha. I am 
an attendant in Dr. Duncan’s Lu- 
natic Establishment, at Finglas, and 
this young gentleman is recovering 
there at present,—that is his pro- 
fession.” 

A slight disappointment affected 
the lady's features, but her natural 
good sense soon resumed its influence. 
To be the sister of Countess de Soup 
was in itself a sounding thing, and 
would shake the whole police-oftice 
when the affair came off and was 
published in the papers. Moreover, 
husbands were, she knew by ex- 
perience, in these hard times some- 
what scarce, and much inquired after, 
as they say of oats in Mark Lane; 
and a mad husband was assuredly 
better than no husband at all. 

“Count Soup,” I continued, “is one 
of the first scholars of the day, and is 
supposed to have overloaded his 
knowledge-box.” 

“Oh! that is so delightful; for 
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Laury does so dote upon learning, 
and she and I subscribe one half- 
penny a night to a fashionable book- 
stall along the quay, for the sake of 
all the new novels as soon as pub- 
lished. Laury has got a most con- 
spicable education, for she was maid 
to I mean,” said she, recovering 
herself, “she was intimately ac- 
quainted with a young lady in Merrion 
Square, and so knows heaps of 
things.” 

“ Ah!” said I, “ she must indeed be 
a charming companion. We must 
try and stir her up. Count,” con- 
tinued I, pinching Jack, and as- 
suming significantly, as he turned 
round, a singularly wry face,— 
* Come, let us have a little criticism, 
if you please, sir; belles lettres, you 
know, sir.” 

“Ah!” said Jack, comprehending 
me, and sporting a French phrase, 
“just as you say, ‘ Vive la bagatelle [” 

Here the two young ladies ex- 
changed looks, as if to say, “ Listen 
to that!” 

“ May I ask you, Miss Lauretta, 
if you cultivate the Muses?” in- 
quired Jack, with a tender air. 

“When da (this is a fond paternal 
appellation, and quite genteel, too,) 
had an estate in the country, he used 
to cultivate them, but found the 
weather against them; and so da 
gave them up.” 

“ Ah, true,” said the German prince. 
“You don’t love poetry, then, do 
you ?” 

“ Love!” said the elder Miss 
Policeman; “ I do so love it—oh! 
so passionately! Oh! there’s that 
sweet Childe Harold, and the little 
child so delightful! Oh! it’s splen- 
did—does so shine like any thing, 
oh !” 

This ardent piece of criticism put 
the Count Soup on his metal. 

“ Just my opinion,— better ex- 
pressed certainly, but just mine. 
Then there’s that sweet novel—you 
must read it—of The Mysterious 
Whisker ; or, the Hole in the Castle 
Wall,” he continued, and forthwith 
composed a quotation. ‘“ * Beloved 
and gentle one!’ said the blood-red 
stranger, ‘ let me but embrace once 
more thy lake-like aspect—thy sunny 
tendrils !’” 

“Oh! delicious!” chimed in the 
two ladies policemen in one key ; 
“ that’s so softt—oh !” 

“* Let me but hear once more,’ ” 
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recited Jack—I mean Count Soup 
—as if he had a book in his hand, 
“continued our sanguine-tinted hero 
—‘but once more, lady fair, the 
dulcet tones of that voice gurgling 
with sweet passionate emotions, the 
rich sympathies of soul—the deep 
thrillings, and what-do-you-callems 
of existence !’” 

Here De Soup’s feelings became so 
excited, that he was forced to give 
nature its way, abandoning himself 
to a pot of porter. The two Misses 
Policemen turned weepingly away— 
Mrs. Policeman blew her nose audi- 
bly—and even the male head of the 
establishment was moved, as far as 
was consistent with his sternness as 
a “ military man.” 

“ Laury—child!” said the fond 
mother, “ don’t be ashamed of your- 
self, my darlin’, for sure them tears 
are so purty.” 

“TI don’t give way to tears, mind 
you,” struck in her husband, thinking 
1is opinion was wanted, addressing 
himself in a complimentary tone to 
Jack, “as a military man, but it’s 
worse pronuncification than what I 
have heard you use, come out of a 
newspaper in print.” 

*“ The tale is a sad one, I confess,” 
resumed he of the gravy appellation, 
“and would require a large table- 
cloth for the weeping part; but I 
perceive your two lovely girls,” ad- 
dressing Mrs. Policeman, “ are too 
much affected for me to think of pro- 
ceeding. Suppose we have a dance 
on the door, to recover ourselves.” 

At this proposal the two lovely 
girls brightened up wonderfully, and 
forthwith we hoisted our partners 
over the deal boards which served as 
seats, and led them, simpering along, 
to that portion of the tent which was 
set apart for the votaries of Terp- 
sichore, as they say in the London 
suburban tea-gardens. ‘The space so 
appropriated was, I must confess, 
very limited, being a platform formed 
by adoor laid upon turf-sods. Hence, 
whatever evolutions were to be per- 
formed, their scale was very narrow. 
At one side of the arena sat upon a 
stool a blind old gentleman, who 
comprised in his person the whole 
orchestra. As this was the third day 
of the fair, he had sawed away the 
tenor strings of his violin completely, 
and was now confined to the bass. 
For the benefit of the public, I would 
wish to mention, that the price of a 
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single dance is one penny. When the 
coin is deposited, the fiddle proceeds 
totest its metal by his teeth, your word 
of honour not being considered a 
valid security at Donnybrook. He 
is good enough to dispense with the 
vain ceremony of rosining and tun- 
ing, and thereby saves a vast deal of 
annoyance to the audience. As, 
moreover, it is utterly impossible to 
catch the tune from his performance, 
he remedies that difficulty by stamp- 
ing and bowing all the while. It is 
understood, that, in addition to the 
fee of one penny, he is open, or, ra- 
ther, his mouth is open, to receive 
any sort of refreshment you may or- 
der him—and should the waiter not 
hear your commands, he obligingly 
enough repeats them,—“ Jim, avick ; 
an sure it’s deaf yer are. Isn’t the 
gentleman that’s biddin’ me to take a 
drop of somethin’? Never mind the 
water, Jim; we can think of that 
at our laisure. It’s mysilf has 
but little exparience in that same. 
Whew! but that’s strong!” Then, 
recalling himself to his professional 
duties, although drinking is a natu- 
ral episode in, if not the main action 
of, a wandering fiddler’s life in Ire- 
land, “ Whose on the flure now? 
Hurrooh! here goes then, and welt 
the boords, yesowls.” Forthwith there 
rises a sound of clattering feet, mixed 
with notes extracted by main force 
from the collision of horse-hair and 
catgut, and a Donnybrook door- 
dance is the order of the day. 

“ Come, you sowls, who's on for 
another tumble?” exclaimed the 
blind artist,—there are no such things 
as fiddlers nowadays,—as my worthy 
friend and myself led out our grin- 
ning partners, and handed them on 
to the door. It is part of the eti- 
quette of the place, for the gentleman 
to place the tune at the lady's dis- 
posal; and the selection in the pre- 
sent instance fell upon “ Jack’s 
Alive.” As the ball-room could 
only contain four persons, quadrilles 
were out of the question, and a Scotch 
reel was, therefore, our sole resource. 
The signal for action was given, 
—away went the music, and away 
went we. None of your sliding 
steps—none of your languid graces, 
but good, solid, and _ substantial 
pounding! Jack was never seen to 
such advantage,—tearing back and 
forward, up and down,— now here, 
now there, now every where! and 
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introducing, as he did, a most ori- 
ginal ballet divertissement, composed 
for and upon the occasion. One 
while he would leap up, and strike 
the top of the tent, with a view to 
upset a splendid osier chandelier 
supporting two candle-ends; and 
again would he be seen kicking 
away far from the door, in among 
the benches. 

“ That's it, you darlin’ divils!” 
exclaimed the orchestra, to assist the 
animation of the music. The crowd 
gathered round, and were lost in ad- 
miration, among which was the police 
sergeant and his lady—the father-in- 
law and mother-in-law expectant. 
Several times, to be sure, the son-in- 
law contrived, unintentionally, I 
am convinced, to come in full 
bump against his worthy relatives, 
and which sent them headlong in 
among the forms—but this was 
decidedly in the thoughtless ex- 
citement of the moment, and not at 
all through any want of filial re- 
spect. At last, a particular part of 
the movement I suppose—not that 
we danced according to any exact 
plan—obliged us all to meet, as it 
were, in the centre of the ball-room. 
That we did meet was quite plain, 
and to a good purpose, too, — for im- 
mediately after I found myself flying 
through the air, and alighted upon 
my face in some unknown country be- 
yond the tables. On recovering, I 
found Moriarty reposing upon his 
corpulent father-in-law, the two 
young ladies tenderly hauling him 
off, although he seemed rather to 
relish his soft and comfortable posi- 
tion. When we had recovered from 
this collision, anc collected the frag- 
ments of our persons together, we 
once more proposed to renew the 
dance. But here an unexpected ob- 
stacle intervened. 

“*Tis another dance, childer, you 
wud have! Why not?” said our 
fiddler, encouraging trade. 

Mr. Moriarty intimated that such 
was his idea. 

“ Thin it’s about right you are, my 
jewel ; but down with a fresh penny. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

“What!” said Jack, confronting 
him ; “do you mean, old villain, to 
charge a fresh sum, as if for a new 
dance, before the old one is done ?” 

“ It’s a way I have, darlin’ !” said 
the old villain, scratching his elbows 
to enhance the humour. 
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“ Why, then,” insisted Jack, “did 
you stop, and not play to the tum- 
ble? that’s your engagement, sir, and 
I will oblige you to fulfil it.” 

“ Well, then, fill me up a crapper 
of whisky, as you say, and we'll go 
to sleep, and think about it.” 

* No, you delinquent,” said my 
friend, advancing his one leg and 
arm, and going off into a speech; 
“ certainly not. I will not encourage 
such an utter abandonment of princi- 
ple. I will appeal to my country, 
and you shall be crushed by the 
weight of public opinion—on the 
wings of the press.” 

“ Your granny’s press!” was the 
insolent reply, and which argued 
a sad, depraved indifference to the 
great censor of our public men. 
“ Your granny’s press!” Those were 
his words. “ To the divil I pitch all 
the presses and cupboards, and your- 
self after them!” 

With a character of this sort it 
was a degradation, of course, to 
argue; and accordingly we led our 
panting partners, and who were in- 
deed blowing heavily, once more to 
their seats. As the tent was becom- 
ing intolerably warm, we determined 
on returning, and the sad moment of 
parting came to us, as it will ever 
come to scenes of happiness the most 
tender. Again and again did the 
military head of the house curse and 
swear to his delight in our company ; 
again and again did the old lady 
hope “she'll be after seeing us 
again ;” again and again did the two 
young ladies look most witchingly ; 
and again and again did Jack Mori- 
arty and his biographer curse and 
swear that the delight was mutual; 
again and again did we protest our 
determination to wait on the old 
lady; and again and again did we shed 
the most unmistakable looks on our 
fair partners of the evening. We 
then rushed out of the tent, over- 
powered by soft emotions. 

Am I right in referring to the 
fact of our having stolen round the 
tent, and having for a moment lis- 
tened to the exulting congratulations 
of the family party we had just left, 
and which we could do through the 
drapery, stealthily introducing, by 
means of a stick, a strong corker 
pin, and which Jack directed against 
an appropriate portion of his father- 
in-law’s magnificent person with such 
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force, as to extract a roar of agony, 
and then absconding precisely as fast 
as ever we could ? 

Having reached a place of safety, 
we prepared to bid adieu to Donny- 
brook for this year. I do not know 
whether much of the celebrity that 
attaches to this place does not arise 
from the song of the same name, and 
which is set to one of our most beau- 
tiful melodies. It has been my lot, 
ever since a child, to hear of the 
glories of “ Donnybrook fair,” and 
equally to hear lamentations over its 
faded honours,—old people being apt 
to speak of “ Donnybrook fair being 
no longer as it was when they were 
young |” This, I doubt, is, after all, 
the old story that they themselves 
are no longer young. From the 
few Irish papers that visit my soli- 
tude, I perceive the determination of 
the magistrates to abolish what it 
appears has proved a nuisance. That 
it was always so—now that we can 
for a moment speak in sober ear- 
nestness—is, I am afraid, too true,— 
the discovery only intimating the 
advanced morality of the times. At 
one period, it is said, the assembly 
was sanctioned by the presence of 
many of the leading citizens of Dub- 
lin,—the lord- mayor himself, in 
those days of boisterous jollity, dining 
in a tent, and getting as drunk as 
any other lord. The members of the 
Irish parliament were often seen to 
mix with the festive throng; as gra- 
vity of demeanour could scarcely be 
expected from any of our native le- 
gislators, when even at the seat of 
government, scenes of extravagant 
riot were matters of daily occur- 
rence, and headed—which is the 
strangest thing of all—not by our na- 
tive aristocracy— though they played 
their part, such as it was— but by 
some of the highest members of 
the English peerage —one lord-lieu- 
tenant from the sister country having 
been actually confined, in ignorance 
of his quality to be sure, in the 
guard-house of the castle for assault- 
ing his own guard ;—and another, 
when recalled, embarking at the 
Pigeon House in mid-day ‘seated on 
a barrel of w hisky, and pledging the 
crowd upon the shore in a goblet of 
hot Irish punch. There is a tavern 
to this day in Dublin, which the 
Duke of Rutland used frequently to 
visit to enjoy, under the shelter of 
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its genial license, the celebrated dish 
of cow-heel and tripe in the common 
room, from which he used to sally 
forth, surrounded by his vice-regal 
suite, breaking lamps, knighting pub- 
licans, and committing every other 
sort of outrage. Upon one occasion 
— although, by the by, it is rather a 
digression to introduce the anecdote 
—he is said to have conferred the 
honour just specified upon a travelling 
tinker, who was the only survivor 
of a large party of boon companions, 
and who having fairly seen his ex- 
cellency under the tap-room table, 
called in a party of his usual compeers 
and then set himself in for a serious 
night of drinking. When the duke 
came to his senses he seemed most 
anxious to recall the act of knight- 
hood, being a little apprehensive of 
the consequences; but the worthy 
knight himself, whose name was 
Johnson, had a taste for rank which 
his usual calling among kettles and 
pans seemed little to indicate, and 
sturdily refused after a domestic con- 
sultation, when waited on by one of 
the castle suite to compromise the 
business, alleging, as he emerged upon 
the occasion from his cellar under 
ground and addressing the gentleman 
in question upon the steps, “ That, 
to be sure, for himself he cared but 
little about the name of the thing, 
and would give it up, but Lady 
Johnson wouldn't be afther hearin’ of 
at!” 

Toresume. Our return home was 
for some time marked by no uncom- 
mon incidents, dust being the pre- 
vailing sentiment as before. We 
preferred walking upon this occasion, 
although impeded by the crowds, 
who were hastening to the scene of 
festivity, consisting in a great degree 
of persons of both sexes whose avo- 
cations employed them during the 
day, but who were resolved to make 
amends by enjoying what Falstaff 
calls “ the sweet o’ the night” in one 
of the tents. Many of these groups 
we saluted in the easiest manner, and 
urged them on by the intelligence, 
especially the younger part, that the 
shows were “ just going to begin,” 
and to be “ in time to secure seats,” 
an announcement which never missed 
its purposed effects of setting them 
running. The sun, which was now ad- 
vancing towards the horizon, as far 


as we could judge through the loaded 
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atmosphere, flamed with a heat al- 
most intolerable, so that we were fain 
to throw open our waistcoats, at the 
certain risk of encountering bare- 
breasted whole legions of dust. Every 
villa had poured forth its contents 
of domestics, both male and female, 
bent upon seeing company pass, at 
least, even if internal arrangements 
prevented a nearer access to the seat 
of pleasure. ‘There would be a con- 
stant succession of parties returning 
home, and whose actions betrayed 
the nature of their occupations ion 
at the fair, fondling and fighting and 
fighting and fondling, swearing eternal 
hatred and eternal friendship in one 
and the same breath, and loudly in- 
dulging, for the benefit of the world, 
in private family anecdotes. There was 
no end to performances among the 
children upon penny trumpets, and 
nothing was heard but a perpetual 
going of rattles among young watch- 
men. It was now the period of the 
day for all the car-drivers to be com- 
pletely drunk, and they were com- 
pletely drunk. The unfortunate 
animals, though in the last stage of 
exhaustion, some of which had been 
on foot from four o'clock in the 
morning, were forced by the inces- 
sant application of the whip, into the 
most rapid motion, every effort costing 
a hollow groan. A spirit of rivalry 
urged their masters, into which the 
temporary passengers, who were quite 
ready for any thing, fully entered, 
and loudly cheered, each party their 
own charioteer, shouting being in their 
case any thing but an act of self- 
denial. As we proceeded we met a 
captain’s guard from the barracks, 
which was to be stationed in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the fair during 
the entire night, as the riotous pro- 
ceedings which had frequently marked 
this period called for interference 
beyond the usual strength of the 
civil power. But Donnybrook fair 
is, I have reason to know, fast hasten- 
ing into decay, its characteristic scenes 
ceasing in a great degree to be relished 
even by that class of persons whom 
it once attracted, and will probably 
only live before long in the popular 
ballad alluded to, and to w hich it has 
given name. I could only wish to 
observe on this particular head, and 
the full force of the observation can 
only be understood by one who has 
long resided like myself on the Con- 
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tinent, the extent to which the mere 
amusements of any people are con- 
nected with their political condition, 
although hitherto reckoned in some 
degree below the scope of legislation, 
the principle implied in old Fletchier 
of Saltoun’s declaration extending 
far beyond the instance in which it 
is involved, and quite adequate to 
test equally the firm hand and delicate 
touch of even a master-spirit. Ire- 
land is changing rapidly, but in 
nothing is the alteration so marked 
as in the lighter tastes of the people ; 
from which a sound speculator 
may conclude in some measure as 
to the general destiny of a nation 
that feels and thinks so strongly in 
all matters as does my own. 

When Jack and myself had reached 
the bridge over the canal at the top 
of Leeson Street in our progress 
homewards, we were arrested by a 
scene between two sailors and a New- 
foundland dog. The two sailors, it 
afterwards appeared, had just landed 
at the quay after a foreign voyage, 
and were thus far on their way to 
the place we had quitted. Both were, 
as they themselves would say, “ more 
than three sheets in the wind,” and 
were seeking to give vent in every 
way to the spirits which a long con- 
finement on ship-board had restrained. 
It would appear that they had met 
among their first acquaintances a 
large Newfoundland dog, and whom 
they were in the very act of recog- 
nising, and in the heartiest manner, 
at the very moment we ourselves 
came up. The affectionate animal 
was standing on his hind-legs wag- 
ging his tremendous tail in very de- 
light, while each of the sailors was 
busy shaking hands or paws with 
him, and smothering him alternately 
with the heartiest kisses. 

* Oh, man !” said one of them, ad- 
dressing the dog, when he found 
composure enough to speak, — “ oh, 
man, but I’m glad to see you! Come 
along, my hearty, and you shall have 
the best glass of punch in the fair !” 
This was uttered in the most earnest 
tone, and the three boon companions, 
the two sailors and the mastiff, were 
resuming their pace, the Newfound- 
land in the centre, and leaping in his 
fondness first on one and then an- 
other, whilst they returned his ca- 
resses. As this process, however, 
interfered with their direct motions 
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in some degree, they stumbled against 
Moriarty and myself. “ Avast there!” 
they exclaimed, bringing themselves 
to an anchor as steadily as was in 
their power. “ Ship ahoy!” spoke 
Jack; “and where for now, my 
hearties ?” This friendly salutation 
was received by the tars in the very 
best manner, each projecting his hand 
and seizing therein our own, with a 
grip rather more calculated for a 
handspike! They then proposed that 
we should share in the dog’s invita- 
tion to punch, insisting on our return 
to the fair for that purpose. As this 
did not exactly comport with our 
ideas ; and a crowd, attracted by the 
vociferous hoarseness of our marine 
friends, began to gather unpleasantly 
round in such hot weather, we en- 
deavoured to compromise the matter 
by promising to meet again on some 
more fitting occasion. ‘The two gen- 
tlemen were, however, apparently too 
much attached to our society to be 
thus put off; and, therefore, with 
many sea oaths and exclamations, 
insisted on time and place being 
specified, seeing that their own hos- 
pitable intentions had been frustrated. 
Here Moriarty’s genius awoke in full 
vigour, “ Why, then, I would like to 
know you, certainly, but there’s a 
difficulty. My name is Barrett,” 
this was his second alias, the reader 
will remember, “ and my father is 
familiarly called Jacky Barrett, a 
queer old codger !” 

“ Never fear, my lads, we'll splice 
him!” said our two friends. 

“ Well, then, you see, he lives in 
college with his wife, my respected 
mamma, who answers to Katty. 
Don’t take any denial, mind you. 
You'll know the old gentleman at 
once by his wearing a dirty shirt, 
except when he wishes to be incog, 
and putsonaclean one. Now, mind, 
Pll expect you at ten o'clock to- 
morrow.” 

Having declared, in the most bois- 
terous accents, their determination to 
wait upon us at that hour, they took 
their leaves, slapping our hands re- 
peatedly, but previously spitting in 
their own to evince their sincerity. 

“Well, Jack,” said I, “ if these 
fellows keep their word and we should 
be found out, we will assuredly be 
rusticated.” 

“* Never fear,” he responded, by 
way of comfort ; “ suppose we are, 
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what matter? We can get the old 
medical certificate from the governor 
that we were ordered down for our 
health after our hard winter's study.” 

“ That's true, too, but we need not 
get ill unless we cannot do better. 
However, they are so drunk that 
they will be unable to recollect their 
engagement ; so we, probably, need 
not be alarmed.” 

Our exertions the preceding day 
kept us in bed until after the cloc 
struck nine; and, having finished 
our breakfast, we strolled for a few 
minutes in the Park to aid digestion 
and gather whatever little news could 
live through such a hot season. The 
day, however, was becoming so in- 
supportably warm that we turned 
back to our rooms with some faint 
resolution of getting once more into 
bed, and sleeping it out. Every col- 
lege man will recollect the narrow 
archway which leads from the Brick 
Square to the Park, and which com- 
mands a view of the entrance-gate. 
Just as we entered this, Jack pulled 
me by the breast with a gesture of 
surprise, exclaiming, “ May I be 
smothered if there are not the two 
sailors !” and sure enough there they 
were, lounging on with their hands 
in their pockets and looking in every 
direction as if ascertaining the locality 
of the feast which they supposed was 
awaiting them. Moriarty and myself 
stole cautiously round under the Li- 
brary Colonnade, and ensconced our- 
selves in the window of a set of cham- 
bers directly confronting Jacky Bar- 
rett’s house, and which gave us a full 
opportunity of hearing and seeing the 
odd events of the scene that we were 
confident would soon ensue. The 
two naval gentlemen, whose toilette 
was at least of some forty-eight hours’ 
standing, and who had in all ap- 
pearance just returned from Donny- 
brook, at last after much rolling at- 
tained the hall-door of their proposed 
host — for they had as yet got but 
their own consent, as the Irish gen- 
tleman said when informing his friend 
of a capital scheme he had of running 
away with an heiress — when one of 
them lifting up the knocker to its 
highest point of elevation, brought it 
down with such force, that the most 
distant chamber of the building could 
not but have echoed the alarm. 
They then joined in a duet of ship 
cries, as if hailing some sail at a dis- 
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tance, and which they rounded off 
with a closing note from the knocker 
once more. At last we could per- 
ceive a very old pale face peering 
cautiously through the lobby win- 
dows pertaining to the first flight of 
stairs, and endeavouring to ascertain 
what could be the cause of this fear- 
ful uproar. Jacky’s first fears, as 
we gathered from a conversation be- 
tween him and old Katty, and which 
was quite audible in the position we 
occupied, referred the disturbance to 
an open invasion of all his poor re- 
latives in a body who had broken 
out at last, and would listen to six- 
penny terms of peace no longer. He 
had, therefore, determined to call up 
his utmost courage for one decisive 
blow, and for that purpose had armed 
himself with a sweeping-brush, which 
he levelled cautiously over the win- 
dow-sole, prepared to give the as- 
sailants a warm reception, and fire if 
driven to extremity. 

“ T can’t see them,” we could hear 
the old gentleman cautiously whis- 
pering, and endeavouring to reach 
over the projecting flag of the win- 
dow, while the two gentlemen whom 
this reference regarded were en- 
sconced in the deep embrasure of the 
door below, waiting patiently for a 
reply to their summons, evidently 
preparing, in order to carry out that 
idea, to go to sleep, as we could judge 
from their heads drooping on their 
breasts, as they lay up against the 
door which was blistered with the 
extreme heat. “Do you see them now, 
Katty? Ican’t see them,” said old 
Jacky, “ for this raison, that they're 
not in sight.” 

“ It’s thim from the ould house at 
Glassnevin, masther, be sure of it! 
they're here to ate us up; but whin 
it’s come to the worst, you can give 
them the bad half-crown you got 
about twenty years ago come next 
Michaelmas.” 

This was touching a fine nerve. 

“ Oh, don’t be afther talkin’ about 
it! I got it from M , the Fellow, 
at twenty minutes past two of the 
day, and the wretch an’ liar said it 
wasn’t he that giv it me in change. 
But I've put it down in my book” 
(this refers to a diary he Kept re- 
cording, it is said, some most ex- 
traordinary incidents, at least com- 
mentaries upon them. If he hap- 
pened to take offence at any one, he 
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forthwith trotted home, and vented 
in this way his wrath in the most 
opprobrious language, although he 
carefully concealed the documents 
that contained it. It is understood 
to be in existence still, though very 
properly allowed to remain in its pri- 
mitive state of obscurity). Here a kick 
at the door below recalled the old 
couple from this fruitful theme of 
discussion, over which, although they 
had condoled for years, it was as 
mournfully attractive as ever. 

“ Why, thin, masthur,” said Katty, 
“may be it’s ould lame Peg, your 
aunt ; and the cratur’s may be starvin’, 
all out!” 

“ Now, Katty, then, do you see 
them, now? sure what the divil else 
has she to do but to starve? and 
can’t she moreover go and hang 
herself, if she hasn’t any other way 
to get a livin’ ?” 

Here the two volunteer guests, 
who were getting considerably awak- 
ened, sent up a volley of sounds from 
below. 

“ Hallo, you up there! come, open 
the hatchway, or we'll drive it in, 
do you hear ?” 

“ Oh, the Lord be good to me!” 
exclaimed the poor old man, starting, 
“ an’ who’s that? It’s my sins have 
found me out, and here’s the ould 
sarpent that is mentioned in the book 
of Genesis, on the third page, second 
line from the top, in my copy of the 
Septuagint, that I ped one and six- 
pence for when I was a sizar, and 
would not part with it even when 
T , the Fellow, offered me one 
and sixpence furden for my bargain-— 
it’s himsilf, the enemy, that’s come! 
Och, Katty, try and spake, for I’m 
past it!” 

Mrs. Katty then stretched her head 
courageously over the window-sole, 
and at last detected the two gentle- 
men below, who seemed to repent of 
their patience, and were thinking of 
climbing in through the windows. 

“ An’ who are yez that’s gulravagin’ 
at the vice-provost’s door, you vaga- 
bonds? Sure it’s rusticated you de- 
sarve to be, you thieves ov the world 
that you are !” 
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* Hallo, mistress! are you up at 
last? Come, stir about, for we want 
our breakfast. Turn out the old 
gentleman, will you ?” 

The vice-provost, who overheard 
this announcement of their diabolical 
intentions of breakfasting with him, 
—an idea to which there was not one 
analogous instance through the course 
of his long life,—became perfectly 
desperate, and thrusting out his head 
in his excitement with the sweeping- 
brush prepared, as it were, for action, 
and already on full cock, gave an 
opportunity for recognition to his 
unexpected visitors. 

“ Tsay, Jim, it’s him—the old’ un— 
I know the shirt that the young gen- 
tleman spoke of. Well, master, we're 
ready for the breakfast that your son 
asked us to last night; so look out, 
you and his mother there, and let 
us in.” 

This twofold imputation, paternal 
and maternal, and which conveyed a 
high charge against the parties to 
whom it referred, was met by a scream 
of indignant surprise from the aged 
couple. 

“Qh, the calumniators and the 
liars! as if I had ever a son, I that 

Here old Katty struck in to 
vindicate her own maiden state,— 

“ Oh, yez infernal vagabonds! let 
me but down at you.” 

But at this moment some of the 
porters whom the noise had attracted 
came up and found means to relieve 
the vice-provost of the terrible visita- 
tion with which he was threatened. 
Moriarty, who had contrived to be 
acquainted with him, condoled with 
him next day on his misfortunes, and 
again and again pledged himself to 
strain every nerve to discover the 
original authors of a proceeding so 
outrageous. His success was not, 
however, very remarkable, although 
he formally for several days reported 
progress to Jacky, and, asa proot of his 
unabated zeal, asked leave to sit again. 
“ He, to be sure, had been able to do 
nothing that day,” would be his speech 
on each; occasion, “ but he could vouch 
for to-morrow.” 
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» THE BAR OF THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL 


COURT, AND THE PLEA OF INSANITY, 


Ir is no easy matter to handle a topic 
on which every man, every woman, 
and every child in England has al- 
ready formed an opinion. It is the 
fate of a magazine — an incident, so 
to speak, of its very nature to par- 
take of the paulo post, and to be 
thirty days in arrear of the intelli- 
gence which has been disseminated 
with railroad speed through the 
columns of The Times and the Chro- 
nicle. But the magazine is withal 
less liable than the daily press to 
sudden impulses. The magazine does 
not reflect the popular passions, 
whims, caprices, and delusions; but 
in the periodical interval of rest, in the 
monthly incubation wherein articles 
are hatched, has or ought to have 
leisure to weigh, compare, and halance 
testimony. Much has been said by 
the daily press on the subject of the 
trial which took place at the Central 
Criminal Court in the early part of the 
last month ; but little has been writ- 
ten on the case of M‘Naughten in a 
calm, a collected, or a judicial spirit. 
We purpose, regarding the impor- 
tance of the subject, to make a few 
observations on the trial, on the 
prisoner and his defence and defender, 
on the bar of the Central Criminal 
Court, and, lastly, on the plea of 
insanity in criminal cases. Not with- 
in our memory has the area of the 
Old Bailey Court been so crowded as 
on this occasion, and the proportion 
of barristers attending was unusually 
great. Nor was this the only pecu- 
liar feature. The bench and the 
body of the court were filled with 
persons of rank and distinction, with 
ambassadors, members of both houses 
of parliament, and men more dis- 
tinguished than either ambassadors 
or peers (though M. St. Aulaire, an 
author and a peer, was among the 
number), in all the walks of science 
and literature. This vast assemblage 
seemed to be pervaded with but one 
common feeling,— namely, abhor- 
rence of what each individual pro- 
nounced to be a foul and cruel mur- 
der. There was apparent no maudlin 
sympathy, no sickly sentimentality. 

On the contrary, as far as we could 


judge, a strong desire prevailed to 
strain the law to the utmost to meet 
what every body considered (till the 
defence was entered on) the atrocity 
of the case. At ten o'clock on the 
morning of Friday the 3d March, 
the . Seer was placed at the bar. 
M‘Naughten walked to the dock with 
a firm ‘step, and bowed respectfully 
to the court. There was nothing 
very striking in the personal appear- 
ance of the man. He is a decently- 
dressed, fair- haired, fair-skinned, 
smooth-faced Scotchman, above the 
middle height, with a mournful ex- 
pression of countenance. His air 
was sad, subdued, and somewhat 
listless. Though pensive and pallid, 
there appeared a strange and vacant 
glare about his eyes as he alternately 
surveyed the judges and the eager, 
anxious auditory. In all this wan- 
dering look and floating gaze of the 
prisoner, there was not the slightest 
attempt at, or appearance of, acting. 
He firmly yet mildly pleaded not 
guilty to the indictment, which was 
(mirabile dictu) simple and plainly 
drawn. At five minutes past eleven 
o'clock the solicitor-general, Sir Wil- 
liam Follett, rose to state the case in 
behalf ofthe crown. There appeared 
at first an anxious restlessness about 
his manner ; and, as he spoke of the 
amiable character of Mr. Drummond 
and his untimely and unlooked-for 
fate, his lip quivered, his eye moist- 
ened, and he gave free scope and 
vent to his feelings; but soon he 
passed to the facts and circumstances 
of the case, which he narrated in that 
lucid order, and in those deep, full, 
rich-toned sentences, so often bring- 
ing conviction to the minds of judges 
as well as juries. As a clear state- 
ment and exposition of facts, calm, 
dispassionate, and accurate, the plead- 
ing of Sir W. Follett had undoubtedly 
great merit. There was no unseemly 
anxiety to press against the prisoner. 
The law was fairly, clearly, and can- 
didly stated ; and even in those pass- 
ages in which allusion was made to 
Sir Robert Peel, the advocate of the 
crown did not suffer one expression 
to escape him in reference to the 
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right honourable baronet which could 
work on the feelings or the fears of 
the jury. In contending that from 
the threats used by the prisoner be- 
fore he committed his crime, and his 
declarations afterwards that it was 
not the life of Mr. Drummond but 
of the prime minister he sought, and 
thought he was taking, there was 
certainly a temptation afforded to an 
ordinary advocate to declaim and to 
appeal to the better feelings of our 
common nature; but Sir William 
Follett, to his credit be it spoken, in 
this difficult passage exercised a grace- 
ful and generous forbearance, and 
abstained from urging a topic which 
a less scrupulous or a more syco- 
phantic public servant might have 
dwelt on with effect. He stated that 
the nature of the crime remained 
unaltered by the circumstances of 
the intention of the prisoner being to 
take the life of the premier; but 
that, nevertheless, this intention af- 
forded in itself a motive for the act. 
That motive, however, was not dis- 
closed sufficiently to convince the 
jury. In no portion of the case ad- 
duced on behalf of the crown did the 
learned solicitor-general shew any 
thing like an adequate motive lurk- 
ing in the mind of the prisoner for 
the murder of Sir Robert Peel. The 
question for the decision of the jury 
was a question of fact and of belicf, 
and it was fairly put to them by Sir 
William Follett. 

Had the learned solicitor-general 
confined himself to merely stating 
what he believed to be the law, he 
had fully fulfilled his duty to the 
crown and the public; but, in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the pro- 
fession, he was obliged to resort to 
precedent and authority, and to travel 
back two centuries to a text-writer 
for a definition of insanity, framed 


‘* To please the fools, and puzzle all the 
wise,” 


Sorry should we be to write 
one word in disparagement of that 
great man who gave to the age in 
which he lived and to all posterity 
the most brilliant example of sincere 


* See Burnett’s Life of Hale. 

+ State Trials, vol. vi. p. 698. 

¢ Hargrave’s Law Tracts. 
Life of Hale. 
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and fervent piety, exact justice, and 
profound jurisprudence ;* but with 
all his merits and all his integrity, 
we are constrained to admit that the 
disquisitions of Hale are too frequent- 
ly disfigured by professional narrow- 
ness, while they exhibit on the sub- 
ject of insanity all the barbarism and 
ignorance of the rudest times, a coarse 
but not a plain expression, an in- 
digested method and a species of 
reasoning the very refuse of the pe- 
dantic and purblind schoolmen whose 
fantastic whimsicalities passed in 
benighted times for absolute wisdom. 
It is a plain and unhappy indication 
of the unimprovable nature of legal 
studies, of the dreary go-round sort 
of drudgery which a Follett must 
undergo, of the slavish submission to 
precedent which even a master-mind 
must acquiesce in,—that in the year 
of our Lord 1843, a high legal officer 
of the crown was obliged to resort, 
or at least did resort, for a definition 
of insanity, to an authority who, in 
1665, on the trial of two wretched 
women for witchcraft, declared that 
there were such creatures as witches 
he made no doubt at all; for, first, 
the Scripture had affirmed so much ; 
secondly, the wisdom of all nations 
had provided laws against such per- 
sons, which is an argument of their 
contidence of such a crime. 

That a man entertaining even in 
that age such absurd and extravagant. 
sentiments should not be happy in 
his own family is not wonderful ;{ 
and it is no marvel that he should, in 
the decline of life, have forgotten 
himself so far as to have married one 
of his own female servants. But 
this trait in the domestic history of 
Hale is somewhat beside the question 
before us. 

The circumstances attending the 
attempt on the life of Mr. Drum- 
mond, the mode and manner of the 
wounding, the death, and the cause 
of that event having been fully ex- 
plained, the powder-flask, pistols, and 
the fatal ball having been identified 
in the usual minute and tedious 
fashion, witnesses were called to 
identify the prisoner. Silver, the 
police-constable of the A division, 


Burke’s Works, vol. vi. 15, 16. 
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gave his evidence with remarkable 
fairness and candour :— 


” 


** He struggled very violently,” says 
he, ‘“‘ when | seized him, but I over- 
powered him. When I seized the pri- 
soner’s arm, he was pointing the pistol 
at the gentleman who was staggering ; 
and when I knocked his arm up, the 
pistol went off. I then took the pistols 
from him ; one from his hand, and the 
other from his breast; and having done 
so, conveyed him as speedily as possible 
to the station-house. On our road there 
the prisoner said either, ‘ He,’ or ‘ she,’ 
I do not know which, ‘ shall not break my 
peace of mind any longer.’” 


The most remarkable evidence, 
however, was that of John Matthew 
Tierney, inspector of the A division 
of police, who stated,— 


“In the conversation I asked him 
whether Drummond was a Scotch name. 
He answered that it was; that it was the 
family name of the Earl of Perth, but the 
title had become extinct. 1 do not recol- 
lect any thing further took place that 
night. On the following morning | again 
saw the prisoner, between eight and nine 
o'clock. On entering his cell, I asked 
him whether he had had his breakfast. 
He replied in the affirmative, and asked 
to have some water to wash himself with. 
I then sent the constable who had been 
sitting up with him for some water, and 
wheu he had left the cell, I said to the 
prisoner, ‘ I suppose you will assign some 
reason to the magistrate this morning for 
the crime you have committed ?’ He said, 
* I shall give a reason—a short one.’ I 
then said,‘ You might have stated any- 
thing you thought proper to me last 
night, after the caution I gave you.’ He 
then told me that he was an object of 
persecution by the Tories, that they fol- 
lowed him from place to place with their 
persecution. He seemed inclined to go 
on with his statement when I said, 
suppose you are aware who the gentleman 
is you shot at ?’ he said, ‘ It is Sir Robert 
Peel, is it not?’ J] at first said, * No,’ but 
in a moment recollecting myself, said,‘ We 
don’t exactly know who the gentleman is 
yet.” Then turning round, I said, * Recol- 
lect the caution I gave you last night, not 
to say any thing to criminate yourself, as it 
may be used in evidence against you ;’ to 
which he immediately replied, ‘ But you 
won't use this against me?’ I said,‘ 1 make 
you no promise ; ] gave you the caution.’ 
1 then left the cell, “and, in the course of 
the same day, took him to the police- 
court, Bow Street.” 


This certainly was a specimen of 
“entangling a man in his talk,” for 


which Mr. John Matthew Tierney 
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deserves, and we hope will receive, 
a severe reprimand. 

The witness in cross-examination 
stated, that he had no intention to 
disclose the conversation he had with 
the prisoner till he mentioned the 
name of Sir Robert Peel; that a 
constable of the name of Edwards 
was present at the conversations, 
who, however, was not then in court. 
It was proved by several witnesses 
that M‘Naughten was an industrious 
reader, that he attended lectures, that 
he was frugal and laborious, and 
keen and shrewd in the management 
of his pecuniary and business affairs ; 
but one of the witnesses on the part 
of the crown admitted that when he 
saw him in August 1842, he was 
paler than usual, and his eyes more 
prominent ; and that he had further 
observed that, before he had left off 
business, he had acquired a habit of 


knitting his brow and rolling his 
eyes about. 


This was the case which the pri- 
soner’s counsel had to grapple with ; 
and though it was not very formida- 
ble from the nature of the evidence, 
yet it was a most delicate and diffi- 
cult case to treat, considering that 
the sympathies of the whole public, 


justly and naturally, ran breast-high 


against the prisoner. A very oner- 
ous responsibility, therefore, weighed 
on the shoulders of Mr. Cockburn of 
the Western Circuit, who had ap- 
peared at the Central Criminal 
Court for the first time, having come 
up specially from New Sarum to de- 
fend M‘Naughten. In the better days 
of the profession, when the bar was 
altogether composed of scholars and 
gentlemen, and not, as now, of foren- 
sic tradesmen, there was nothing un- 
usual in counsel of the first eminence 
appearing at the Old Bailey. Many 
of the ablest lawyers of the past 
generation had been schooled there— 
among others, Sergeants Glynn and 
Davy ; Wallace, afterwards attorney- 
general ; Adair, afterwards recorder ; 
Graham, afterwards a baron of the 
Exchequer ; together with Howarth, 
Bearcroft, and many others. Almost 
in our times the Old Bailey has rung 
with the forensic triumphs of Ers- 
kine, bringing to the aid of the 
oppressed or the guilty the most 
varied and popular talents, the most 
comprehensive command of language, 
and all the resources of genius, in- 
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tellect, and knowledge. There, within 
the space of a few years, has Garrow 
exhibited his inimitable shrewdness, 
his wonderful quickness and cunning, 
and that quiet, fascinating, wheed- 
ling persuasiveness, which enabled 
him to put the very testimon 
needful to his case into the mouth 
of an adverse witness. There has 
pleaded the ingenious and subtle 
Const; the cautious, adroit, and per- 
spicuous Gurney; the manly and 
sensible Brodrick ; and the industri- 
ous and zealous Platt. Nor have 
scholars or men of genius been want- 
ing. There practised Henry Clifford 
of the Oxford Circuit, a man accom- 
plished in every kind of literature, 
and afterwards famous as the leader 
of the O. P. row. There has more 
than once pleaded Henry Fielding, 
the immortal author of Zom Jones; 
and last, though not least, there 
appeared for two-and-twenty years, 
Charles Phillips, who, endowed by na- 
ture with ticles and fairer natural 
gifts than almost any man of his 
time, has, instead of commanding the 
applause of listening senates, con- 
sented to settle down into the tran- 
quil obscurity of a provincial judge 
in bankruptcy. But, notwithstand- 
ing the presence of some very able 
men—we would particularly name 
Messrs. Adolphus, Price, and Pren- 
dergast, whose respective merits, 
however, appear to be but ill appre- 
ciated—it has been an admitted fact 
that the bar of the Old Bailey has 
been for some years fast sinking into 
something more odious than con- 
tempt. Much of this, no doubt, may 
be traced to the hybrid race of attor- 
neys who practise there ; but a great 
deal of it is also owing to certain mem- 
bers of the bar, who, by no very 
scrupulous means, having obtained a 
monopoly of the practice, are deter- 
mined to maintain such monopoly by 
all the hateful arts which a lust of 
gain can supply to reptile and sordid 
natures.* 

Vulgar vituperation, coarse and 
unseemly retorts, sly sarcasm, empty, 
saucy insolence, and arrogant, over- 
bearing assumption, have been in 
turns resorted to (according to the 
natures of the men and the parties 
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to be affected) by some of the prin- 
cipal practitioners in this the first 
criminal court of the kingdom, against 
their opponents, whom they con- 
sidered intruders, and not “to the 
manner born.” ‘These tactics have 
hitherto had pre-eminent success. 
The Court has been to all intents and 
purposes a closed court excepting to 
the chosen few. But as Adolphus 
has grown old and feeble in body 
(though his mind, be it said in pass- 
ing, is as vigorous and elastic as ever), 
as Charles Phillips is gone never to 
return, the public have begun to 
think that, in all cases of moment, 
extrinsic aid was not only desirable 
but indispensable. Accordingly, Mr. 
Thesiger was specially retained for 
Suisse; Mr. Humphrey of the Mid- 
land Circuit was imported into 
Bailey's case ; and, in the last session 
of the Court, Mr. Cockburn appeared 
for M‘Naughten in the case under 
review. But counsel even of this 
eminence are regarded by the mo- 
nopolisers as interlopers, and are 
looked on with a cold, a malignant, 
and a jealous eye. It is said, on the 
other hand, by the confederated 
clique, that they confine themselves 
exclusively to this jurisdiction. That, 
however, is not in effect true. There 
is not one of them who does not, and 
who would not if he were feed to- 
morrow, go into any court in West- 
minster Hall. But even supposing 
the statements were veracious, these 
men surely cannot mean to urge that 
they alone should have an estate in 
fee simple absolute, in the lives and 
liberties of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. Cockburn was not the man 
to be terrified by interested clamour 
such as this. We rejoiced, on many 
accounts, when we learned he had 
undertaken the defence of this pri- 
soner. 

He had long been known to his 
friends as an agreeable and accom- 
plished gentleman ; to his circuit, as 
an eloquent advocate and scientific 
lawyer; and to parliamentary com- 
mittees, as by far the most astute 
and learned, and one of the most 
successful practitioners of the day; 
but we are not aware that, though 
his character stood very high, 


* Two or three gentlemen, one of them of the greatest provincial repute, have 


recently appeared at the Old Bailey, but as yet they have had no opportunities for the 
display of ability. 
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he had obtained credit for those 
large and comprehensive faculties, 
and that eloquent spirit of exposition 
and generalisation which he exhi- 
bited in a high degree on the trial of 
M‘Naughten. 

Shortly after nine o’clock on Satur- 
day, March 4th, he commenced his 
speech for the defence, but, though 
labouring under a severe cold and 
hoarseness, he soon, nevertheless, by 
the admirable manner in which he 
managed his voice, won and retained 
till the close of a four hours’ oration 
the undivided and willing attention 
of his auditory. 

Mr. Cockburn differs both in style, 
manner, and personal appearance, 
from the eminent and accomplished 
lawyer to whom he was opposed. 
He is below the middle size, but 
strong and square-built. His com- 

lexion is of an exceedingly ruddy 
anc his countenance is frank and 
open; and there is about his air and 
manner a gay, enjoyable, and laugh- 
ing look, which sufficiently indicates 
that he has occasionally and not 
profitlessly heard the chimes at mid- 
night, when unbending in revels as 
inspiriting and pleasant as those of 
Justice Shallow. An advocate, in 
our mind, is none the worse because 
he occasionally indulges in these 
pleasant practices; on the contrary, 
we are quite persuaded that there 
never was a great advocate, and that 
there never can be a great advocate 
who does not enter into social plea- 
sures with intense relish. The 


muddy-headed and phlegmatic plod-_ 


der who elaborately evolves his pro- 
positions with the laborious dulness 
of a Dutch commentator, may sneer 
at this remark; but these handi- 
craftsmen of the law are answered by 
simply pointing to the greatest living 
examples, both masters in the high- 
est departments of their art—need 
we say we refer to Coprey and 
Brovenam ? 

Mr. Cockburn stated at the com- 
mencement of his address, that it was 
no part of his duty to question the 
facts of the case, but that the defence 
he would put forward was insanity, 
which, according to the law of Eng- 
land, as well as the law of every 
other civilised community on the face 
of the earth, absolved the prisoner 
from all responsibility which he owed 
to man, 
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** The evidence which would be ad- 
duced upon that subject would not, he 
said, be such as his friend the Solicitor- 
General had stated. It would not be of 
the same naked, vague, and indefinite 
character, but it would be testimony po- 
sitive and precise ; and he believed that 
it would be testimony which would carry 
conviction to the minds and hearts of 
every being who heard it. It would 
consist of the statements of parties who 
had known the prisoner from his infancy, 
of parties who bad been brought into 
close and immediate connexion with him 
in all the relations of life; and, as the 
evidence of near relations and friends 
was always open to suspicion and dis- 
trust, it would also consist of the state- 
ments of persons whose evidence would 
be beyond the reach of altercation or 
dispute. It would consist of the evi- 
dence of the authorities of his native 
place, to one and all of whom the cala- 
mity with which it had pleased Provi- 
dence to visit the prisoner at the bar had 
been distinctly known ; to all of whom 
he had, from time to time, again and 
again appealed for protection from the 
fancied miseries which his disordered 
imagination had produced ; to all of whom 
he had made repeated applications to that 
effect ; and their evidence would leave 
no doubt on the minds of the jury that 
this man had been the victim of fierce 
and ungovernable delusions, which, after 
self-control had been destroyed, the 
moral sense broken down, and the intel- 
lect diseased, had resulted in the crime 
with which he was then charged.” 


In addition to this evidence he 
said :— 


** He should call before the jury gen- 
tlemen connected with the medical pro- 
fession, men of intelligence, experience, 
»skill, and high authority, who would tell 
them, upon their oaths, that it was their 
belief, deliberate opinion, and conviction, 
that this man was the creature of delu- 
sion and uncontrollable impulses, which 
took away from him the character of a 
responsible being.” 


The first witness who proved any 
thing important was John Hughes, 
with whom the prisoner lodged. He 
stated, “ That the prisoner would 
sometimes throw his legs about in 
all directions, then he would kick ; 
at other times he wrapped the bed- 
clothes round his legs, and kicked 
about in that manner; he was very 
restless; his replies were quick and 
hurried, as if he wished to avoid 
conversation.” One Carlow stated, 
“ That he would often keep his hand 
to his head, as if in pain, the greater 
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part of the evening.” Mr. A. John- 
son, M.P., proved that he had writ- 
ten to the prisoner, in reply to a 
communication received from him, 
“that he was labouring under an 
aberration of mind.” And the Pro- 
vost of Glasgow, the Rev. A Turner, 
and Mr. H. Wilson, commissioner of 
police, detailed to the court and the 
jury the delusions under which the 
prisoner laboured. To Wilson he 
stated, that as soon as he landed at 
Boulogne “ he saw one of the spies, 
who were following him, peep from 
behind the sentry-box.” To Dr. E. 
T. Monro he stated :— 


‘“« That he was persecuted by a system, 
or crew, at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liver- 
pool, London, and Boulogne, That this 
crew preceded or followed him wherever 
he went ; that he had no peace of mind, 
and he was sure it would kill him ; that 
it was a grinding of the mind. 1 asked 
him if he had availed himself of medical 
advice? He replied that physicians could 
be of no service to him, for if he took a 
ton of drugs it would be of no service to 
him ; that in Glasgow he observed peo- 
ple in the streets pointing at him, and 
speaking of him. They said, ‘ That is the 
man, he is a murderer and the worst of 
characters.’ That every thing was done 
to associate his name with the direst of 
crimes. He was tossed like a cork on the 
sea, and that wherever he went, in town 
or country, on sea or shore, he was per- 
petually watched and followed. At Edin- 
burgh he saw a man on horseback watch- 
ing him. That another person there 
nodded to him, and exclaimed, ‘ That’s 
he ;’ that he had applied to the authori- 
ties of Glasgow for protection and relief. 
His complaints had been sneered and 
scouted at by Sheriff Bell, who had it in 
his power to put a stop to the persecution 
if he had liked. If he had had a pistol 
in his possession he would have shot 
Sheriff Bell dead as he sat in the court. 
house ; that Mr. Salmond, the procurator- 
fiscal, Mr. Sheriff Bell, Sheriff Alison, 
and Sir R. Peel, might have put a stop 
to this system of persecution if they 
would ; that on coming out of the court- 
house he had seen a man frowning at 
him, with a bundle of straw under his arm, 
that he knew well enough what was meant.” 


And the doctor, on his solemn 
oath, bore testimony to his belief that 
these delusions were real; and,— 

“That the act with which he was 
charged, coupled with the history of his 

ast life, left not the remotest doubt on 
Ris mind of the presence of insanity 
sufficient to deprive the prisoner of all 
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self-control. He considered the act of 
the prisoner in killing Mr. Drummond to 
have been committed whilst under a de- 
lusion ; that the act itself he looked upon 
as the crowning act of the whole matter 
—as the climax—as a carrying out of 
the pre-existing idea which had haunted 
him for years.” 


Dr. Monro further expressed an 
opinion that monomania may exist 
with general insanity; and in these, 
as, indeed, nearly all his statements 
on the subject of the disease, he was 
borne out by Sir Alexander Morri- 
son, Mr. M‘Clure, Dr. W. Hutchin- 
son, Dr. J. Crauford, Mr. M‘Murdo, 
Mr. Aston Key, and Mr. Winslow. 
The result of the medical evidence 
was, then, briefly this, that the pri- 
soner laboured under a morbid de- 
lusion, which consisted in his fancy- 
ing that he was subject to a system 
of persecution, that this delusion de- 
prived him of all restraint and con- 
trol over his actions, that the actions 
were the result of the delusion, and 
that the delusion itself was, to use 
the words of Dr. Hutchinson, irre- 
sistible. 

Dr. B. Phillips, surgeon and lec- 
turer atthe Westminster Hospital, was 
about to be called to strengthen this 
case, when the Chief Justice Tindal 
interposed, and, addressing the soli- 
citor-general, said, that he and his 
learned brethren felt the evidence, 
“and especially that of the two 
last medical gentlemen, who were 
strangers to both sides, so very strong, 
that unless medical evidence were 
called on the part of the crown to 
combat it he would stop the case.” 

After a few brief words from the 
solicitor-general, the lord chief jus- 
tice shortly summed up the material 
parts of the evidence, when the jury, 
in less than twe minutes, returned a 
verdict of Nor Guitty on the ground 
of insanity. 

It were idle to affect to conceal 
that this verdict excited surprise, and, 
we fear—to the disgrace of human 
nature, we must add—disappoint- 
ment. The “ general public, pion- 
eers, and all,” appear to have rushed, 
in their usual headiong way, to the 
conclusion, that because an amiable 
and unoffending gentleman suffered, 
and because “ an inquisitor and a 
spy,” as Mr. Cockburn truly and 
happily called Tierney, stated that 
the prisoner really thought he had 
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shot Sir Robert Peel, that, therefore, 
without regard to the man’s state of 
mind or the medical evidence, the 
culprit should have been at once 
immolated. Fortunately, however, 
upright and learned judges, and con- 
scientious jurymen, are still left to 
us, who, disregarding the ignorant 
and senseless gabble of the corre- 
spondents of the daily press, will, 
nevertheless, discharge fearlessly their 
duty. 

There is no country, perhaps, on 
the face of the earth where a greater 
amount of insanity exists than in 
Great Britain, or where a greater 
general ignorance, at the same time, 
prevails as to the forms and features 
of the disease. It is a humiliating 
fact that, notwithstanding the vast 
amount of property affected by the 
legal regulations and decisions re- 
specting insanity, no Englishman has 
produced a work in which the various 
forms and degrees of mental derange- 
ment are treated in reference to their 
effect on the rights and duties of 
man. Until very lately it was viewed 
as a disease over which medicine 
could exert but little control, and 
the asylums to which its wretched 
victims were consigned were esta- 
blished as receptacles, where without 
fear of offending the public eye, they 
might drag on, as Mr. Cockburn 
stated, a few years of miserable exist- 
ence. Esquirol was the first among 
modern authors who divided into 
classes the subjects of homicidal mo- 
nomania. If we are to judge by his 
book, he would have placed M‘Naugh- 
ten in the third group, in which in- 
dividuals are hurried on by a blind 
impulse stronger than the will. All 
these individuals are characterised by 
a nervous constitution, and are very 
susceptible of impressions. All be- 
fore manifesting a desire to kill were 
observed to be mild and kind. The 
prisoner whose case we are now re- 
viewing came within all the cate- 
gories. He was nervous, susceptible, 
mild, and kind, watching the children 
at play, and carrying in his pockets 
crumbs to feed the birds. Such men 
are also pronounced by the French 
writer to be isolated in the world, 
and without accomplices, while cri- 
minals generally have immoral ac- 


* See Dr. Spellan’s Essay. 
Medicine. 
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complices aiding and assisting them. 
M‘Naughten had neither friends nor 
intimates ; he was shy, isolated, and 
reserved; and in the only passage of 
his life questioned before a jury stood 
alone and without confederates. We 
do not affect to conceal that these 
doctrines, which we are propounding, 
touching moral insanity, have been 
unfavourably received by a great por- 
tion of the public, and a considerable 
portion of the bar also; but in the 
latter profession the indisposition to 
admit a newer and more rational 
theory arises from the invincible re- 
pugnance which all old, ay, and 
almost all middle-aged barristers feel 
to what is called innovation. The 
improvements of modern science have 
shed a light on the pathology of in- 
sanity unknown to our ancestors. It 
will not do now to rest satisfied with 
the musty pedantry or the diffuse 
definitions of a Coke ora Hale. The 
learning of the age in which these 
men lived was unfit for improving 
the reasoning powers of man, or for 
enlarging the boundaries of human 
science. Knowledge on the subject 
of the brain is not now at a stand- 
still ;* our acquaintance with the pa- 
thology of the disease is daily ad- 
vancing, and it is but reasonable, 
therefore, to expect that the legis- 
lative enactments regarding it, which 
should be made to conform to the 
nature of the disease, should also 
undergo those modificationssuggested 
by the improvements in our know- 
ledge of it.t Since the acquittal of 
M‘Naughten, a loud and ignorant 
outcry has been raised by the scrib- 
bling correspondents, from A to Z, of 
a great daily journal against medical 
testimony in cases of insanity. But 
is there any weight or any sense in 
this? It is well known that there is 
no single trait by which insanity can 
be characterised. It isa disease which 
is never established by a single diag- 
nostic symptom, but by the whole 
body of symptoms ; and if physicians 
have the faculty of distinguishing 
the manifestations of health from 
those of disease with reference to the 
lungs, heart, liver, and stomach, why 
should they not also have the same 
faculty, and testify unto it, in refer- 
ence to the brain? We resort to 
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high medical reputation in the pa- 
thology of the liver; why should 
we not, also, in the pathology of the 
brain? “ Cuilibet in sua arte cre- 
dendum est ;” and surely the majesty 
and dignity of truth are better up- 
held by yielding, as a medical author 
says, “to the improvements of the 
times from whatever quarter, than 
by turning away with blind obstinacy 
from every thing that conflicts with 
long-established maxims and deci- 
sions.” The doctrines dogmatically 
laid down by Lord Hale have exer- 
cised too much influence on his suc- 
cessors. His opinion has been always 
urged against the plea of insanity. 
But in his day insanity was a much 
less frequent disease than it now is; 
and, as Mr. Cockburn remarked, 
quoting the eloquent words of the 
American Dr. Ray, “ the popular no- 
tions concerning the disease were 
then derived from the observation of 
those wretched inmates of the mad- 
houses whom chains and stripes, cold 
and filth, had reduced to the stupidity 
of the idiot, or exasperated to the 
fury of a demon.” 

The species of madness displayed 
by M‘Naughten is the offspring of 
the highest state of civilisation ; Lord 
Hale could have little or no know- 
ledge of such a form of the disease. 
Had that able man had the advantage 
of the ordinary experience now pos- 
sessed by the humblest keeper in any 
great lunatic asylum, he had modi- 
fied his views and propounded widel 
different doctrines from those w hich 
are quoted with the imposing sanction 
of his name. Apart, however, from 
all authority, it is strange, as a matter 
of consistency and common-sense, that 
a person whom the English law pre- 
vents from managing his own pro- 
perty by reason of his mental inca- 
pacity should, in respect to criminal 
acts, be considered as possessing all 
the elements of responsibility. De 
Peyronnet, afterwards one of the 
ministers of Charles X., had, when at 
the bar, quoted, on the trial cf Papa- 
voine, the passage from Hale’s Pleas 
of the Crown, p. 30, cited on the pre- 
sent trial by Sir W. Follett. Georget, 
an able French writer on insanity, in 
subsequently commenting on the 
trial, expresses his indignation that 
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such statements should have been 
quoted with approbation in a French 
court of justice. The sentiments of 
Lord Hale, says he,* make more ac- 
count of property than of life. There 
is no excuse for a criminal offence, 
while civil acts are to be annulled. 

A distinction is also made in the 
English law between civil and crimi- 
nal cases in regard to evidence re- 
specting the state of the party’s mind. 
In the former, proof drawn from the 

nature of the act in question is para- 
mount to all others, and in the 
absence of others, admitted to be 
alone conclusive ; while in the latter, 
to seek to prove the existence of in- 
sanity from the character of the act, 
would, as Dr. Ray well puts it, be 
viewed as nothing else but a begging 
of the question. 

Why are testamentary dispositions, 
that conflict with the natural distri- 
bution of property, to be held as 
evidence of unsound mind, and a 
motiveless and unnatural murder, un- 
followed by any consciousness of guilt, 
to be taken as any thing else than 
as a proof of equal unsoundness ? 

The case of Hadfield,+ quoted by 
the solicitor-general, was the first 
case in which there occurred an able 
and enlightened discussion of the 
question of insanity. ‘The result was 
that a fatal blow was given to the doc- 
trines of Lord Hale by Mr. Erskine, 
counsel for the prisoner, who shed 
upon the question all the light of his 
genius and eloquence. The indict- 
ment in Hadfield’s case was for high 
treason, and counsel was, of course, 
assigned by the crown to the pri- 
soner; but can any one doubt that 
had those insane criminals who have 
been condemned within the last half 
century been also allowed the privi- 
lege of counsel, which, by the state 
of the law, they were not—can any 
one doubt, we say, that many of them 
would have been acquitted, and such 
an advance made in the law relating 
to insanity as would have spared 
Lord Lyndhurst the trouble of bring- 
ing in a bill on the subject? It 1s 
well, however, that the subject has 
been taken in hand by a_ noble 
lord who is in advance of the intelli- 
gence of his own age on this, as on 
most other subjects, and who, in the 


* Discussion Médico-légale sur la Folie, p. 8. 
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case of the King v. Offord,* so long 
as 1831, shewed a disposition to brush 
away the antiquated cobwebs of the 
schools. Some considerable stress 
was laid by the solicitor-general on 
the systematic design of the prisoner, 
but it was well answered that the 
humblest menial in the service of a 
lunatic asylum could speak of the 
ingenuity of contrivance and adroit- 
ness of execution that pre-eminently 
characterise the plans of the insane. 

Into the pathology of mania we 
will not enter ; suffice it to say, that 
it is a disease of the brain, of which 
irritation is the initial stage. 

In what is called the homicidal 
form the maniac falls on the object 
of his fury oftentimes without the 
most proper means for accomplishing 
his purpose, and, perhaps, in the 
presence of a multitude, as if ex- 
pressly to court observation. In 
nearly all the cases which have been 
collected on the subjeet, the criminal 
act has been perpetrated by irritable, 
gloomy, or dejected men. Here 
again M‘Naughten came within the 
definitions. He was irritable, gloomy, 
and reserved. Night after night he 
was visited with perturbed slumbers. 
He was subject to a racking pain in 
his head. For hours together he 
would rest his aching head upon his 
hand, and would then rush out, to 
use the happy language of his coun- 
sel, and bathe his burning brow in 
the waters of the running Clyde. 

In medical science it is more espe- 
cially dangerous to reason against 
facts. It is impossible to open any 
of the foreign works of Georget, 
Mare, Esquirol, Andral, Orfila, and 
Broussais; of Platner, Ethmuller, 
Henke, and Otto; of the American 
authors Ray, Rush, and Beck ; or 
of our own Conolly, Combe, and 
Pritchard, without finding an im- 
mense mass of cases related by men 
of science and veracity, where people 
have been irresistibly impelled to 
the commission of criminal acts by a 
motiveless impulse. 

But it is said M‘Naughten dis- 
played no indications of a disordered 
mind. Neither did Hadfield pend- 
ing his trial; and during the thirty 
a he subsequently spent in Bed- 
am Hospital, he scarcely shewed any 
signs of mental alienation, except 
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once, when suddenly, and without 
any cause, he became so furious that 
they were obliged to chain him in 
his cell. It ought, also, to be stated 
that there was, antecedent to and 
during the trial, no attempt at sim- 
ulation, no feigning on the part of 
M‘Naughten. This, in conjunction 
with other facts, affords negative 
testimony that the disease was real. 
There was no attempt to produce 
a powerful impression, there was 
no loud proclaiming of the pre- 
sence of a crazed condition, no soli- 
citing of the attention of the beholder. 
On the contrary, there was the re- 
serve, the indifference, the taciturnity 
of the real disorder—the dull, vacant, 
and listless look, and muddy cast of 
countenance. The question now 
arises, Is the verdict of the jury ob- 
noxious to the censures which have 
been passed upon it? We decidedly 
think not. The jury were bound to 
give a verdict according to the evi- 
dence, and the ev idence clearly esta- 
blished a case of insanity. Independ- 
ently, however, of this or any other 
verdict, why, on general principles, 
should we not treat irregularities of 
the mind in the same way as we treat 
all other physical disorders, by con- 
fining ourselves solely to an attempt 
to cure the patient? Why do we 
talk of punishment when we are con- 
sidering a case of morbid action of 
the brain, any more than when we 
are considering a case of morbid ac- 
tion of the heart, the lungs, or any 
other organ ? 

When, says Mr. Sampson (in his 
remarkable book on criminal juris- 
prudence, just published), we speak 
of persons being in ill health in cases 
where any other organ of the body 
than the brain is aifected, we never 
think of expressing a desire to punish 
them for their misfortune, because 
we consider that the pain they must 
necessarily suffer, and the restraint 
and confinement to which they must 
submit, are circumstances that should 
awaken our pity rather than our 
anger. 

Sir William Follett alluded, in his 
opening speech, to the frequent at- 
tempts made on the life of Louis 
Philippe. In the earlier of these at- 
tempts a revengeful trial and a san- 
guinery death were resorted to by the 
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authorities; but it was not till that 
course was abandoned and one of the 
offenders was consigned to the ob- 
scurity of a private madhouse that 
the regicidal epidemic was in any de- 
gree stay ed. 

It is abundantly clear that more 
certain and better defined principles 
must be speedily laid down on the 
subject of criminal insanity. It is 
absurd that we should be bound 
down by the limited and circum- 
scribed knowledge of our predeces- 
sors. Inquiry, however, and more 
especially medical inquiry, should 
precede legislation. Let us first as- 
certain whether the sparing of human 
life be an incentive to crime in mad- 
men, and whether persons who now 
commit crimes under the influence of 
morbid delusions, would be deterred 
by the consideration that the plea of 
insanity would be unavailing. 

The public are certainly entitled 
to a measures, and in 
M‘Naughten’s case such measures 
might have ese taken if his father 
had attended, as he ought to have 
done, to the warning of the provost 
of Glasgow; but, if we are to be- 
lieve Sir William Ellis, there are 
cases in which no preventive mea- 
sures can be taken —cases in 
which the diseased action of the 
brain may have existed without be- 
ing suspected until diseased organi- 
sation, the incurable stage of insanity, 
has actually taken place. These 
cases, however, we believe to be ex- 
ceedingly few in number, and we 
know not that any medical writer 
has alluded to them, with the excep- 
of Sir Wm. Ellis, who certainly had 
considerable experience, not only as 
keeper of an asylum for the insane 
in Yorkshire, but also as physician 
of the Hanwell establishment. 

We do not deny that the decision 
in the case which we have been re- 
viewing may embarrass the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law, if that 
law be allowed to remain unaltered ; 
but the remedy for this inconvenience 
will not be difficult if the law shall 
adapt itself to the improved state of 
medical science. 


We had written thus far, removed 
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from the bustle and smoke of Lon- 
don, when the result of the discussion 
in the Lords on Monday, March the 
13th, reached us. It appears, from 
the lucid statement of the lord- 
chancellor, that at present no altera- 
tion of the law is deemed practicable, 
and that the general law, as it relates 
to cases where insanity is pleaded in 
defence of criminal acts, is to remain 
for a time at least unchanged. We 
cannot but regret this determination 
of the government, for although 
no such doctrine was propounded b 
the judges on M‘Naughten’s trial, 
yet it would be affectation to conceal 
that the verdict of “not guilty” goes 
very far to establish the doctrine of 
Mr. Sampson, and many of the more 
recent writers on medical jurispru- 
dence, namely, that the exhibition of 
a tendency to commit crime without 
those producing and inciting causes, 
which to ordinary men appear re- 
markable causes, is to be taken as 
evidence of partial insanity. Now 
no Greck doctrine forms any portion 
of the common or statute law, and 
hence the rule of law, and the rule 
of medical science, as is very pro- 
perly remarked by a late writer in 
the Jurist,* are not in harmony. 
The test of insanity, says law, is the 
incapacity to judge at the time of 
an act whether it is right or wrong 
according to law. The test of in- 
sanity, says forensic medicine, is the 
absence of any sane motive for the 
commission of crime ; and in effect the 
medical witness lays down the law 
by giving a scientific opinion as to 
w shat constitutes insanity. 

On the whole, therefore, the law 
on insanity in criminal cases appears 
to us to be in any thing but a satis- 
factory state. It is ‘ oscillating between 
the old doctrines and the new (as is 
apparent not alone by the result of 
this trial, but also by the result of 
the more recent case of Grove at the 
present Staffordshire assizes),f be- 
tween the theories of lawyers who 
lived three centuries ago and the 
theories and experience of learned 
physicians and physiologists who have 
lived in our own day. Why should 
not the subject be investigated by the 
wisest and ablest men in both pro- 


+ See The Times’ Oxford Circuit Report of Mr. J. A. Alexander's Speech of 
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fessions, and the result of their 
deliberations be stated in a report to 
parliament? Ifthe subject were re- 
ferred to Lords Lyndhurst, Brough- 
am, and Cottenham, with Sir Wil- 
liam Follett, Messrs. Pemberton, 
Leigh, and Cockburn, on the part of 
the lawyers, and to Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Sir Charles Clark, Dr. Cham- 
bers, Dr. Bright, Dr. Latham, Dr. 
Southey, and Dr. Pritchard of Bris- 
tol, on the part of the medical pro- 
fession, we have no doubt that a new 
stream of light must flow from the 
collision of such minds. 

Meanwhile, a bill is promised to 
be prepared by the lord-chancellor 


Wuen first I saw the kind-hearted 
and gentlemanly De Lamartine, he 
had returned from his travels in the 
East, oppressed by grief, and weighed 
down with domestic calamity. He 
had lost his only daughter. Far, far 
away from the scenes of her infancy 
and childhood, from her father’s 
own beautiful dwelling, from the 
trees and the moss, the vineyards 
and the fields, she loved so well; be- 
neath another sky, and surrounded 
with many faces unfamiliar to her 
heart, she breathed her last sigh in 
the arms of her parents in the Holy 
Land, and her soul winged its happy 
flight to the heaven of her Saviour 
and her God. At the Chateau de 
St. Point, near Macon, in the centre 
of France, she bad received her ear- 
liest and dearest impressions ; and its 
solitary and romantic scenery was not 
forgotten by her, even w hen her light 
foot pressed the sward of holier and 
lovelier lands. “Za terre natale” 
was beautifully sung by her father, 
in one of his delicious “harmonies ;” 
and her young heart expanded under 
the genial influence of the kindly and 
noble sentiments which he possessed. 
With a passion for all that was beau- 
tiful, good, just, and wise, that father 
had impregnated her character: and 
she was the reflected image of him- 


self. But Julia died! She had tra- 
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with a view to see whether any 
measures of precaution stronger than 
those at present existing can be 
adopted for preventing the recur- 
rence; and thus, at least, public at- 
tention will be kept alive on the 
subject. 

For the rest we have only to say, 
in conclusion, that physiologists of 
the newer school, and medical jurists 
generally, have found the ablest, the 
most eloquent, and the most lucid 
exponent of their theories since the 
days of Erskine in Mr. Cockburn, 
whose reputation as the most elo- 
—_ advocate of the day is now 
fairly and incontestably established. 





AND THINGS, 





versed with him the regions of the 
East. She had beheld his fine heart 
bound with joy at the pious traditions 
of the scenes of our salvation. She 
had visited the shores of Malta, the 
coasts of Greece, the ruins of Athens, 
the plains and the mountains of 
Syria, and that Palestine so dear to 
the heart of every Christian. But 
Gethsemane was doubly hallowed to 
his soul,—for death snatched from 
him the being in whose existence 
and happiness the dearest hopes of 
himself and his wife were centered ; 
so that he sang in pathetic and 
mournful strains the following deep 
and precious thoughts, descriptive of 
the state of his mind :— 


* Maintenant tout est mort dans ma 
maison aride, 
Deux yeux toujours pleurant sont tou- 
jours devant moi ; 
Je vais sans savoir ou, j’attends sans 
savoir quoi, 
Mes bras s’ouvrent a rien, et se ferment 
a vide, 
Tous mes jours and mes nuits sont de 
meme couleur, 
La priére en mon sein avec l’espoir est 
morte, 
Mais c’est Dieu qui t’écrase, 6 mon 
Ame soit forte, 
Baise sa main sous la douleur!” 


Nothing could better describe the 
feelings of De Lamartine when I first 
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saw him than those stanzas of his 
own; and those who knew him best 
often predicted that the occupations 
of his future life would be simply 


” 


‘« Aimer, prier, et chanter ! 


De Lamartine had returned to Paris, 
but his travels had preceded him. 
Ilis grief had excited the love and 
the sympathy of multitudes of beings 
in all quarters of the globe. His tale 
of woe had been told, if not in every 
cottage, at least in many a dwelling 
of the poor, as well as of the rich ; 
and the fact that he was a royalist, 
and opposed to the new order of 
things established in France, was 
wholly lost sight of, and he was re- 
garded as the travelled Thane and 
the Christian poet. His fine active 
mind had been subdued by the loss 
he had sustained to a degree of hu- 
mility and submission which was 
truly sublime; and those who are 
not well acquainted with the power 
of a cultivated and moral nature to 
throw off its grief, and to gird itself 
with strength and decision, would 
have imagined that De Lamartine 
could never again sing of beauty, of 
nature, and of love, but would be- 
come in principle a recluse. His 
wife, an English lady of good family, 
of benevolent and gentle disposition, 
and of well-informed and highly 
cultivated mind, had shared with him 
in the East all his sorrows, as well as 
all his enjoyments, and had returned 
to Paris bereft of the idol of their 
hearts’ affection. ‘To them the world 
had no charms. ‘Tears and sighs, 
remembrances clad in mourning, and 
grief which knew of no mitigation, 
were their constant companions; and 
their friends looked on them as we 
are wont to do on objects blasted 
by lightning, and on trees riven by 
the storm. The sun appeared to 
shine in vain for them,—for she who 
loved the first golden rays of the 
morning now slept in her grave. 
True, her remains had been brought 
to France, but they were only the 
remains—the body without the spi- 
rit. ‘The moon, that fairest com- 
panion of the night, disclosed in vain 
her charms for them; since she who 
delighted to wander in sylvan scenery, 
or on the bare and cold mountain, 
with her father as her guide and her 
teacher, could no longer ask his aid, 
or his counsels, and no longer ap- 
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plaud with her smiles or her tears 
the sweetest efforts of his muse. The 
landscape, with its varied scenery and 
multiplied attractions ; society, with 
its excitement and its distractions ; so- 
litude, with its pensive thoughts and 
its self-examination ; all appeared 
before them monotonous and sad,— 
for she was no longer the admirer of 
the landscape, the charm of society, 
or the companion of the lonely hour. 
Books had no delights for them. 
Pictures, the representations of the 
past, the present, and the future, were 
without beauty in their eyes; statues 
and marbles were but dull and life- 
less blocks to them, since she who 
admired and appreciated them all, was 
now silent and cold as the marbles 
themselves. Public affairs they would 
not or could not converse about. 
They had scarcely a tear to spare 
for others—they had so many to 
shed for themselves; and though 
dynasties had been changed, old in- 
stitutions of the first revolution re- 
vived, and a new state of things both 
moral, political, and religious, had 
come to life, De Lamartine and his 
admirable wife were evidently unaf- 
fected by the changes, and viewed 
them all as events with which they 
had nothing to do—and to which they 
were indeed bound to remain strang- 
ers. He had still in his absence 
been elected a deputy, and he hoped 
to perform the duties of his office, 
but with sorrow and with tears. 
How unearthly is the human mind, 
how pure its breathings, and how 
bright, or, rather, spiritual, are its soar- 
ings, when thus brought by calamity, 
disappointment, and the ravages which 
death has made on those the soul 
loves, to view this world as a mere 
sojourn, life as a rapid journey, a fit- 
ful dream, and a day of sunshine 
and of cloud too speedy in its flight 
to be remembered ; and when God 
alone seems capable of filling the 
vast desires of the soul, and the de- 
mands of a care-worn, a bereaved, 
and anempty heart! Then it is that 
life’s chequered day is viewed in its 
true colouring; that the cavils and 
the reproaches, the calumnies and 
the misrepresentations of the world, 
excite only pity and commiseration 
—not amounting to scorn or to anger ; 
and the pursuits of life are estimated 
by their real, not by their imagined 
worth. Then it is that the high 
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destinies of our future being press 
themselves upon us in all their vast- 
ness and grandeur; and that we feel 
all the truthfulness of the declara- 
tion, “So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God cre- 
ated he him, male and female created 
he them.” This is not the period of 
false sensibility, of affected senti- 
ment, of artificial or of feigned emo- 
tion. But such moments as those I 
have thus referred to in the life of 
De Lamartine are, when not indulged 
in to such an extent as to become 
prejudicial to our mind’s vigour, 
usefulness, and future efforts for the 
good of society, the great halting 
places in our lives; the summits 
from which we take a large and ex- 
pansive view of the world about and 
around us; and they are the epochs 
most favourable to our moral, in- 
tellectual, and religious improve- 
ment. It is undoubtedly true that 
some thought the grief of De La- 
martine excessive, whilst the vulgar 
and the worldly-minded stigmatised 
it as affected. But his friends only 
feared that its sincerity and intensity 
might have such an effect on his 
future efforts, as to render his poetry 
morbid or fretful, his character re- 
pining and discontented, and thus to 
withdraw him from those busy scenes 
of daily life where the force of his 
eloquence, the strength of his judg- 
ment, and the excellence of his ex- 
ample, might improve and bless man- 
kind. 

The publication of the Travels of 
De Lamartine in the East was a sort 
of epoch in French modern literature. 
It seemed like the restoration of 
Christianity after years of reproach, 
calumny, and persecution. lor the 
Revolution of 1830 proclaimed “ war 
against the priests;” and that, also, 
meant “ war against the altar,” at 
which they ministered. The palace 
of the archbishop had been pillaged ; 
the literature of centuries was thrown 
into the waters of the Seine as too 
bad to be preserved, because it was 
the literature of the church; mul- 
titudes of priests had been attacked, 
insulted, and beaten. The remnant 
of the old republican party of the last 
century now hoped to wreak its ven- 
geance on the men and the clergy of 
the restoration. And, in one word, 
the goddess of Reason was again 
spoken of by the followers of Vol- 
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taire and Rousseau. But the book 
of De Lamartine came as a voice from 
the tomb ; like fresh waters rushing 
to an arid desert ; like the overflow- 
ing of the Nile; like flowers on 
graves; and beauty, fertility, and 
verdure, where rankness, poison, and 
death had prevailed. Some read 
his book from a love for the wonder- 
ful, some for its poetry, others for its 
apparent romance, and multitudes 
became enamoured once more with 
a religion, with which were connected 
the glowing recollections of the Holy 
Land. 

I know it will be replied that these 
were not the stern and strong cha- 
racteristics of a truly religious state 
of public mind and feeling, and that 
there was much of poetry and im- 
agination bound up with these emo- 
tions. This I grant very readily ; 
but it was surely something to give a 
new direction to minds which were 
unoccupied with good, and which 
were busily set on doing evil. It 
was surely something to assist in 
checking the blind and mad fury of 
many for attacking churches, for 
destroying the ornaments and paint- 
ings of the cathedrals, and for rasing 
to the ground all that remained of 
pious recollections of past ages. I 
feel certain that all the dragoons of 
Louis Philippe, and all the national 
guards of Lafayette, and all the 
active police force of Casimir Perier 
or M. Thiers, and all the reproaches 
of enlightened foreigners against the 
rioting and pillaging propensities of 
the modern plunderers of the Romish 
churches in France, would never even 
combinedly have effected so much of 
restraining and beneficial influence as 
did the work of De Lamartine on the 
East. The clergy once more shewed 
themselves in the streets. The 
churches were reopened, many of 
which had been closed ; the Christ- 
ian temples were, as it were, re- 
adorned and re-consecrated; and 
every one said, “ Why we, also, are 
believers in this same Jesus, and we 
know and love these scenes of Be- 
thany and Jerusalem.” 

The success of the work of De 
Lamartine in France may be partly 
ascribed to his previous reputation as 
a poet, to his noble and generous 
nature, to his ardent and imaginative 
spirit, and to the depth and intensity 
of his sorrows. All this I am pre- 
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pared to admit; but it was an act 
of courage as well as of virtue, and 
of patriotism as well as of religion, 
to come forth with a book full of 
prayer and praise, of Christianity and 
of piety, when those to whom he ad- 
dressed it, were either joining the 
Abbé de la Mennais in his repub- 
lican Romanist system; or the Pére 
Enfantin and Michel Chevalier in 
their restoration of St. Simonianism ; 
or were rushing to the “ Eglise 
Francaise,” where French was sub- 
stituted for Latin, and where orations 
were delivered on all descriptions 
of subjects similar to those which 
which now form the matter of de- 
bate at Fox’s Finsbury chapel, Lon- 
don. The voice of the poet, the 
traveller, the historian, was at this 
time apparently too musical, too soft, 
too gentle to be heard. Oh, no! it 
penetrated the hearts of the ob- 
durate ; it descended like gentle dew ; 
it fructified, vivified, subdued; and 
a better state of mind followed, which 
ended not, indeed, in such a religious 
movement as we who are of the 
Church of England could have de- 
sired, but in one of freedom from 
hostility to Christianity, of respect 
for its authorised teachers, and of 
toleration to all who professed it. 

It has been objected to these travels 
of De Lamartine that they entered into 
the minute details of an individual 
life, which could only be interesting 
to the immediate circle of the author's 
friends and acquaintances. But in 
this Ido not concur. It was not his 
friends and acquaintances only who, 
day by day, and week after week, 
carried off edition after edition, until 
almost every library in Europe as 
wellasevery cottage library in France, 
was supplied with a copy. I was 
present at the period. I witnessed 
the effect it produced,—pure, calm- 
ing, holy ; and how it, at least for a 
time, changed the politically hostile 
character of all private society, and 
gave a wholly new topic for conver- 
sation and reflection. The mass of 
mankind take a deeper interest in 
the personal adventures of an in- 
dividual, in his private thoughts, 
feelings, and attachments, in his diet, 
his walks, his thoughts, his family, 
his associations, than some men are 
willing to concede. And the reason 
for this is obvious. There are but 
few minds capable of comprehending 
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the vast, the mysterious, the awful, 
whilst all can sympathise with the 
every-day scenery of ordinary being. 
This is the great secret of the success 
of Miss Mitford in her delineations 
of the veriest every-day occupations 
and doings of a work-a-day world. 
And, indeed, the happiest efforts of 
our greatest writers are not those 
which describe a tyrant, a despot, a 
slave, a conqueror, or a reformer, 
but those which depict man as he is 
in his mingled character of good and 
evil, as we meet him at our own doors 
and by our own firesides. 

That which is personal, individual, 
and minute, is always more interest - 
ing to the mass of mankind than 
ideal personages, heroes, and god- 
desses ; and the rapid sale of some of 
the earlier efforts of Charles Dickens 
also confirms the accuracy of my 
statement. 

But De Lamartine was a DE- 
puty! A small though fortified 
town, named Beraues, quite in the 
north of France, had, during his ab- 
sence in the Holy Land, elected him 
their representative. It was at the 
period that all men were mad in 
France respecting what was quaintly 
called “ ELECTORAL CAPACITIES.” 
Talent, not property; mind, not 
wealth, rank, or influence, were to 
take the lead in the new Chamber of 
Deputies; and actors, physicians, 
poets, historians, newspaper editors, 
and ‘ Feuilletonists,’ too, were to 
contribute of their intellectual riches, 
to the repository of nationai talent, 
and of popular declamation. The 
electors of Bergues were determined 
not to be outdone; and, ignorant 
that though De Lamartine was a 
poet and an author, he was also a 
landed proprietor and a wine-grower, 
they determined that they would 
not be outstripped on the score of 
“ intellectual capacity” in their re- 
presentative. 

The next time I saw De Lamar- 
tine he was pleading for the abolition 
of the punishment of death at the 
tribune of the Chamber. “I am 
aware,” he said, “ that you are not 
prepared to abolish the punishment 
of death by a prompt and decisive 
resolution; but this supplies no ar- 
gument against my pleading for its 
abrogation. It is the duty of those 
who plead for great principles to 
originate, as well as to conduct, a 
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discussion. The real philosophical 
legislator is patient. He neither 
deceives himself nor others. He does 
not expect, that because he sees with 
clearness a principle, which all man- 
kind have hitherto rejected, that his 
convictions are to be followed by the 
instantaneous conversion of others to 
his views. He knows, also, that 
although a principle may be good in 
itself, its application to large masses 
of society will not always be equally 
desirable. A nation might be sacri- 
ficed by the enforcement of abstract 
principles. In bringing forward, then, 
this question of the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment, I am not about to 
set at nought the usages, customs, or 
even prejudices of a great nation. 
Society itself is a traditional work, 
and we must not touch the edifice 
with other feelings than those of 
respect and deference. We must 
think of the millions of lives, of pro- 
perties, of rights, which repose in the 
shade of this vast and this secular edi- 
fice ; and we must remember that even 
one stone rashly and inopportunely 
removed may crush whole genera- 
tions by the fall which will ensue. 
Our duty is not to curse, but to en- 
lighten society. He who curses what 
he does not approve, does not feel 
what is his real duty, and shews that 
he does not comprehend society. The 
sublimest of all social theories which 
should teach insubordination, or re- 
volt against the laws, would be, in 
the end, far less beneficial to the 
world than that respect and obe- 
dience which the citizen owes even 
to that which the philosopher con- 
demns.” These were hard and diffi- 
cult sayings for a chamber of depu- 
ties principally composed of the men 
of the Revolution. Those men were 
for deciding the excellence of a sys- 
tem, and the morality of a theory, by 
the test of how many white and how 
many black balls were placed for it 
in the balloting- box! and would 
test truth, not by truth, but by num- 
bers! 

The next time I saw De Lamartine 
he had received from his own native 
town an invitation to represent it in 
the new parliament. ‘This was in- 
deed flattering ; not that the electors 
of Macon were more enlightened, or 
royalist, or patriotic than those of 
Bergues, but as it is true that, gene- 
rally speaking, a prophet hath no 
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honour amongst his own people, it 
was complimentary to him, that those 
who knew him best were most anx- 
ious to be represented by him. The 
family of De Lamartine, indeed, is 
one of noble and honourable anti- 
quity. In the memorial of the states 
of Burgundy his family was regis- 
tered. The old chateau and estate 
of Monceaux have descended from 
generation to generation. At that 
very Macon which now De Lamartine 
represents, his relations were impri- 
soned for their faithful adherence to 
the cause of Louis X VI. ; and themo- 
ther of the subject of this sketch hired 
a house near the prison that she might, 
from a window which looked over 
its gate, shew daily to his father their 
beloved child Alphonso through the 
bars of the gaol. Faithful to the old 
Bourbon race, the De Lamartines 
would have all suffered for that 
fidelity at the close of the last cen- 
tury had not Robespierre expired. 
How true it is that ¢éme is the great 
revealer of mysteries, the mighty 
magician which reconciles all con- 
tradictions, clears up all doubts, and 
removes all obstacles ; for here is De 
Lamartine, once the puling infant 
smiling at its imprisoned father 
through the prison gates of Macon 
gaol, now representing, in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, the very same 
principles for which his father was 
incarcerated, and returned by the 
electors of that self-same Macon ! 

When, for the second time, the 
little old town of Bergues, so cold 
and so uninteresting, entreated De 
Lamartine to represent it in the 
Chamber of Deputies, he caused not 
only its electors, but the whole of 
France to resound with his political 
profession of faith ; and to this do- 
cument I invite attention, because 
the very same line of conduct he 
therein condemned with so much of 
truth and eloquence, he has unhap- 
pily pursued himself; and has, of 
late, attacked with vehemence the 
government of M. Guizot, not with 
distinct and precise charges, but with 
vague and most uncertain inuendoes. 
Such creatures we are, the very 
best of us, of momentary influences 
and of transient impressions; so ex- 
posed, by our passions or our follies, 
to do that to-day, which our reason 
has beforehand condemned! 

“JT am no party man. I am nei- 
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ther an out-and-out ministerialist on 
the one hand, nor a systematic oppo- 
sitionist on the other hand. Parties 
rise, have their little day of life, ve- 
hemence, and strife, and then expire. 
Cabinets are called into being, per- 
petuate vast errors, and are syste- 
matically opposed. The opposition 
ceases to be regarded with respect 
because it is systematic, and it dies 
with the ministry it opposes.” 

How singular it is that this self- 
same De Lamartine has declared, 
within the last month, against the 
ministry of M. Guizot, a systematic 
and untiring opposition, and in terms 
so precisely opposite to those which 
he formerly made use of, that it 
would be easy to believe that he had 
taken the speech which I am now 
referring to, as a model, not to imi- 
tate, but to deny andoppose. When 
he addressed the electors of Bergues, 
he said, — 

“T endeavour to act on higher 
principles, I seek to rise to the ele- 
vation of truth, of impartiality, of 
political morality. Ilook above and 
beyond party, to the social good of 
my fellow-citizens. I know that the 
party men who care for themselves 
and their faction, and not for the 
whole commonwealth, will inquire, 
‘And pray what is a social man?’ 
Is he a man of the droit, or is he one 
ofthe gauche ? What is his journal ? 
What his coterie? Does he vote 
with one of the four great parties in 
the Chamber; and if so, with what 
party does he act? And what is the 
answer to these, and to like in- 
quiries ?—It is this:—A man of the 
Social party knows political parties 
too well to serve them; refuses to 
degrade himself to their trivial per- 
sonalities, leaves to egotistical men 
the rivalry of name, and will not 
consent to become the mere partisan 
of the hour, but seeks to be the man 
of his age.” 

This was noble language, and its 
philosophy was high and attractive. 
But this same De Lamartine, whose 
eloquent and patriotic language I love 
to transcribe, and whose bright ex- 
ample at the time it was uttered 
produced so beneficial an effect on 
the whole of France, has recently 
joined the ranks of a democratic 
faction against M. Guizot ; and, for- 
Petting all his previous declarations, 

as become a party man to the extent 
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of entirely setting aside the rules he 
had himself so well defined, for the 
conduct of an honest and well-prin- 
cipled opposition. Alas! from such 
facts as these we learn to distrust all 
men, and finally to distrust ourselves. 
How is it, we ask, that the De La- 
martine of January 1832 to 1842, 
should renounce his oft-repeated de- 
clarations, and join the general yell 
against M. Guizot, for his “ Protes- 
tantism,” for “his English preju- 
dices,” and for his attachment to 
the cause “of peace without dis- 
honour,” and of “liberty without 
licentiousness ?” 

“A man of the Social party,” ex- 
claimed De Lamartine, “is one who 
takes for the basis of his policy, 
not a shifting and changeable sort of 
passion, of hate, of prejudice, of affec- 
tion for dynasties and for princes, but 
the prominent soil of justice, of truth, 
and of the real and solid interests of 
the country. ‘This man does not 
attach undue importance to forms of 
government. He values them for 
their true merit; he looks upon the 
race of man not by isolated exam- 
ples, but as a race, and he sees every 
where improvement and progression. 
The real Social man believes that 
true liberty can be enjoyed under 
opposing forms of government; that 
all governments may fall; and that 
we should regard them as instru- 
ments of civilisation, of which it is 
necessary to make use, that the hap- 
piness of society may be forwarded. 
Such a man seeks to bend, not to 
break governments; and whilst he 
loves liberty, it is the liberty of the 
law, and social power, because that 
power is the mighty lever which God 
hath given man to enable human 
associations to act upon themselves, 
and to raise them eventually to Him.” 

How happens it, then, that this 
self-same De Lamartine, within the 
last month, has seceded not only from 
the royalist party, for that he did 
long ago, but now from the conser- 
vative party of the present dynasty, 
and has vowed perpetual hostility to 
all ministries and parties which shall 
have for their policy that system of 
peace, order, and rational liberty, 
which Louis Philippe has so long 
sought to found, and to perpetuate in 
France? ‘This is one of those enig- 
mas which the biography of other- 
wise great men sometimes presents 
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for the consideration of philosophers, 
statesmen, and sages; but generally 
so presents in vain. There is some- 
thing not merely contradictory, but 
almost chaotic, in these opposing 
systems in the same character and 
man; and we shall seek in vain, in 
secondary causes, for their explana- 
tion. 

De Lamartine is one of the most 
zealous supporters of La Société de 
la Morale Chrétienne at Paris. It 
professes to amend the condition of 
the human species by the influence 
of Christian morals; and to reduce the 
number and character of the evils 
which spring out of the present 
condition of human society. This 
institution is one of the glories of 
France, and it has contributed more 
to her moral regeneration than all 
other associations combined. To its 
energetic and patriotic efforts France 
is indebted for the abolition of lot- 
teries. The evils which lotteries 
engendered were as countless as they 
were demoralising. The smallness of 
thesums which could be deposited, and 
the large and tempting bribes which 
were held out by the government to 
the working classes as temptations 
to gambling, were of the most en- 
ticing character. In England, lotte- 
ries were bad enough, and the cause 
of public morals demanded their ab- 
rogation; but in France the evils 
were quite of another class. In Eng- 
land the price of sixteenths was 
not low enough to be reached by 
the lowest of the working classes. 
There must have been some 
saving up, and no small portion of 
care and providence, even in war 
times, on the part of the working 
man in England, to spare the sum 
necessary for one-sixteenth in a lot- 
tery prize at Cornhill or in Lombard 
Street. But at Paris, so great were 
the temptations offered to the work- 
ing classes to put into the govern- 
ment lotteries, that they might pur- 
chase a “ simple extrait” on tour out 
of ninety numbers for as low a sum 
as twopence-halfpenny; and the 
ticket for two francs, an “ extrait,” 
yielding (if only one number came 
up) fifteen times the sum deposited. 
Then if an ambe, or two of the num- 
bers, came up, on which they staked 
their money, they received several 
thousand times more than their lit- 
tle investment. <A “terne,” or three 
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lucky numbers, offered them 37,500 
times more than the sum they risked ; 
and if the whole four numbers made 
their appearance, 75,000 times more 
than the amount paid in, was given 
to the fortunate winner. But how 
rare was such an occurrence when con- 
trasted with the millions of failures ? 
Persons might deposit on one, two, 
three, four, five, or any number from 
one to ninety, and small sums of one 
penny or twopence on each; and the 
lotteries at Bordeaux, Lyons, Lille, 
Strasbourg, Paris, followed with such 
rapidity, that the working classes 
had no sooner got over the excite- 
ment, success, or defeat of one lottery, 
than others in the very same week 
attracted new attention, and raised 
new curiosity, anxiety, and sorrow, or 
joy. It was at once curious and 
painful to watch the physiognomies 
of the parties surrounding the almost 
innumerable small lottery-offices at 
Paris, on the days of the various 
drawings of the provincial lotteries. 
When the weather was clear, and the 
telegraphs could work with effect and 
rapidity, the gamblers in lotteries 
knew full well within a few minutes 
when the news would arrive, and 
they waited round the offices in ques- 
tion in the respective districts of the 
metropolis in which they might hap- 
pen to be for the moment, watching 
with the most breathless anxiety for 
the arrival of the messenger from the 
central office, with the numbers which 
had been just drawn. There they 
would stand with their tickets in 
their hands, and as the numbers ap- 
peared, their countenances would be- 
come dejected and mournful, or 
lighted up and joyous. When it is 
remembered that these lotteries were 
a source of the most positive and cer- 
tain revenue to the government, it 
may well be imagined how seldom 
were the features of the wretched 
and uncertain watchers for good luck 
to be seen beaming with joy. But 
how many tens of thousands of dis- 
appointed, dejected, wretched coun- 
tenances were to be beheld on the 
mornings of these lottery drawings, 
calculating one moment how they 
would expend their anticipated 
prizes; and a few seconds afterwards 
wholly ignorant where they should 
procure even their next meal of 
bread ! 

This is no ideal case, or one of but 
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rare occurrence. Hundreds—nay, 
thousands — of such occurred every 
week, and so great was the infatua- 
tion of the provincial as well as the 
Parisian working classes for this 
species of excitement, that they would 
pawn all their smaller articles of 
finery and jewellery in order “to 
try their luck once more” in the 
Strasbourg, or some other lottery. 
The dearest heir-loom ofa poor man’s 
family, the jewel round which were 
centred a thousand dear and inter- 
esting associations; the new dress, 
or the new coat, which was pur- 
chased out of the savings arising from 
hour after hour of extra work and 
bondage ; all—all would be taken to 
some commissionaire of the “mont de 
piété,” or great national pawning- 
bank, in order to raise money enough 
to purchase “one more ticket,” which 
could be effected at as low a price as 
one shilling and eight pence!! Oh! 
the families that were ruined, and 
the hearts that were broken, and the 
peace that was disturbed, by these 
wretched lotteries! They led to 
family quarrels, to domestic misery, 
to separation of man and wife, to 


want of providence in family expen- 
diture, to inattention to the comforts 
of husband, wife, and children; to 
intoxication, desertion of family, and 
very often, indeed, to assassination 


and suicide. It would be impossible 
to record the number of surcipEs to 
which the fatal loss of the last two 
Or THREE FRANCS by lotteries led to 
in France! The working classes in 
that country, easily and cheaply ex- 
cited by the “ vin ordinaire,” deterio- 
rated by intoxicating drugs, having 
no principles to guide or to restrain 
them, and soon affected by the loss of 
their idol—money, had no object to 
pursue, no real and rational hope to 
sustain them, and having no religion 
to influence them, they resorted to 
suicide as to their only resource, and 
terminated (as they thought) with a 
pistol, or in the Seine, their sorrows 
and forebodings. I have witnessed 
some of these scenes of cheap gamb- 
ling, of cruel disappointment, and of 
heartless and wretched suicide, or I 
should not dwell upon them. 

When considering abroad, and 
when reflecting at home, on these 
evils and their causes, men like De 
Lamartine turned their attention to 
the best means of putting a stop to 
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the vices which were generally ad- 
mitted and deplored. Was it to 
be endured that a positive and regu- 
lar portion of the revenue of the 
French government should be de- 
pendent on the success of such lotte- 
ries as these? Was the government 
of France to be allowed to be per- 
manently dependent, even for one 
centime (the fifth part of'a halfpenny) 
for its stated income on such sources 
of revenue as these ? Then what was 
to be done? Some said, “Tax the 
gambling-houses toa greater amount.” 
Others said, “ Make the amount to 
be deposited for each separate lottery- 
ticket higher!” And, finally, the 
mass of those who loved gambling, 
urged that this “innocent game of 
the people” should not be taken 
away from them. Not so reasoned 
De Lamartine, and it is not because 
I blame his recent conduct with re- 
gard to M. Guizot, that, therefore, I 
am to refuse to the great Christian 
poet and legislator of France, the 
merit of having most powerfully con- 
tributed to put an end to the gamb- 
ling lotteries of his native land. 

But De Lamartine addressed the 
powers of his mind and the energies 
of his heart to the removal of an- 
other evil ;—it was to the overthrow 
of Parisian GAMBLING: HovusEs! It is 
quite impossible for any one who has 
not witnessed in all the length and 
the breadth of its hideousness the de- 
moralising character of this national 
evil, to judge of the immense—nay, 
even incomprehensible good effected 
by De Lamartine and his friends, 
when they likewise procured the 
closing of the Paris gambling-houses. 
They were the scenes of such awful 
woes, of such certain and extensive 
ruin, of such excitement to the dis- 
play of the very worst passions, and 
of so many and such awful deaths, 
that the closing of the Paris gamb- 
ling-houses was an immense national 
good. I have visited expressly those 
receptacles of needy and unprinci- 
pled gamesters, that I might watch 
the etiects of the lowest and most 
degrading of passions upon them, 
viz. that of the love of wealth. I 
have seen the boy, sent on his errand 
of business, enter with the five franc- 
piece of his master, risk two francs 
of the same; double, treble, and 
more than decuple the amount; but, 
not satisfied with his successes, he 
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has remained behind in the hope of 
further multiplying his gains. What 
has been the result? All his first 
gains have been lost, all his hopes ex- 
tinguished, his small and stolen 
capital has vanished, and he has 
rushed from the Palais Royal so in- 
competent to decide what should be 
his fate, that very—very often the 
next few minutes have found such 
an one a wretched and a miserable 
suicide. I have always watched, 
when I have entered these dungeons 
of misery for that purpose, with the 
most intense interest, alarm, and 
concern, my Own countrymen, and 
especially those whose youth and in- 
experience rendered them doubly the 
objects of vigilance and anxiety. 
Many of them were medical students. 
They were sent to Paris with limited 
means to complete their anatomical 
studies. With prudence and good 
conduct those means were ample; 
but extravagance or gambling was 
quite out of the question. The first 
time they entered these establish- 
ments of “rouge et noir,” they them- 
selves often became “ rouge” enough 
as they placed their first five-franc 
piece on the fatal board. But as 
success attended their exploits,they be- 
came flushed with victory, and looked 
bold and daring. If, perchance, good 
luck crowned their efforts during the 
first portion of the sitting, they 
sometimes retired with their booty, 
in order to convince others as well 
as themselves “ that they knew when 
to leave off.” But the first visit was 
soon followed by the second, and the 
second by the third, until not only 
all their money had been consumed, 
but until all their books, anatomical 
instruments, watches, and every dis- 
posable article, had been sacrificed to 
gratify that appetite, which grows on 
what it feeds. Then anxiety, misery, 
debt, disgrace, have followed, and ar- 
rest for rent or board and lodging 
has ensued. It is useless to follow 
up the subject. Thank God, these 
GamB.inG - Housrs have been for 
ever closed, and the municipality of 
Paris, and the government, no longer 
derive a portion of their revenues 
from the vices and disorders of so- 
ciety! Butit must not be forgotten that 
it was greatly to the untiring efforts 
of De Lamartine, and his noble co- 
adjutors, that this result is to be 
ascribed. 
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The position which De Lamartine 
first took on his entrance into public 
life he has not been able to maintain. 
He set out with a resolution not to 
become a party man, é.e., in the or- 
dinary acceptation of the word ne 3 
and to be the chief of those who 
looked to the social evils of France, 
and sought to remedy them. Edu- 
cation, the condition of the poor, 
“agiotage” and its influence on society, 
the foundling asylums, illegitimate 
children, the condition of unfortu- 
nate females ; these, and a variety of 
other subjects, together with the 
penal code, slavery, and the slave- 
trade, were to engross his time, and 
absorb his energies. But this is the 
case no longer. Ido not find fault 
with the change which has taken 
place, because in France it is really 
very difficult, if not impossible, to 
steer clear of party politics and of 
political partisanship. But yet the 
fact is the same. De Lamartine has 
become in his turn a colleague of 
Berryer, a supporter of Guizot, an 
approver of Count Molé politics, 
and, finally (“tell it not in Gath, 
and publish it not in the streets of 
Askalon”), the most forward, bold, 
decisive opponent of that Conserva- 
tive policy which himself and his 
party often pronounced to be the 
only one compatible with peace on 
the one hand, and with the honour 
and happiness of France on the other. 
Is De Lamartine no longer satisfied 
that England and France may be 
good allies, and yet honourable and 
enlightened rivals? Or has he also 


joined the “ Anglo-phobia” faction, 


which sees in Great Britain an 
immense obstacle to French ag- 
grandisement, and to French power ? 
I fear the lutter is the case; and that 
he is now pledged to oppose all 
governments which are not con- 
structed on the basis of “ultra 
French politics and views.” Now 
what is meant by this expression is 
this:—that France shall refuse the 
right of search; that France shall 
claim to take precedence in regu- 
lating, at all times, the affairs of the 
East; that France shall exercise au- 
thority in the affairs of Spain; that 
France shall extend her frontiers to 
the limits claimed by the republican 
party of the last century ; that France 
shall be permitted to dictate to the 
rest of Europe on the fate of smaller 
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states ; that France shall become the 
most formidable military and naval 
yower in the west of Europe; that 
Sanee shall extend her conquests in 
the north of Africa, establish settle- 
ments in the continent of America, 
especially of South America, and 
form colonies and governments in 
the Pacific Ocean. And, I regret to 
state, that the Legitimist party in 
France will lend itself to these de- 
mands, not because it regards them 
as politically sound or wise, but in 
order to extend the influence of the 
Romish church throughout the na- 
tions of the earth. This is the 
policy of Abbé de Genoude, the able 
and eloquent proprietor and editor of 
the Gazette de France. This is the 
policy of all who are under the in- 
fluence of the court of Rome, and 
none are more so than De La- 
martine. It is Protestantism they 
oppose. It is Protestantism they 
abhor. I have watched with atten- 


tion their proceedings with reference 
to Polynesia; and I know that they 
are more anxious to expel from those 
islands the Protestant missionaries of 
Great Britain, Germany, and Ame- 


rica, than they are to convert the 
heathen to the Christian faith. 
Alas! alas! they believe, and they 
act on that belief, that it would be 
better, spiritually speaking, for the 
pagans to remain so, than to be con- 
verted to Christianity by Protestant 
missionaries, and to remain Protest- 
ants. 

De Lamartine, as a poet, is the 
boast and admiration of his country ; 
and he most unquestionably merits 
all the fame and popularity he en- 
joys. But his poetical attributes 
render him a fluctuating and in- 
different statesman. To-day, he 
pleads the cause of Poland with fire 
and energy. ‘To-morrow, he pro- 
claims at the tribune the advantages 
of a close alliance between France 
and Russia. To-day, he pleads for 
the abolition of slavery, and, as the 
magical words drop from his lips, he 
rivets the attention and secures the 
suffrages of even an unwilling au- 
dience. ‘To-morrow, he indignantly 
rejects the right of search, and tells 
the best and most honest minister 
France has known for a century, 
“ You are unfit to govern. Youare 
repugnant to the glory, interests, 
and nationality of France!” And 
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why? Because that minister, M. 
Guizot, will not violate the treaties 
which were deliberately signed with 
Great Britain for putting an end to 
that very slavery, of which he com- 
plains. He would arrive at the end 
without making use of the means. 
He would put down the slave-trade 
by visiting other vessels, and by 
seizing the lawless pirates; but he 
would not allow of similar searches 
being made on board French vessels. 

Again : to-day he pleads with in- 
comparable eloquence on the subject 
of the affairs of the East, and places 
before you “ Turkey,” a mere 
corpse, a body without a soul, a form 
without animation. He tells you 
that this is as it ought to be, that 
prophecy requires it, ‘that the march 
of events will have itso, that Mahom- 
medanism must be supplanted by the 
Christianity, and the Crescent by the 
Cross; and then, in his own poetic 
strain, he presents before you that 
cross, triumphing over all prejudices, 
and subduing eventually all things to 
itself. But, to-morrow, he pleads for 
French influence in Turkey, for 
French influence at Constantinople ; 
and talks of the advantages of the 
Turkish alliance and the revival of 
olden times; and is angry with Sir 
Stratford Canning because he does 
not consent to be outwitted by the 
French ambassador; and the corpse 
of yesterday has been suddenly trans- 
formed into a valuable, living, acting, 
formidable ally. 

Louis Philippe said, some few 
months ago, when De Lamartine still 
remained faithful to the moderate 
Conservative party of the new dy- 
nasty, and when threatened by the 
chiefs of the Anglo-phobia factions 
with a union against his government, 
“ T suppose, then, I shall be com- 
pelled to apply to M. De Lamartine to 
become my minister; and I may 
reckon myself very fortunate to have 
so honest and able a man to apply 
to.” But Louis Philippe can say 
this no longer. After the late ha- 
rangue of the poet in the Chamber 
of ‘Deputies, he can no longer be 
regarded as a Conservative, but as 
one of the chiefs of a systematic 
opposition. Louis Philippe cannot 
confide insuch a man. He might do 
well enough to run in the same 
political v ehicle, neck by neck, along- 
side of M. Thiers, and they might 
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together hurl the national car with 
themselves over some fearful preci- 
pice ; but De Lamartine has demon- 
strated that he is no statesman, and 
that he is without a clear, distinct, and 
accomplishable political system. He 
either knows not, or does not feel, 
that politics cannot be made a matter 
of imagination and feeling, but that 
the great interest of a great nation 
must be treated without passion, pre- 
judice, or poetry. Louis Philippe 
has very naturally some sentiments 
of affection for De Lamartine. Made- 
moiselle des Roys was the mother of 
the poet, and she was as good as she 
was charming. Her mother was 
governess to the royal princes, and 
brought up her daughter with the 
now King of the French, and with 
Madame Adelaide, his sister. The 
King of the French never forgets the 
associates of his earlier years, and the 
family of De Lamartine, at least on 
the maternal side, is regarded by him 
with respect and interest. Yet De 
Lamartine can never now become 
his minister. 

Whoever desires to see this ex- 
traordinary man to advantage, should 
make a journey to Macon with a 
letter of introduction. ‘There, in the 
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neighbouring Chateau de St. Point, 
the author of the Harmonies, the 
Meditations, and the Souvenirs, will be 
seen as the man who has never made 
a personal enemy and never lost a 
friend. Gentle, noble, pure, serene, 
generous, kind, he will welcome the 
stranger to his interesting and antique 
dwelling, and amuse, delight, and im- 
prove him. His visitor will find hima 
glorious host, and an inimitable com- 
panion. His large heart admits within 
it all who are entitled to esteem and 
admiration, and he is ever ready to 
sympathise with human suffering, 
and to seek to provide a remedy for 
every woe. As a man and a friend 
he cannot be surpassed ; as a poet he 
is unrivalled in France; as a states- 
man and politician he is most de- 
fective. Some would style him a 
“ girouette.” 

And thus it is with the best of 
men! They mistake so often their 
own qualifications, and are in favour 
of their weaker points. For myself 
I can only admire and love De La- 
martine, and wish him years of hap- 
piness and a life of delight, for his 
happiness is virtue, and his delight 
is to do good, and render others joy- 
ful. 
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WHICH IS ENTIRELY INTRODUCTORY — CONTAINS AN ACCOUNT OF MISS CRUMP, 
HER SUITORS, AND HER FAMILY CIRCLE, 


In a certain quiet and sequestered 
nook of the retired village of London 
— perhaps in the neighbourhood of 
Berkeley Square, or at any rate 
somewhere near Burlington Gardens 
—there was once a house of entertain- 
ment called the Bootjack Hotel. Mr. 
Crump, the landlord, had, in the out- 
set of life, performed the duties of 
boots in some inn even more fre- 
quented than his own, and, far from 
being ashamed of his origin, like 
many persons are in the days of their 
prosperity, had thus solemnly re- 
corded it over the hospitable gate of 
his hotel. 

Crump married Miss Budge, so 
well known to the admirers of the 
festive dance on the other side of the 
water as Miss Delancy ; and they 
had one daughter, named Morgiana 
after that celebrated part in the Forty 
Thieves which Miss Budge performed 
with unbounded applause both at the 
Surrey and the Wells. Mrs. Crump 
sat in a little bar, profusely orna- 
mented with pictures of the dancers 
of all ages, from Hillisberg, Rose, 
Parisot, who employed the light 
fantastic toe in 1805, down to the 
Sylphides of our own day. There 
was in the collection a charming por- 
trait of herself, done by De Wilde; 
she was in the dress of Morgiana, and 
in the act of pouring, to very slow 
music, a quantity of boiling oil into 
one of the forty jars. In this sanc- 
tuary she sat, with black eyes, black 
hair, a purple face and a turban, and, 
morning, noon, or night, as you went 
into the parlour of the hotel, there 
was Mrs. Crump taking tea (with 
a little something in it), looking at 
the fashions, or reading Cumberland’s 
British Theatre. The Sunday Times 
was her paper, for she voted the 
Dispatch, that journal which is taken 
in by most ladies of her profession, 
to be vulgar and Radical, and loved 


the theatrical gossip in which the 
other mentioned journal abounds. 

The fact is that the Royal Bootjack, 
though a humble, was a very genteel 
house; and a very little persuasion 
would induce Mr. Crump, as he looked 
at his own door in the sun, to tell 
you that he had himself once drawn 
off with that very bootjack the 
top-boots of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales and the first 
gentleman in Europe. While, then, 
the houses of entertainment in the 
neighbourhood were loud in their 
pretended liberal politics, the Boot- 
jack stuck to the good old Conserva- 
tive line, and was only frequented 
by such persons as were of that way 
of thinking. There were two par- 
lours, much accustomed, one for the 
gentlemen of the shoulder-knot, who 
came from the houses of their em- 
ployers hard by; another for some 
“ gents who used the ’ouse,” as Mrs. 
Crump wouldsay (Heaven bless her!) 
in her simple Cockniac dialect, and 
who formed a little club there. 

I forgot to say that while Mrs. C. 
was sipping her eternal tea or wash- 
ing up her endless blue china, you 
might often hear Miss Morgiana, em- 
ployed at the little red silk cottage 
om singing, “‘Come where the 
naspens quiver,” or “ Bonny lad 
march over hill and furrow,” or 
“ My art and lute,” or any other 
popular piece of the day. And the 
dear girl sung with very considerable 
skill too, for she had a fine loud 
voice, which, if not always in tune, 
made up for that defect by its’ great 
energy and activity; and Morgiana 
was not content with singing the 
mere tune, but gave every one of the 
roulades, flourishes, and ornaments 
as she heard them at the theatres by 
Mrs. Humby, Mrs. Waylett, or 
Madame Vestris. The girl had a 
fine black eye like her mamma, a 
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grand enthusiasm for the stage, as 
every actor’s child will have, and, if 
the truth must be known, had ap- 
peared many and many a time at the 
theatre in Catherine Street in minor 
parts first, and then in Little Pickle, 
in Desdemona, in Rosina, and in Miss 
Foote’s part where she used to d—n; 
I have not the name to my hand, but 
think it is Davidson. Four times in 
the week, at least, her mother and 
she used to sail off at night to some 
place of public amusement, for Mrs. 
Crump had a mysterious acquaintance 
with all sorts of theatrical personages ; 
and the gates of her old haunt, “ the 
Wells,” of the Coburg (by the kind 
permission of Mrs. Davidge), nay, 
of the Lane and the Market them- 
selves, flew open before her “ Open 
sesame,” as the robber’s door did to 
her colleague, Ali Baba(Hornbuckle), 
in the operatic piece in which she 
was so famous. 

Beer was Mr. Crump’s beverage, 
variegated by a little gin, in the 
evenings ; and little need be said of 
this gentleman except that he dis- 
charged his duties honourably, and 
filled the president’s chair at the club 
as completely as it could possibly 
be filled; for he could not even sit 
in it in his great-coat, so accurately 
was the seat adapted to him. His 
wife and daughter, perhaps, thought 
somewhat slightingly of him, for he 
had no literary tastes, and had never 
been at a theatre since he took his 
bride from one. He was valet to 
Lord Slapper at the time, and certain 
it is that his lordship set him up in 
the Bootjack, and that stories had 
been told. But what are such to 
you or me? Let bygones be by- 
gones, Mrs. Crump was quite as 

onest as her neighbours, and Miss 
had 500/. to be paid down on the 
day of her wedding. 

Those who know the habits of the 
British tradesman are aware that he 
has gregarious propensities like any 
lord in the land; that he loves a 
joke, that he is not averse to a glass; 
that after the day’s toil he is happy 
to consort with men of his degree ; 
and that as society is not so far ad- 
vanced among us as to allow him to 
enjoy the comforts of splendid club- 
houses, which are open to many per- 
sons with not a tenth part of his 
pecuniary means, he meets his friends 
in the cosy tavern parlour, where a 
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neat sanded floor, a large Windsor 
chair, and a glass of hot something 
and water, makes him as happy as any 
of the clubmen in their magnificent 
saloons. 

At the Bootjack was, as we have 
said, a very genteel and select society, 
called the Kidney Club, from the 
fact that on Saturday evenings a 
little graceful supper of broiled kid- 
neys was usually discussed by the 
members of the club. Saturday was 
their grand night ; not but that the 
met on all other nights in the week 
when inclined for festivity ; and in- 
deed some of them could not come 
on Saturdays in the summer, having 
elegant villas in the suburbs, where 
they passed the six-and-thirty hours 
of recreation that are happily to be 
found at the end of every week. 

There was Mr. Balls, the great 
grocer of South Audley Street, a 
warm man, who, they say, had his 
20,000/.; Jack Snaffle, of the mews 
hard by, a capital fellow for a song ; 
Clinker, the ironmonger, all married 
gentlemen and in the best line of 
business ; Trestle, the undertaker, &c. 
No liveries were admitted into the 
room, as may be imagined, but one 
or two select butlers and majordomos 
formed the circle, for the persons 
composing it knew very well how 
important it was to be on good terms 
with these gentlemen; and many a 
time my lord’s account would never 
have been paid, and my lady’s large 
order never have been given, but for 
the conversation which took place at 
the Bootjack, and the friendly inter- 
course subsisting between all the 
members of the society. 

The tiptop men of the society were 
two bachelors, and two as fashionable 
tradesmen as any in the town. Mr. 
Woolsey, from Stultz’s, of the famous 
houses of Linsey, Woolsey, and Co., 
of Conduit Street, tailors; and Mr. 
Eglantine, the celebrated perruquier 
and perfumer of Bond Street, whose 
soaps, razors, and patent ventilating 
scalps, are known throughout Europe. 
Linsey, the senior partner of the 
tailors’ firm, had his magnificent 
mansion in Regent’s Park, drove his 
buggy, and did little more than lend 
his name to the house. Woolsey 
lived in it, was the working man of 
the firm, and it was said that his cut 
was as magnificent as that of any man 
in the profession. Woolsey and 
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Eglantine were rivals in many ways, 
—rivals in fashion, rivals in wit, and, 
above all, rivals for the hand of an 
amiable young lady whom we have 
already mentioned, the dark-eyed 
songstress Morgiana Crump. They 
were both desperately in love wit 
her, that was the truth; and each, 
in the absence of the other, abused 
his rival heartily. Of the hair- 
dresser, Woolsey said, that as for 
Eglantine being his real name, it was 
all his (Mr. Woolsey’s) eye; that he 
was in the hands of the Jews, and 
his stock and grand shop eaten up by 
usury. And with regard to Wool- 
sey, Eglantine remarked, that his 
pretence of being descended from the 
cardinal was all nonsense; that he 
was a partner, certainly, in the firm, 
but had only a sixteenth share; and 
that the firm could never get their 
monies in, and had an immense 
number of bad debts in their books. 
As is usual, there was a great deal of 
truth and a great deal of malice in 
these tales; however, the gentlemen 
were, take them all in all, in a very 
fashionable way of business, and had 
their claims to Miss Morgiana’s hand 
backed by the parents. Mr. Crump 
was a partisan of the tailor; while 
Mrs. C. was a strong advocate for the 
claims of the enticing perfumer. 

Now, it was a curious fact, that 
these two gentlemen were each in 
need of the other’sservices,— W oolsey 
being afflicted with premature bald- 
ness, or some other necessity for a 
wig still more fatal,— Eglantine be- 
ing a very fat man, who required 
much art to make his figure at all 
decent. He wore a brown frock 
coat and frogs, and attempted by all 
sorts of contrivances to hide his 
obesity; but Woolsey’s remark, that, 
dress as he would, he would always 
look like a snob, and that there was 
only one man in England who could 
wo a gentleman of him, went to 
the perfumer’s soul ; and if there was 
one thing on earth he longed for 
(not including the hand of Miss 
Crump), it was to have a coat from 
Linsey’s, in which costume he was 
sure that Morgiana would not resist 
him. 

If Eglantine was uneasy about the 
coat, on the other hand he attacked 
Woolsey atrociously on the score of 
his wig ; for <s the latter went 
to the best makers, he never could 
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get a peruke to sit naturally upon 
him; and the unhappy epithet of 
Mr. Wiggins, applied to him on one 
occasion by the barber, stuck to him 
ever after in the club, and made him 
writhe when it was uttered. Each 
man would have quitted the Kidneys 
in disgust long since, but for the 
other,—for each had an attraction in 
the place, and dared not leave the 
field in possession of his rival. 

To do Miss Morgiana justice, it 
must be said, that she did not encou- 
rage one more than another ; but as 
far as accepting eau de Cologne and 
hair-combs from the perfumer,— 
some opera tickets, a treat to Green- 
wich, and a piece of real Genoa vel- 
vet for a bonnet (it had originally 
been intended for a waistcoat), from 
the admiring tailor, she had been 
equally kind to each, and in return 
had made each a present of a lock of 
her beautiful glossy hair. It was all 
she had to give, poor girl! and what 
could she do but gratify her ad- 
mirers by this cheap and artless tes- 
timony of her regard? A _ pretty 
scene and quarrel took place between 
the rivals on the day when they dis- 
covered that each was in possession 
of one of Morgiana’s ringlets! 

Such, then, were the owners and 
inmates of the little Bootjack, from 
whom and which, as this chapter is 
exceedingly discursive and descrip- 
tive, we must separate the reader for 
a while, and carry him— it is only 
into Bond Street, so no gentleman 
need be afraid—carry him into Bond 
Street, where some other personages 
are awaiting his consideration. 

Not far from Mr. Eglantine’sshopin 
Bond Street stand, as is very well 
known, the Winds, or chambers. The 
West Diddlesex Association (western 
branch), the British and Foreign 
Soap Company, the celebrated at- 
torneys Kite and Levison, have their 
respective offices here; and as the 
names of the other inhabitants of the 
chambers are not only painted on the 
walls, but also registered in Mrs. 
Boyle’s Court Guide, it is quite un- 
necessary that they should be re- 
peated here. Among them, on the 
entresol (between the splendid saloons 
of the Soap Company on the first 
floor, with their statue of Britannia 
presenting a packet of the soap to 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; 
and the West Diddlesex (western 
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branch on the basement) — on the 
entresol—lives a gentleman by the 
name of Mr. Howard Walker. The 
brass plate on the door of that gen- 
tleman’s chambers had the word 
“Agency” inscribed beneath his 
name; and we are therefore at liberty 
to imagine that he followed that 
mysterious occupation. In person 
Mr. Walker was very genteel; he 
had large whiskers, dark eyes (with a 
slight cast in them), a cane, and a 
velvet waistcoat. He was a member 
of a club; had an admission to the 
opera, and knew every face behind 
the scenes; and was in the habit of 
using a number of French phrases in 
his conversation, having picked up a 
smattering of that language during 
a residence “on the Continent :” in 
fact, he had found it very convenient 
at various times of his life to dwell in 
the city of Boulogne, where he ac- 
quired a knowledge of smoking, 
écarté, and billiards, which were at- 
terwards of great service to him. He 
knew all the best tables in town, and 
the marker at Hunt’s could only give 
him ten. He had some fashionable 
acquaintances too, and you might 
see him walking arm-in-arm with 
such gentleman as my Lord Vaux- 
hall, the Marquess of Lillingsgate, or 
Captain Buff; and at the same time 
nodding to young Moses, the dandy 
bailiff ; or Loder, the gambling-house 
keeper; or Aminadab, the cigar- 
seller in the Quadrant. Sometimes 
he wore a pair of moustachios, and 
was called Captain Walker, ground- 
ing his claim to that title upon the 
fact of having once held a com- 
mission in the service of her majesty 
the Queen of Portugal. It scarcel 

need be said that he had been iol 
the Insolvent Court many times. 
But to those who did not know his 
history intimately there was some 
difficulty in identifying him with the 
individual who had so taken the 
benefit of the law, inasmuch as in his 
schedule his name appeared as Hooker 
Walker, wine-merchant, commission- 
agent, music-seller, or what not. 
The fact is, that though he pre- 
ferred to call himself Howard, Hooker 
was his Christian name, and it had 
been bestowed on him by his worthy 
old father, who was a clergyman, and 
had intended his son for that pro- 
fession. But as the old gentleman 
died in York gaol, where he was a 
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prisoner for debt, he was never able 
to put his pious intentions with re- 
gard to his son into execution; and 
the young fellow (as he was wont 
with many oaths to assert) was thrown 
on his own resources, and became a 
man of the world, at a very early age. 

What Mr. Howard Walker's age 
was at the time of the commencement 
of this history, and, indeed, for an 
indefinite period before or after- 
wards, it is impossible to determine. 
If he were eight-and-twenty, as he 
asserted himself, Time had dealt 
hardly with him; his hair was thin, 
there were many crows’ feet about 
his eyes, and other signs in his coun- 
tenance of the progress of decay. If, 
on the contrary, he were forty, as 
Sam Snaftle asserted, who himself 
had misfortunes in early life, and 
vowed he knew Mr. Walker in 
Whitecross Street prison in 1820, 
he was a very young-looking per- 
son considering his age. His figure 
was active and slim, his leg neat, and 
he had not in his whiskers a single 
white hair. 

It must, however, be owned that 
he used Mr. Eglantine’s Regenerative 
Unction (which will make your 
whiskers as black as your boot), and, 
in fact, he was a pretty constant visi- 
tor at that gentleman’s emporium ; 
dealing with him largely for soaps 
and articles of perfumery, which he 
had at an exceedingly low rate. In- 
deed, he was never known to pay 
Mr. Eglantine one single shilling for 
those objects of luxury, and, having 
them on such moderate terms, was 
enabled to indulge in them pretty 
copiously. ‘Thus Mr. Walker was 


_ almost as great a nosegay as Mr. 


Eglantine himself. His handker- 
chief was scented with verbena, his 
hair with jessamine, and his coat had 
usually a fine perfume of cigars, 
which rendered his presence in a 
small room almost instantaneously re- 
markable. I have described Mr. 
Walker thus accurately, because, in 
truth, it is more with characters than 
with astounding events, that this 
little history deals, and Mr. Walker 
is one of the principal of our dramatis 
persone. 

And so, having introduced Mr. 
W., we will walk over with him to 
Mr. Eglantine’s emporium, where 
that gentleman is in waiting, too, to 
have his likeness taken. 
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There is about an acre of plate 
glass under the royal arms on Mr. 
Eglantine’s shop window; and at 
night, when the gas is lighted, and 
the washballs are illuminated, and 
the lambent flame plays fitfully over 
numberless bottles of vari-coloured 
perfumes—now flashes on a case of 
razors, and now lightens up a crystal 
vase, containing a hundred thousand 
of his patent toothbrushes — the 
effect of the sight may be imagined. 
You don’t suppose that he is a crea- 
ture who has those odious, simpering, 
wax figures in his window, that are 
called by the vulgar dummies? He 
is above such a wretched artifice ; 
and it is my belief that he would as 
soon have his own head chopped off, 
and placed as a trunkless decoration 
to his shop-window, as allowa dummy 
to figure there. On one pane you 
read in elegant gold letters “ Eglan- 
tinia”—’tis his essence for the hand- 
kerchief; on the other is written 
“ Regenerative Unction” — ’tis his 
invaluable pomatum for the hair. 

There is no doubt about it : Eglan- 
tine’s knowledge of his profession 
amounts to genius. He sells a cake 
of soap for seven shillings, for which 
another man would not get a shil- 
ling, and his toothbrushes go off like 
wildfire at half-a-guinea a-piece. 
If he has to administer rouge or pearl- 
powder to ladies, he does it with a 
mystery and fascination which there 
is no resisting, and the ladies believe 
there are no cosmetics like his. He 
gives his wares unheard-of names, 
and obtains for them sums equally 
prodigious. He can dress hair—that 
is a fact—as few men in this age can ; 
and has been known to take twenty 
pounds in a single night from as 
many of the first ladies of England 
when ringlets were in_ fashion. 
The introduction of bands, he says, 
made a difference of 2000/. a-year 
in his income; and if there is one 
thing in the world he hates and 
despises, it is a Madonna. “I’m 
not,” says he, “a tradesman—I'm a 
hartist (Mr. Eglantine was born in 
London). I'm a hartist; and shew 
me a fine ‘ead of air, and I'll dress it 
for nothink.” He vows that it was 
his way of dressing Mademoiselle 
Sontag’s hair, that caused the count 
her husband to fall in love with her; 
and he has a lock of it in a brooch, 
and says it was the finest head he 
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ever saw, except one, and that one 
was Morgiana Crump’s. 

With his genius and his position 
in the profession, how comes it, then, 
that Mr. Eglantine was not a man of 
fortune, as many a less clever has 
been? Ifthe truth must be told, he 
loved pleasure, and was in the hands 
of the Jews. He had been in busi- 
ness twenty years: he had borrowed 
a thousand pounds to purchase his 
stock and shop; and he calculated 
that he had paid upwards of twenty 
thousand pounds for the use of the 
one thousand, which was still as 
much due as on the first day when 
he entered business. He could shew 
that he had received a thousand 
dozen of champagne from the dis- 
interested money-dealers with whom 
he usually negotiated his paper. He 
had pictures all over his “studios,” 
which had been purchased in the 
same bargains. If he sold his goods 
at an enormous price, he paid for 
them at a rate almost equally exor- 
bitant. There was not an article in 
his shop but came to him through 
his Israelite providers; and in the 
very front shop itself sat a gentle- 
man who was the nominee of one of 
them, and who was called Mr. Moss- 
rose. He was there to superintend 
the cash account, and to see that 
certain instalments were paid to his 
principals, according to certain agree- 
ments entered into between Mr. 
“glantine and them. 

Having that sort of opinion of 
Mr. Mossrose which Damocles may 
have had of the sword which hung 
over his head, of course Mr. Eglan- 
tine hated his foreman profoundly. 
“ He an artist,” would the former 
gentleman exclaim, “ why he’s only a 
disguised bailiff! Mossrose, indeed! 
the chap’s name’s Amos, and he sold 
oranges before he came here.” Mr. 
Mossrose, on his side, utterly despised 
Mr. Eglantine, and looked forward 
to the day when he would become 
the proprietor of the shop, and take 
Eglantine for a foreman, and then it 
would be /és turn to sneer and bully, 
and ride the high horse. 

Thus it will be seen that there 
was a skeleton in the great per- 
fumer’s house, as the saying is, a 
worm in his heart’s core, and though, 
to all appearance prosperous, that 
his position was really an awkward 
one. 
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What Mr. Eglantine’s relations 
were with Mr. Walker may be im- 
agined from the following dialogue, 
which took place between the two 
gentlemen at five o’clock one sum- 
mer’s afternoon, when Mr. Walker, 
issuing from his chambers, came across 
to the perfumer’s shop. 

“Ts Eglantine at home, Mr. Moss- 
rose?” said Walker to the foreman, 
who sat in the front shop. 

“Don’t know—go and look” (mean- 
ing go and be hanged) ; for Mossrose 
also hated Mr. Walker. 

“Tf you’re uncivil I'll break your 
bones, Mr. Amos,” says Mr. Walker, 
sternly. 

“JT should like to see you try, 
Mr. Hooker Walker,” replies the 
undaunted shopman, on which the 
captain, looking several tremendous 
canings at him, walked into the back 
room or “ studio.” 

“ How are you, Tiny, my buck ?” 
says the captain. “ Much doing ?” 

“Not a soul in town. I ’aven’t 
touched the hirons all day,” replied 
Mr. Eglantine, in rather a desponding 
way. 

“Well, just get them ready now, 
and give my whiskers a turn. I’m 
going to dine with Billingsgate and 
some out-and-out fellows at the Re- 
gent, and so, my lad, just do your 
best.” 

“T can’t,” says Mr. Eglantine. “I 
expect ladies, captain, every minute.” 

“Very good; I don’t want to 
trouble such a great man, I’m sure. 
Good-by, and let me hear from you 
this day week, Mr. Eglantine.” “ This 
day week” meant that at seven days 
from that time a certain bill endorsed 
by Mr. Eglantine would be due, and 
presented for payment. 

“Don't be in such a hurry, cap- 
tain—do sit down. I'll curl you in 
one minute. And, I say, won't the 

party renew ?” 

“ Impossible — it’s the third re- 
newal.” 

“ But Tl make the thing hand- 
some to you ;—indeed I will.” 

“ How much ?” 

“Will ten pounds do the busi- 
ness ?” 

“What! offer my principal ten 
pounds? Are you mad, Eglantine ?— 
A little more of the iron to the left 
whisker.” 

“No, I meant for commission.” 

“Well, I'll see if that will do. 
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The party I deal with, Eglantine, has 
power, I know, and can defer the 
matter, no doubt. As for me, you 
know, J’ve nothing to do in the 
affair, and only act as a friend be- 
tween you and him. I give you my 
honour and soul, I do.” 

“I know you do, my dear sir.” 
The two last speeches were lies. The 
perfumer knew perfectly well that 
Mr. Walker would pocket the 102. ; 
but he was too easy to care for pay- 
ing it, and too timid to quarrel with 
such a powerful friend. And he had 
on three different occasions already 
payed 10/. fine for the renewal of the 
bill in question, all of which bonuses 
he knew went to his friend Mr. 
Walker. 

Here, too, the reader will perceive 
what was, in part, the meaning of the 
word “agency” on Mr. Walker's door. 
He was a go-between between money- 
lenders and borrowers in this world, 
and certain small sums always re- 
mained with him in the course of the 
transaction. He was an agent for 
wine, too; an agent for places to be 
had through the influence of great 
men; he was an agent for half-a- 
dozen theatrical people, male and fe- 
male, and had the interests of the 
latter, especially, it was said, at heart. 
Such were a few of the means by 
which this worthy gentleman con- 
trived to support himself, and if, as 
he was fond of high living, gambling, 
and pleasures of all kinds, his reve- 
nue was not large enough for his 
expenditure—why, he got into debt, 
and settled his bills that way. He 
was as much at home in the Fleet as 
in Pall Mall, and quite as happy in 
the one place asin the other, “ ‘That's 
the way I take things,” would this 

philosopher say. “If I've money, I 
spend ; if I’ve credit, I borrow; if I’m 
dunned, I whitewash; and so you 
can’t beat me down.” Happy elasti- 
city of temperament! I do believe 
that in spite of his misfortunes and 
precarious position, there was no man 
in England whose conscience was 
more calm, and whose slumbers were 
more tranquil, than those of Captain 
Howard Walker. 

As he was sitting under the hands 
of Mr. Eglantine, he reverted to “ the 
ladies,” whom the latter gentleman 
professed to expect; said he was a 
sly dog, a lucky ditto, and asked him 
if the ladies were handsome. 
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Eglantine thought there could be 
no harm in telling a bouncer to a gen- 
tleman with whom he was engaged in 
money transactions; and so, to give 
the captain an idea of his solvency 
and the brilliancy of his future pros- 
pects, “ Captain,” said he, “I’ve got 
hundred and eighty pound out with 
you, which you were obliging enough 
to negotiate for me. Have I, or 
have I not, two bills out to that 
amount ?” 

“Well, my good fellow, you cer- 
tainly have; and what then ?” 

“What then? Why I bet you 
five pounds to one that in three 
months those bills are paid.” 

“Done; five pounds to one. I 
take it.” 

This sudden closing with him 
made the perfumer rather uneasy, 
but he was not to pay for three 
months, and so he said “done” too, 
and went on, “ What would you say 
if your bills were paid ?” 

*“ Not mine, Pike's.” 

“ Well, if Pike’s were paid, and 
the Minories’ man paid, and every 
single liability I have cleared off; 
and that Mossrose flung out of 
winder, and me and my emporium as 
free as air ?” 

“You don’t say so? Is Queen 
Anne dead? and has she left you a 
fortune ? or what’s the luck in the 
wind now ?” 

“ It’s better than Queen Anne, or 
any body dying. What should you 
say to seeing in that very place where 
Mossrose now sits (hang him!)—in 
seeing the finest head of ‘air now in 
Europe? A-woman’tell you—a slap- 
up lovely woman, who, I’m proud to 
say, will soon be called Mrs. Heglan- 
tine, and will bring me five thousand 
pounds to her fortune.” 

“Well, Tiny, this zs good luck, 
indeed. I say, you'll be able to do 
a bill or two for me then, hay? You 
won't forget an old friend ?” 

“That I won't. I shall have a 
place at my board for you, capting; 
and many’s the time | shall ope to 
see you under that ma’ogany.” 

“ What will the French milliner 
say? She'll hang herself for despair, 
Eglantine.” 

“Hush! not a word about’er. I've 
sown all my wild oats, I tell you. 
Eglantine is no longer the gay young 
bachelor, but the sober cand man. 


i want a heart to share the feel- 
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ings of mine. I want repose. I'm 
not so young as I was, I feel it.” 

“Pooh, pooh! you are — you 
are 

“Well, but I sigh for an ’appy 
fireside ; and Ill have it.” 

“ And give up that club which you 
belong to, hay ?” 

“The Kidneys? Oh! of course, 
no married man should belong to 
such places, at least, J’ll not; and 
I'll have my kidneys broiled at home. 
But be quiet, captain; if you please 
the ladies appinted to——” 

“ And is it the lady you expect ? 
eh, you rogue!” 

“ Well, get along. 
her ma.” 

But Mr. Walker determined he 
wouldn’t get along, and would see 
these lovely ladies before he stirred. 

The operation on Mr. Walker's 
whiskers being concluded, he was ar- 
ranging his toilet before the glass in 
an agreeable attitude, his neck out; 
his enormous pin settled in his stock 
to his satisfaction, his eyes compla- 
cently directed towards the reflection 
of his left and favourite whisker, and 
Eglantine was laid on a litter in an 
easy, though melancholy posture. 
He was twiddling the tongs with 
which he had just operated on 
Walker with one hand, and his right- 
hand ringlet with the other, and he 
was thinking—thinking of Morgiana; 
and then of the bill which was to be- 
come due on the 16th; and then 
of a light blue velvet waistcoat with 
= sprigs, in which he looked very 
<illing, and so was trudging round in 
his little circle of loves, fears, and 
vanities. “ Hang it!” Mr. Walker 
was thinking, “I am a handsome 
man. A pair of whiskers like mine 
are not met with every day. If any 
body can see that my tuft is dyed, 
may I be When the door 
was flung open, and a large lady 
with a curl on her forehead, yel- 
low shawl, a green velvet bonnet 
with feathers, half-boots, and a drab 
gown with tulips and other large 
exotics painted on it—when, in a 
word, Mrs. Crump and her daugh- 
ter bounced into the room. 

*“ Here we are, Mr. E.,” cries Mrs. 
Crump, in a gay, foldtre, confidential 
air. “But, law! there’s a gent in 
the room!” 

“ Don’t mind me, ladies,” said the 
gent alluded to, with his fascinating 


It’s her and 
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way. “I'm a friend of Eglantine’s; 
an't I, Egg? a chip of the old block, 
hay ?” 

“ That you are,” said the perfumer, 
starting up. 

“An ’air-dresser 2” asked Mrs. 
Crump. “Well, I thought he was ; 
there’s something, Mr. E., in gentle- 
men of your profession so exceeding, 
so uncommon distangy.” 

“ Madam, you do me proud,” 
plied the gentleman so cunaiiamiel, 
with great presence of mind. “ Will 
you allow me to try my skill upon 
you, or upon miss, your lovely 
daughter? I’m not so cleveras Eg- 
lantine, but no bad hand, I assure 
you.” 

** Nonsense, captain,” interrupted 
the perfumer, who was uncomfort- 
able somehow at the rencontre be- 
tween the captain and the object of 
his affection. “He's not in the 
profession, Mrs. C. This is my 
friend Captain Walker, and proud T 
am to call him my friend.” And 
then aside to Mrs. C., “One of the 
first swells on town, ma’am—a re- 
gular tip-topper.” 

Humouring the mistake which 
Mrs. Crump had just made, Mr. 
Walker thrust the curling -irons 
into the fire in a minute, and 
looked round at the ladies with such 
a fascinating grace, that both, now 
made acquainted with his quality, 
blushed, and giggled, and were quite 
pleased. Mamma looked at ‘Gina, 
and ’Gina looked at mamma; and 
then mamma gave ’Gina a little blow 
in the region of her little waist, and 
then both burst out laughing, as la- 
dies will laugh, and as, let us trust, 
they may laugh for ever and ever. 
Why need there be a reason for 
laughing? Let us laugh when we 
are laughy, as we sleep when we are 
sleepy. And so Mrs. Crump and 
her demoiselle laughed to their 
heart’s content, and both fixed their 
large shining black eyes repeatedly 
on Mr. Walker. 

“T won't leave the room,” said he, 
coming forward with the heated iron 
in his hand, and smoothing it on the 
brown paper with all the dextexity 
of a professor (for the fact is Mr. W. 
every morning curled his own im- 
mense whiskers with the greatest 
skill and care)—* I won't leave the 
room, Eglantine, my boy. My lady 
here took me for a hairdresser, and 
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so, you know, 
stay.” 

“ He can’t stay,” said Mrs. Crump, 
all of a sudden, blushing as red as a 
peony. 

“] shall have on my peignoir, 
mamma,” said miss, looking at the 
gentleman, and then dropping down 
her eyes and blushing too. 

“ But he can’t stay, "Gina, I tell 
you; do you think that I would, 
before a gentleman, take off my PS 

“ Mamma means her rront!” said 
miss, jumping up, and beginning to 
laugh with all her might; at which 
the honest landlady of the Bootjack, 
who loved a joke, although at her 
own expense, laughed too, and said 
that no one, except Mr. Crump and 
Mr. Eglantine, had ever seen her 
without the ornament in question. 

“ Do go now, you provoking thing, 
you!” continued Miss C. to Mr. Wal- 
ker; “I wish to hear the hoverture, and 
it’s six o'clock now, and we shall 
never be done against then:” but 
the way in which Morgiana said “ do 
go,” clearly indicated “ don’t,” to the 
perspicuous mind of Mr. Walker. 

“* Perhaps you ‘ad better go,” con- 
tinued Mr. Eglantine, joining in this 
sentiment, and being, in truth, some- 
what uneasy at the admiration which 
his “ swell friend ” excited. 

“T°ll see you hanged first, Eggy. 
my boy! Go I won't, until these 
ladies have had their hair dressed : 
didn’t you yourself tell me that Miss 
Crump’s was the most beautiful hair 
in Europe? And do you think that 
I'll go aw ay W ithout seeing it? No, 
here I stay.” 

“You naughty, wicked, odious, 
provoking man!” said Miss Crump. 
But, at the same time, she took off 
her bonnet, and placed it on one of 
the side candlesticks of Mr. Eglan- 
tine’s glass (it was' a black velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with sham lace, and 
with a wreath of nasturtiums, convol- 
vuluses, and wallflowers within) ; 
and then said, “ Give me the peig- 
noir, Mr. Archibald, if you please ;” 
and Eglantine, who would do any 
thing for her when she called him 
Archibald, immediately produced that 
garment, and wrapped round the de- 
licate’ shoulders of the lady, who re- 
moving a sham gold chain which she 
wore on her forehes ad, two brass hair- 
combs set with glass Tubies, and the 
comb which kept her back hair toge- 


I’ve a right to 
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ther, removing them, I say, and turn- 
ing her great eyes towards the 
stranger, and giving her head a shake, 
down let tumble such a flood of 
shining, waving, heavy, glossy, jetty 
hair, as would have done Mr. Row- 
land’s heart good to see. It tumbled 
down Miss Morgiana’s back, and it 
tumbled over hershoulders, it tumbled 
over the chair on which she sat, and 
from the midst of it her jolly, bright- 
eyed, rosy face beamed out with a 
triumphant smile, which said, “ A’nt 
I now the most angelic being you 
ever saw ?” 

“ By Heavens! it’s the most beau- 
tiful thing I ever saw!” cried Mr. 
Walker, with undisguised admira- 
tion. 

“ Isn't it?” said Mrs. Crump, who 
made her daughter’s triumph her 
own. “ Heigho! when I acted at 
the Wells in 1820, before that dear 
girl was born, J had such a head of 
hair as that, to a shade, sir, to a 
shade. They called me Ravenswing 
on account of it. I lost my head of 
hair when that dear child was born, 
and I often say to her, ‘ Morgiana, 
you came into the world to rob your 
mother of her ‘air. Were you ever 
at the Wells, sir,in 1820? Perhaps 
you recollect Miss Delancy? Iam 
that Miss Delancy. Perhaps you 
recollect,— 


*« Tink-a-tink, tink-a-tink : 
By the light of the star, 
On the blue river’s brink, 
I heard a guitar. 
I heard a guitar 
On the blue waters clear, 
And knew by its mu-u-sic, 
That Selim was near!’ 


You remember that in the Bagdad 
Bells? Fatima, Delancy ; Selim, 
Benlomond (his real name was Bun- 
nion) ; and he failed, poor fellow, in 
the public line afterwards. It was 
done to the tambourine, and dancing 
between each verse,— 


“ ¢ Tink-a-tink, tink-a-tink, 
How the soft music swells, 
And I hear the soft clink 
Of the minaret bells ! 
Tink.a’ ”—— 


“ Oh!” here cried Miss Crump, as 
if in exceeding pain (and whether 
Mr. Eglantine had twitched, pulled, 
or hurt any one individual hair of 
that lovely head I don’t know),— 
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“ Oh, you are killing me, Mr. Eglan- 


tine! 

And with this mamma, who was in 
her attitude, holding up the end of 
her boa as a visionary tambourine, 
and Mr. Walker, who was looking at 
her, and in his amusement at the 
mother’s performances had almost 
forgotten the charms of the daugh- 
ter,—both turned round at once, and 
looked at her with many expressions 
of sympathy, while Eglantine, in a 
voice of reproach, said, “ Killed you, 
Morgiana! I kill you ?” 

“ I’m better now,” said the young 
lady, with a smile,—“ I’m better, 
Mr. Archibald, now.” And if the 
truth must be told, no greater co- 
quette than Miss Morgiana existed 
in all Mayfair,—no, not among the 
most fashionable mistresses of the 
fashionable valets who frequented the 
Bootjack. She believed herself to 
be the most fascinating creature that 
the world ever produced ; she never 
saw a stranger but she tried these 
fascinations upon him; and her charms 
of manner and person were of that 
showy sort which is most popular in 
this world, where people are wont to 
admire most that which gives them 
the least trouble to see: and so you 
will find a tulip of a woman to be in 
fashion, when a little humble violet 
or daisy of creation is passed over 
without remark. Morgiana was a 
tulip among women, and the tulip- 
fanciers all came flocking round her. 

Well, the said “ Oh!” and “ I’m 
better now, Mr. Archibald,” thereby 
succeeded in drawing every body's 
attention to her lovely self. By the 
latter words Mr. Eglantine was spe- 
cially inflamed; he glanced at Mr. 
Walker, and said, “ Capting! didn’t 
I tell you she was a creecher? See 
her hair, sir, it’s as black and as glossy 
as satting. It weighs fifteen pound 
that hair, sir; and I wouldn't let 
my apprentice — that blundering 
Mossrose, for instance (hang him !)— 
I wouldn’t let any one but myself 
dress that hair for 500 guineas! 
Ah, Miss Morgiana, remember that 
you may always have Eglantine to 
dress your hair! — remember that, 
that’s all.” And with this the wor- 
thy gentleman began rubbing deli- 
cately a little of the Eglantinia into 
those ambrosial locks, which he loved 
with all the love of a man and an 
artist. 

11 
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And as for Morgiana shewing her 
hair, I hope none of my readers will 
entertain a bad opinion of the poor 
girl for doing so. Her locks were 
her pride; she acted at the private 
theatre hair-parts, where she could 
appear on purpose to shew them ina 
dchevelled state; and that her mo- 
desty was real, and not affected, may 
be proved by the fact that when 
Mr. Walker, stepping up in the midst 
of Eglantine’s last speech, took hold 
of a lock of her hair very gently 
with his hand, she cried, “ Oh!” 
and started with all her might. And 
Mr. Eglantine observed, very gravely, 
“ Capting! Miss Crump’s hair is to 
be seen, and not to be touched, if you 
please.” 

“ No more it is, Mr. Eglantine,” 
said her mamma; “ and now, as it’s 
come to my turn, I beg the gentle- 
man will be so obliging as to go.” 

“ Must I?” cried Mr. Walker; 
and as it was half-past six, and he 
was engaged to dinner at the Re- 
gent Club, and as he did not wish to 
make Eglantine jealous, who evi- 
dently was annoyed by his staying, 
he took his hat just as Miss Crump’s 
coiffure was completed, and, saluting 
her and her mamma, left the room. 

“A tip-top swell, I can assure 
you,” said Eglantine, nodding after 

im; “a regular bang-up chap, and 
no mistake. Intimate with the Mar- 
quess of Billingsgate, and Lord Vaux- 
hall, and that set.” 

“ He’s very genteel,” 
Crump. 

“ Law! I’m sure [ think nothing 
of him,” said Morgiana. 

And Captain Walker walked to- 
wards his club, meditating on the 
beauties of Morgiana. ‘“ What hair,” 
said he; “ what eyes the gal has! 
they’re as big as billiard-balls ; and 
5000/. Eglantine’s in luck: 5000/. 
—she can’t have it, it’s impossible ! ” 

No sooner was Mrs. Crump’s front 
arranged, during the time of which 
operation Morgiana sat in perfect 
contentment looking at the last 
French fashions in the Courrier des 
Dames, and thinking how her pink 
satin slip would die, and make just 
such a mantilla as that represented 
in the engraving,—no sooner was 
Mrs. Crump’s front arranged, than 
both ladies, taking leave of Mr. 
Eglantine, tripped back to the Boot- 
jack Hotel, in the neighbourhood; 


said Mrs. 
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where a very neat green fly was al- 
ready in waiting, the gentleman on 
the box of which (from a livery- 
stable in the neighbourhood) gave a 
knowing touch to his hat, and a salute 
with his whip, to the two ladies, as 
they entered the tavern. 

“ Mr. W.’s inside,” said the man, a 
driver from Mr. Snaffle’s establish- 
ment; “he’s been in and out this 
score of times, and looking down the 
street for you.” And in the house, 
in fact, was Mr. Woolsey, the tailor, 
who had hired the fly, and was en- 
gaged to conduct the ladies that even- 
ing to the play. 

It was really rather too bad to 
think that Miss Morgiana, after going 
to one lover to have her hair dressed, 
should go with another to the play ; 
but such is the way with lovely 
woman! Let her have a dozen ad- 
mirers, and the dear coquette will 
exercise her power upon them all; 
and as a lady, when she has a large 
wardrobe, and a taste for variety in 
dress, will appear every day in a 
different costume ; so will the young 
and giddy beauty wear her lovers, 
encouraging now the black whiskers, 
now smiling on the brown, now 
thinking that the gay smiling rattle 
of an admirer becomes her very well, 
and now adopting the sad sentimental 
melancholy one, according as her 
changeful fancy prompts her. Let 
us not be too angry with these un- 
certainties and caprices of beauty, 
and depend on it that, for the most 
yart, those females who cry out 
adel against the flightiness of their 
sisters, and rebuke their undue en- 
couragement of this man or that, 
would do as much themselves if they 
had the chance, and are constant, as 
I am to my coat just now, because I 
have no other. 

“Did you see Doubleyon, ’Gina 
dear?” said her mamma, addressing 
that young lady. “ He’s in the bar 
with your pa, and has his military 
coat with the king’s button, and 
looks like an officer.” 

This was Mr. Woolsey’s style, his 
great aim being to look like an army 
gent, for many of whom he in his 
capacity of tailor made those splendid 
red and blue coats which characterise 
our military. As for the royal but- 
ton, had not he made a set of coats 
for his late majesty George I1V.? and 
he would add, when he narrated this 
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circumstance, “Sir, Prince Blucher 
and Prince Swatzenberg’s measure’s 
in the house now ; and what's more, 
I've cut for Wellington.” I believe 
he would have gone to St. Helena to 
make a coat for Napoleon, so great 
was his ardour. He wore a blue- 
black wig, and his whiskers were of 
the same hue. He was brief and 
stern in conversation, and he always 
went to masquerades and balls in a 
field-marshal’s uniform. 

“He looks really quite the thing 
to-night,” continued Mrs. Crump. 

“ Yes,” said "Gina; “ but he’s such 
an odious wig, and the dye of his 
whiskers always comes off on his 
white gloves.” 

“Every body has not their own 
hair, love,” continued Mrs. Crump 
with a sigh; “but Eglantine’s is 
beautiful.” 

“ Every hairdresser’s is,” answered 
Morgiana, rather contemptuously ; 
“but what I can’t bear is that their 
fingers is always so very fat and 
pudgy.” 

In fact, something had gone wrong 
with the fair Morgiana. Was it that 
she had but little liking for the one 
pretender or the other? Was it 
that young Glauber, who acted Romeo 
in the private theatricals, was far 
younger and more agreeable than 
either? Or was it, that seeing a 
real gentleman, such as Mr. Walker, 
with whom she had had her first 
interview, she felt more and more the 
want of refinement in her other de- 
clared admirers? Certain, however, 
it is, that she was very reserved all 
the evening, in spite of the attentions 
of Mr. Woolsey ; that she repeatedl 
looked round at the box-door, as if 
she expected some one to enter ; and 
that she partook of only a very few 
oysters, indeed, out of the barrel 
which the gallant tailor had sent 
down to the Bootjack, and off which 
the party supped. 

“ What is it?” said Mr. Woolsey, 
to his ally, Crump, as they sat to- 
gether after the retirement of the 
ladies. “She was dumb all night. 
She never once laughed at the farce, 
nor cried at the tragedy, and you 
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know she laughs and cries uncom- 
mon. She only took half her negus, 
and not above a quarter of her beer.” 

“No more she did!” replied Mr. 
Crump, very calmly. “TI think it 
must be the barber as has been cap- 
tivating her: he dressed her hair for 
the play.” 

“ Hang him, I'll shoot him!” said 
Mr. Woolsey. “A fat, foolish, ef- 
feminate beast like that marry Miss 
Morgiana? Never! I will shoot 
him! I'll provoke him next Satur- 
day —I’ll tread on his toe—T'll pull 
his nose !” 

“ No quarrelling at the Kidneys !” 
answered Crump, sternly; “ there 
shall be no quarrelling in that room 
as long as J’m in the chair !” 

“ Well, at any rate you'll stand my 
friend ?” 

“ You know I will,” answered the 
other. “ You are honourable, and I 
like you better than Eglantine. I 
trust you more than Eglantine, sir. 
You’re more of a man than Eglan- 
tine, though you are a tailor; and I 
wish with all my heart you may 
get Morgiana. Mrs. C. goes the 
other way, I know: but I tell you 
what, women will go their own ways, 
sir, and Morgy’s like her mother in 
this point, and, depend on it, Morgy 
will decide for herself.” 

Mr. Woolsey presently went home, 
still persisting in his plan for the as- 
sassination of Eglantine. Mr. Crump 
went to bed very quietly, and snored 
through the night at his usual tone 
Mr. Eglantine passed some feverish 
moments of jealousy, for he had come 
down to the club in the evening, 
and had heard that Morgiana was 
gone to the play with hisrival. And 
Miss Morgiana dreamed of a man, 
who was,—must we say it ?—exceed- 
ingly like Captain Howard Walker. 
“ Mrs. Captain So and So!” thought 
she. “O, I do love a gentleman 
dearly !” 

And about this time, too, Mr. 
Walker himself came rolling home 
from the Regent, hiccupping, “ Such 
hair !—such eyebrows!—such eyes! 
like b-b-billiard-balls, by Jove!” 
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ANCHORS AT LINTIN—COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE FACTORY AND THE CHINESE— 
FORCES HIS WAY TO CANTON, 


Ir had been an object with Captain 
Maxwell, upon his first arrival at the 
Great Loo Choo, to obtain a personal 
interview with the king of the group, 
and he had managed matters with 
such excellent skill and temper, that 
the reluctance of the government to 
break through its own customs ap- 
peared on the eve of being set aside, 
when an unlucky accident, a fall from 
his horse, put a total stop to the 
negotiation. By many chiefs and 
men of rank both he and Captain 
Hall were visited, among whom, in- 
deed, so close an intimacy sprang up, 
that they became frequent guests one 
with another. But the palace our 
navigators were not allowed to ap- 
proach. As if, however, to convince 
them, and the sovereign whose ma- 
jesty they represented, that this re- 
uctance to meet them face to face 
proceeded from no unkindly feeling, 
one of the king’s sons was deputed 
to wait upon Captain Maxwell, and 
to bid him farewell. The prince was 
well received, and, like all the other 
gentlemen of ‘his nation, conducted 
himself with marked propriety. He 
undertook, likewise, to procure from 
his father-an autograph letter to the 
King of England, making no secret, 
all the while, of the hazard which 
the writer would incur, of whose in- 
tercourse with strangers the Empe- 
ror of China, his feudal superior, was 
especially jealous, and from whom, 
were intelligence of the proceeding 
to reach Pekin, no'mercy was to be 
expected. 'Weneed scarcely add that 
Captain Maxwell assured the prince 
that by him no imprudent disclosures 
would be made. Accordingly, the 
letter was forwarded, and with that 
in their keeping, amid sincere regrets 
on both ‘sides, the Alceste and the 
Lyra, on the 27th of October, once 
more gave the-canvass to the breeze 
and sailed away. 

Canton river was now the point 
for them, and nowhere else. It had 
been arranged between Lord Am- 
herst and Captain Maxwell, that at 
Canton the embassy should re-em- 
bark. Moreover, as it was felt that 


there was not time at their disposal 
for any minute or protracted inves- 
tigations elsewhere, the commodore 
determined to steer at once for the 
place of meeting. Accordingly, all 
the remaining islands in the Loo 
Choo group were passed without 
halting. They next made the south- 
ern port of Formosa, from which, to 
the distance of two miles, a reef of 
rocks projects, and on which the sea 
breaks over, in calm weather, with 
frightful violence. “I never,” says 
Captain Maxwell, “saw or heard 
any break like that upon the reef of 
Formosa. Each wave, as it rose, 
resembled, in the distance, a small 
island rolling with irresistible force 
towards the larger one; and the noise 
we could distinctly hear, like thun- 
der, several miles off.” Thus, not 
without running some risk from the 
strong current that flows in that 
quarter, the two ships rounded For- 
mosa outside the Tela Rita rocks 
amid a gale of wind ; and on the 2d of 
November reached the anchorage off 
Lintin, about thirty miles from the 
Bocea Tigris or mouth of the Can- 
ton river. 

We have now arrived at a'stage in 
our narrative which requires that 
of the unpublished journal of him 
whose career we are tracing ample 
use should be made; because, with- 
out appealing to that document, 
though there would be little diffi- 
culty in giving a correct detail of 
events, to the motives and feelings 
out of which such events arose, no 
clue could be obtained. At the same 
time, it is necessary that the reader 
should be fully aware of the exact 
position, as regarded both himself 
and others, in which Captain Max- 
well on his arrival at Lintin was 
placed. Let it then be borne in mind 
that Lord Ambherst’s mission had 
not only failed in accomplishing the 
object which it was designed to ac- 
complish, but that the ambassador 
and his suite had suffered at the 
hands ofthe Chinese treatment which, 
to say the least of it, was the reverse 
of respectful. Of this leading fact, 
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letters from the Company's super- 
eargoes informed Captain Maxwell 
almost as soon as he brought up; 
and it was further added, that the 
authorities at Canton, as if rejoicing 
over the issue, were become more 
insolent and overbearing towards the 
Factory thanever. For example, the 
ordinary channels of communication 
between them and the local govern- 
ment were cut off. It was, indeed, 
by stealth alone that they found an 
opportunity of sending a common 
message to their correspondents ; and 
one of their servants, a Chinese, 
who was caught while thus em- 
ployed, had been recently seized, im- 
prisoned, and beaten. In a word, 
~_ uneasiness prevailed at the 
‘actory, which was further increased 
by the unpleasant rumours which, 
from various sources, reached them, 
that the embassy, understood to be 
on its way towards the coast, would 
certainly not be permitted to rejoin 
the squadron any where along the 
banks of the Canton river, or under 
any other protection than that of a 
Chinese war-junk. 

While the members of the Factory 
sustained these wrongs, and were 
subjected to these insults at the hands 
of the natives, the commanders of the 
squadron, more immediately attend- 
ant on the representative of the Brit- 
ish crown, were made to feel, in a 
variety of ways, that the temper en- 
couraged towards them and the na- 
tional flag was not very friendly. 
Up to this period ships of war from 
all nations had been accustomed to 
anchor, and refit, or refresh, at Chuan- 
pee, a well-sheltered roadstead, nearer 
to the river’s mouth by full five- 
and-twenty miles than Lintin. To 
Lintin Captain Maxwell was peremp- 
torily directed to confine himself; 
and the better to ensure attention to 
these orders, ten junks took up their 
stations as if to blockade the Alceste. 
Moreover, he was forbidden to hold 
any communication with the land, 
and the strictest vigilance was ex- 
ercised in order to prevent fresh pro- 
visions, or any other article of which 
the crew might stand in need, being 
sent off to them in store-boats. Now 
Captain Maxwell had the best reason 
to suspect that these outrages were 
offered, not only without orders from 
the imperial government, but with- 
out the knowledge of the emperor. 
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He bore them, therefore, with, much 
impatience; and soon began toconsider 
of the steps which it might be neces- 
sary to take for the purpose of vin- 
dicating the honour of the sovereign 
whom he served, and of the embassy 
which he had been appointed to pro- 
tect. 

Absurd as the proceedings of the 
viceroy were, they did not go so far 
as to interrupt the correspondence of 
the British naval commander with 
the chiefs of the British Factory at 
Canton. Captain Maxwell accord- 
ingly learned that not now for the 
first time was the ambassador’s escort 
subjected to insult. The General 
Hewitt, it appeared, which had been 
directed, after landing the presents, 
to proceed to Whampoa, and there 
take in a cargo of tea, was stopped 
twenty miles below that port at the 
second bar, and there placed in a 
state of blockade. But the patience 
of the gentlemen of the I actory, 
which had been well tried in other 
ways, ceased to hold out against this 
additional wrong. ‘The General 
Hewitt was directed to force her way, 
if necessary, through the guard- 
boats ; and the mandarins, not relish- 
ing the preparations which were un- 
disguisedly made on board, opened a 
way for her of their own accord, and 
permitted her to pass. The result 
was that, in the teeth of a viceregal 
proclamation, the ship reached the sta- 
tion which was appointed for her, and 
that the Chinese did in her case, as they 
had not long previously done in the 
case of a deputation from the Com- 
pany’s commanders, which had forced 
its way into the city, they made a 
virtue of necessity, and stated that to 
be their own act and deed which was 
accomplished in defiance of their best 
efforts to prevent it. 

There can be little doubt that the 
circumstance just referred to, namely, 
the advance of the Hewitt, and the 
effect produced by it upon the Chi- 
nese authorities, was not without its 
weight in determining Captain Max- 
well as to the course which it would 
be expedient for him to pursue. The 
instructions from the Admiralty re- 
quired that Lord Amherst should be 
received on board with the same 
marks of outward respect which had 
attended the embarkation of Lord 
Macartney ; and he was given to un- 
derstand that an imperial edict had 
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appointed the same place of re-em- 
barkation for both. The viceroy, 
on the other hand, forbade the Alceste 
to advance beyond the roadstead 
where she then lay; and informed 
her commander that the ambassador 
should be sent down to him, or left 
to be taken on board at Macao. Now 
should he pay attention to the man- 
date of the viceroy, he would dis- 
grace the British flag, and, in some 
sort, come short of his own duty; 
should he act in opposition to such 
mandate, the consequences might, and 
a, would, be ruinous, both to 
1imself and others. The banks of 
the river were powerfully armed. 
The forts were manned, and pre- 
pared to oppose her progress; and, 
above all, the ambassador, with the 
whole of his suite, would be, in the 
event of hostilities ensuing, at the 
mercy of a semi - barbarous people 
and government. Captain Maxwell’s 
situation, in short, was one of very 
great delicacy ; for in addition to the 
contingent dangers of which we have 
spoken, there was the almost certain 
stoppage of the trade, a movement 
which, when last put into practice, 
had cost the Company not less than 
half a million of money. We regret 
extremely, under these circumstances, 
that his correspondence with Sir 
Theophilus Metcalfe, the chief of the 
Factory, should not have been pre- 
served ; but this much we are able 
to state with authority, that though 
Sir Theophilus declined to express 
an official opinion, as to the necessity 
of entering the river at all hazards, 
he undertook to support Captain 
Maxwell, should matters come to an 
extremity, by every practicable means, 
and at all risk of “ig 


Meanwhile there was much specu- 
lation in various quarters as to the 


decision at which the commodore 
might be expected to come. It is 
probable that the wishes of almost 
all pointed to the bolder policy ; it 
is certain that the opinions of most, 
and these the better judges, were 
against it. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, 
for example, when speculating as to 
what might be done, writes thus :— 


“It would, perhaps, place you clear 
of the annoyance of boats, or at least 
prove an annoyance to them, if you oc- 
casionally moved the Alceste from Lintin 
to Chuanpee and back again, or even 
into Macao roads. If the warriors fol- 
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lowed, an occasional tack when a boat was 
close in your wake, would give you a just 
idea of Chinese courage, bustle, and noise ; 
and if a few men were compelled to cling 
to your rigging, it would afford them an 
opportunity of judging of British hos- 
pitality, and the Christian principle of 
returning good for evil.” 


In like manner Captain Hall, on 
the 11th of November, writes from 
Macao, whither with the Lyra he had 
been sent to refit :— 


“It has occurred to me that if you 
remain where you are, or even go to 
Chuanpee, you will find it difficult to 
communicate unless | am here. The 
higher you go, the more your campadore 
will be ‘impeded, unless you go smack up, 
which Ross and every one thinks you 
will find it a difficult job to accomplish.” 


Again :— 


“ As to getting to Canton, it is by no 
means easy: getting down is nothing. 
The Factory cannot assist you; for ifa 
boat were sent, the river is lined with 
mandarins in such a way that you could 
never get past. The Factory, schooner 
will not be allowed to return, and your 
only chance is to go up in some ship 
that is passing, or else be smuggled up 
in a campadore’s boat,—whicb, of course, 
would not do.” 


Having premised all this, and 
carried our readers’ attention back 
to the date of Sir Theophilus Met- 
calfe’s letter, in which he handsomely 
offered to incur all risks, and submit 
to every conceivable inconvenience 
should Captain Maxwell come to the 
determination of forcing his way up 
the river ; we conceive that the ob- 


ject of this narrative will best be 


served if we permit the chief actors 
in the play to tell their own story. 
The following is from Captain Max- 
well’s report of his proceedings ad- 
dressed to the secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, and drawn up for their 
lordships’ information : — 


** My reply to the chief of the Factory 
stated that we had suffered much from 
bad weather, and urged the necessity of 
an immediate application being made to 
the Chinese authorities for permission to 
enter the river and refit the ship, that 
she might be in readiness to receive the 
ambassador on his return. Beyond this 
I declined all interference on the part of 
the chief and his committee, because I 
was extremely desirous that no question 
of trade should be agitated on a point 
which exclusively concerned the great 
name and character of the British nation, 
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which might be seriously injured in the 
estimation of this extensive empire, were 
any stand made in behalf of its unsullied 
dignity except by the immediate servants 
of his majesty, to whom the honour of 
his flag had been intrusted. 

“On the morning of the 4th of No- 
vember, a mandarin of rank had come 
on board, sent, as he said, by the viceroy 
to welcome my arrival, and to tell me 
that he was directed to furnish the ship 
with a pilot, and to see that she was pro- 
perly supplied with refreshments after 
her voyage. He behaved with great 
civility, which, their lordships may be 
assured, I took care to equal him in ; and 
he was saluted, on leaving the ship, with 
the customary number of guns. 

‘* 1 certainly did not then in the least 
suspect the object of this mandarin’s 
visit, who, doubtless, had been selected 
for the occasion as an adept in Chinese 
diplomacy ; for (as was clearly proved 
by subsequent occurrences) his actual 
mission from Canton was to see that we 
got no pilot, and that all chance of fresh 
provisions, or refreshments of any kind, 
reaching us, was completely cut off; 
which, by the vigilance of their armed 
junks, they perfectly effected during the 
day; and one or two boatmen who 
brought us any thing in the night did so 
at the risk of their lives.” 


From this date up to the 7th, 
Captain Maxwell saw no more of 
the Chinese or their mandarins. On 
the 7th, however, his communica- 
tions with the former were renewed ; 
of the manner and results of which 
the following brief extract from his 
diary gives a lucid account :— 


“* On the 7th, five war-junks anchored 
near us, and a Chinese linguist from one 
of them came on board to say that a 
mandarin of high rank intended waiting 
upon me, when the necessary respect 
had been paid of previously sending an 
officer to wait upon him,—this arrogant 
exaction of deference was, to say the 
least, very unusual; but as disputing 
upon trifles might retard, but could not 
forward my wishes, the jolly-boat was 
despatched with a midshipman, who was 
instructed to shew himself on the junk’s 
deck and return. This mark of our re- 
spect and humility immediately brought 
forth the great man, who, when seated 
in my cabin, opened the conference, by 
inquiring what ship it was, and where 
we came from? ‘his pretended igno- 
rance quite confirmed all I had heard or 
read of Chinese chicanery, and put me 
on my guard to meet and repel it. After 
informing him, the interpreter was de- 
sired to express my great astonishment 
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at this pretended ignorance, as the man- 
darin who had the guard came along- 
side, and was answered all these ques- 
tions in a regular form on the 2d of 
November, within one hour after we 
anchored. And the viceroy so well 
knew, from the coast-guard report, what 
ship it was, that he had sent a mandarin 
on board three days before to congratu- 
late me on her arrival. All knowledge 
of this circumstance was disclaimed, and 
even doubts expressed of my veracity. 
He had the effrontery to say that if it 
was true the officer of the guard boarded 
us, he had neglected his duty in not 
reporting our arrival to the viceroy ; and 
that if any other mandarin had come on 
board previous to himself he was un- 
authorised, and must have done so either 
from curiosity, or to make a fool of me. 
This last observation was repeated two 
or three times, and thought a good joke 
by the linguist, until he was gravely 
desired to inquire what proof the present 
mandarin was prepared to give that his 
visit was not of a similar description ? as 
any attempt on the part of a Chinese 
mandarin to turn the captain of an Eng- 
lish ship of war into ridicule might be 
attended with very unpleasant conse- 
quences to himself, The tenor and man. 
ner of this query entirely disconcerted 
all mirth, and produced the strongest 
assurances from the mandarin of his hav- 
ing been sent by the viceroy, and intend. 
ing immediately to return tohim. How- 
ever, this attempt to disown the former 
intriguant was carrying refinement in 
policy a little too far, as it gave me van- 
tage ground 1 was determined nothing 
should dispossess me of. It was now 
my turn to be incredulous; so, after a 
strong animadversion upon the viceroy’s 
extraordinary conduct in withholding 
pilots, and actually attempting to starve 
the crews of ships employed upon the 
duty of carrying an ambassador to his 
emperor, who had been graciously pleased 
to issue edicts for their being kindly re. 
ceived and hospitably entertained in every 
port of his empire they might touch at ; 
and after observing that the precedent of 
the Lion going to Whampoa to receive 
the former ambassador established a right 
for the Alceste to proceed there upon the 
present occasion, which was still more 
necessary from the ship being in want of 
repairs, which could only be effectually 
given in the smooth water of the river ; 
I concluded by telling him, that as he 
was probably imposing upon me and the 
viceroy, by coming in his name when 
unauthorised, as the other mandarin had 
done, the only proof I would admit to the 
contrary was his returning on board with 
an answer from the local Chinese au- 
thorities, granting or refusing my request 
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td go into the port of Canton, as the edict 
of the emperor had specified; and that if 
he did not return in three days (or if 
within that period I did not receive any 
communication on the subject), I should 
presume the viceroy had acceded to my 
demand, and proceed up the river ac- 
cordingly. I added, that I was anxious 
to preserve the best possible understand - 
ing with his excellency, but it was rather 
difficult at such a distance, atid when 
liable to be imposed on by pretended 
messengers from him. 

‘*« The mandarin made several fruitless 
efforts to divert me from this purpose; 
and amongst other things roundly as- 
serted that the Lion never went higher 
than Chuanpee, where Lord Macartney 
embarked, who, as the linguist observed 
in his Canton jargon, with an insolent 
sneer, ‘ Hab see emperor! this ambassa- 
dor no bab see: viceroy he sendee in one 
chop-boat Lintin.’ Conceiving this to 
be an impertinence of his own, I desired 
him to ask the mandarin where he sup- 
posed the ambassador would embark ; 
the answer was, ‘ Macao,’ upon which 
he was reminded that the imperial edict 
directed thie ships should go to Canton, 
and there receive the embassy ; from whence, 
unjustly attempting to exclude them 
might involve the viceroy in great dis. 
grace at Pekin. This ren mark was ac- 
companied by some further comments 
on the inhospitable treatment we had 
experienced since our arrival, in no boats 
with refreshment being permitted to come 
near us, and the whole wound up witli 
& repetition of my promised movement, 
should no intervening communication 
from the viceroy induce me to alter my 
plan. 

“The mandarin, finding I was quite 
inflexible on this point, notwithstanding 
several allusions he made to the formid- 
able batteries that no ship could possibly 
pass without a chop, requested I would 
wait four days, which was consented to 
on condition that ifno message was re- 
ceived from the viceroy, I was to take it 
for granted that his excellency had no 
objection to the ship entering the river. 
This weighty matter being adjusted, the 
mandarin, after partaking of some re- 
freshment, took leave, and was saluted 
upon going away with three guns, 

* The Lyra was this day sent down to 
the Typa,* with part of our carpenter’s 
crew, to assist in repairing her damages, 
und the Alceste was moved nearer to the 
island of Lintin, for greater facility in 
watering, which the inhabitants shewed 
a malevolent disposition to obstruct, until 
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a guard of marines was placed over thé 
reservoir. The people of Lintin wére, 
doubtless, led into this act of incivility 
by the vaunting crews of a division of 
war-junks the viceroy had sent, as a 
squadron of observation, to hover round 
and watch our proceedings. The ridi- 
culous gasconade of this Lifliputian navy 
would have been very amusing, had we 
not suffered from their mischievous 
power of cutting off alt communication 
with Canton and Macao by Chinese 
boats, and the distance was too great 
from either place, to send our own for 
the necessary supplies of fresh meat and 
vegetables. Any Chinese boatmen that 
did succeed in escaping their vigilance 
to bring us those supplies did it under the 
cloak of night, and it was really painful 
to wittess the trepidation those poor 
people were in during the few minutes 
they remained on board, for they declared 
that death was the punishment enacted 
by the viceroy for holding any intercourse 
with us without his permission; and, 
judging from appearances, that was not 
likely to be obtained whilst lie could hold 
us in surveillance at Lintin. 

“In my last communication to Sir 
Theophilus Metcalfe, I had informed him 
of the interview with the mandarin on 
the 7th, and of the understanding then 
agreed upon, that should no further com- 
munication be received within a limited 
time, it would be considered I had the 
viceroy’s sanction to enter the river ; and, 
as Sir Theophilus had cautioned me 
against putting too much faith in the 
sometimes cajoling promises of the 
Chinese mandarins, my letters to him 
concluded with a solemn assurance that 
my part of the engagement entered into 
would be fulfilled, and at all hazards; 
but strict secrecy was enjoined him, be- 
cause I also intended that the time and 
manner of executing a service involving 
such important considerations should 
be governed by all the judgment and 
discretion I was master of ; and I do not 
believe that egotism will be imputed to 
me, if I here take leave to declare that, 
coming to this decision in the teeth of 
so many appalling difficulties was a proof 
of intrepidity, I shall to the latest hour of 
my existence feel pride in having pos- 
sessed. Not that, in considering the 

matter, any probable contest with the 
Chinese batteries weighed with me for 
a moment. Had the Bocca Tigris been 
stronger than the Dardanelles, the at- 
tempt to pass would have been of trivial 
import when placed in competition with 
the great objects at stake. Of these the 


* A secure and good harbour near Macao for vessels whose draft of water is 


under thirteen feet. 
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one most keenly felt was the circum- 
Stance that the king’s representative was 
actually in the hands of this arrogant and 
ignoble people, whose despicable atro- 
cily in retaliating upon the innocent, 
where an offending party is beyond their 
reach, did not fal to make its due im- 
ptession on my mind. I also considered 
that the commerce, from which my 
country derived an annual revenue of 
four millions, might either be altogether 
stopped, or experience a temporary sus- 
pension, to the incalculable loss of that 
Company who had just incurred the ex- 
peuse of an embassy to avert the chance 
of any such evil befalling them. 

“ This was the dark and discouraging 
side of the picture, by looking steadily at 
which I might at least exculpate myself 
in remaining quiescent, and tamely sub- 
mitting to every indignity that had been 
ot might be offered by the provincial 
authorities of Canton. 

“ There was, however, another view to 
be taken of these momentous and totally 
unexpected circumstances, which, after 
a careful and anxious perusal of my or- 
ders, I could not discover had been in 
the slightest degree anticipated by His 
Majesty’s government; nor had any 
conference I had ever held with the 
ambassador looked to the probability of 
resistance being made to that precedent 
for embarkation established by the former 
embassy. It was, therefure, incumbent 
on me to consider what their instructions 
and wishes would have been, had they 
contemplated the necessity which now 
arose of discussing this point with the 
Canton government. 1 remembered that 
my country had mounted to her present 
distinguished eminence in the eye of the 
world by manfully asserting in all times 
and places her fair and just claims for 
reciprocal consideration, and that she 
had never condescended to sacrifice her 
Sovereign's dignity or national honour 
for either political or commercial advan- 
tages. I also remembered, that could 
my noble friend, Lord Amherst, have dic- 
tated the line of conduct on this trying 
occasion, he would have distinctly said, 
‘Think not a moment about personal 
hazard to me, but act according to the 
principles which have hitherto guided 
the transactions of Great Britain with all 
nations.’ This was the feeling, those 
were the sentiments, under the influence 
of which my resolution was formed, and 
whatever further merit that may possess, 
Lord Anson’s spirited example of nego- 
tiation with an insolent viceroy is entitled 
to a large share in it. 

** On the evening of the 11th, no com- 
munication from the viceroy having been 
received, I acquainted the Chinese pilot 
(who had been smuggled on board with 
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the last dispatch from the Factory) with 
my intention of moving towards Chuanpee 
next morning. His alarm at this mtelli- 
gence was so great, that I am persuaded 
that, had not a boat been granted that 
night to put him on shore, he would 
have risked his life in the attempt to 
swim there, but it was impossible to 
withstand the poor creature’s entreaties 
to be liberated. No bribe, however 
high, would have induced him, he said, 
to come near the ship, had he understood 
she was going any where but to Macao. 
As to passing the Bocca Tigris without 
a chop from the viceroy, that was what 
no ship in the world, however large, 
could possibly do; and even venturing 
near the war-junks at Chuanpee was an 
enterprise so hazardous, that he could 
not bear the thoughts of being engaged 
init. All this strongly marked the in- 
flated notions of their military power 
imbibed by all classes of the Chinese 
population. 

** About noon on the 12th November, 
we weighed with the flood-tide, an ex- 
cellent chart of Canton river by Lieut. 
D. Moss, surveyor in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, and 
the master of the Alceste, Mr. Mayne's, 
considerable local knowledge, being our 
guides; and before the ebb made, we 
had worked against the northerly wind 
to the upper end of ‘ Lang Leet Fiat,’ 
where we anchored for the night, and 
coinmunicated with the Honourable Com- 
pany’s ship Cornwall from Whampoa, 
the captain of which ship, although two 
hours on board the Alceste, sailed for 
England next morning without the slight. 
est idea we were going a step beyond 
Chuanpee. Had the intention of doing 
so been even guessed at by any one on 
board, letters would have conveyed home 
intelligence of an event calculated to 
excite much uneasiness until the result 
was known. This proved the utility of 
having now, as at other times, strictly 
kept my own counsel. Consultation 
with, or the opinion of others, may be 
useful and necessary in private concerns ; 
but an officer in command, who only acts 
under the vacillating influence of ad- 
visers, however friendly, has little chance 
of ever performing conspicuous ser- 
vices. 

“‘Next day, the 13th, the tide not 
serving until one p.m., the forenoon was 
employed in examining and exercising 
the guns, which seemed to diffuse a 
cheerfulness and animation throughout 
all classes in the ship. As a specimen 
of the general feeling on board, I was 
amused by observing what had been 
written in chalk on one of the thirty- 
two-pound shot, ‘ Tribute from the King 
of England to the Chinese ;* and probably 
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this shot was amongst those demanded 
from us that evening by the principal 
fort of the empire. 

‘With the first of the flood-tide we 
weighed, and about half-past three p.m., 
having worked within a short distance 
of Chuanpee, the same linguist who had 
accompanied the maudarin at the inter- 
view on the 7th came on board from the 
line of junks drawn up on the usual an- 
choring ground for ships of war, and 
immediately said, with much agitation 
of manner and voice, ‘ Admiral sendee 
me, makee you let go anchor ;’ ;’ to which I 
replied in his own style of English, 
‘Supposee no let go anchor, what ad- 
miral do then?” ‘Oh! he soon sinkee 
you,’ was the answer, given with a strut 
along the deck, whicb made all the after- 
guard, then prepared for tacking, lose 
their gravity. ‘The admiral, however, 
was quite in earnest as to our anchoring 
short of Chuanpee; for whilst the lin- 
guist was yet on his stilts, he commenced 
firing guns of attention to his commands. 
Instead of anchoring, I stood directly up 
to him ; and finding, when | got suffi- 
ciently near for him to have made any 
communication he pleased, by an officer, 
in the regular form and manner, due 
from one civilised nation to another, that 
he had no intention of doing so, I 
affected to take the firing as compliment- 
ary, and ordered three guns to be re- 
turned in saluting time. 

“« We had not yet trespassed one step 
beyond the limits prescribed by Chinese 
usage for ships of all nations to sail or 
anchor in, and were still several miles on 
the outside of them, when the Chinese 
flotilla, composed of seventeen large- 
armed junks, commenced firing shot upon 
his majesty’s ship. This act of hostility 
entirely relieved me from any doubts 
touching the propriety of our movement, 
as all that might follow would be the 
necessary consequence of such a wanton 
aggression. 

“The outward battery of the ‘ Bocca 
Tigris’ also joined in the attack, as we 
were drawing near it about sunset, at 
which time, the wind coming directly 
through this narrow passage against us, 
I decided upon anchoring in Anson’s 
Bay, because it would have been impru- 
dent to attempt turning through in the 
dark, and likewise, because 1 was not 
sorry at an opportunity the Chinese ad- 


miral would thus have of explaining, if 


he wished it, the cause of this attack ; 
and just to shew him that I had remarked 
the insult offered to the British flag, a 
thirty-two pound shot was returned, 
carefully aimed so as not to touch, but to 
pass close over his head. It was a sound 
they had not been much accustomed to, 
for all on the deck of the admiral’s junk 
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fell prostrate on hearing it. This was 
the only shot we had fired, and all firing 
on their part immediately ceased. Hav- 
ing recollected that a British subject had 
once been sacrificed for firing an acci- 
dental shot in China, I deemed it right 
that this intentional one should be fired 
by the captain’s own hand, who also com- 
menced in a similar manner when it was 
necessary to repel the serious attack 
subsequently made upon the ship. 

‘*The Chinese flotilla anchored soon 
after we did at about musket-shot dis- 
tance from us, but still sent no boat nor 
held any communication whatever, which 
served to confirm me in my opinion that 
the viceroy was acting without any au- 
thority from the emperor, because it was 
next to impossible that the tenor of an 
imperial edict should have been changed, 
and not even a mandarin sent to commu- 
nicate the information, in a country where 
so much attention is paid to ceremony 
and form. 

** At half-past eight the same evening, 
the wind having drawn sufficiently to 
the eastward to enable us to steer through 
the Bocca ligris, | weighed and made sail 
for it, but had not cast the ship, when a 
gun, and a flight of rockets, thrown up 
from the admiral’s junk, shewed them to 
be on the alert, and determined to dispute 
our passage. 

«The three batteries at the Bocca in- 
stantly answered the signal and manned 
their guns, which we could distinctly per- 
ceive, by the numerous lights displayed 
in every embrasure. ‘The fleet were 
speedily under way and recommenced 
the attack, which 1 took no other notice 
of than by going to quarters ; but when, 
ou approaching the batteries, they all 
three opened their fire, which was so 
well directed that they hulled the ship 
twice, and cut away some of the shrouds 
and running rigging, I felt I should be 
risking the honour of his majesty’s co- 
lours too far if I permitted this insult 
upon them to be persevered in much 
longer with impunity. I, therefore, made 
the master run the ship within less that 
two cables’ length of the two batteries on 
the eastern side of the passage, when, 
giving the signal by firing the first shot 
myself, we threw in such a broadside, 
accompanied by three hearty cheers, as 
the Chinamen will not forget for years to 
come. The intended effect of shaking 
their nerves was completely produced ; 
all lights were extinguished, and their 
guns deserted instantly, and, although 
the battery on the western side con- 
tinued to fire some time longer, from the 
scant wind not permitting us to close 
with it, we passed through this formid- 
able passage, under the fire of at least 
one hundred guns, without sustaining 
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any material injury, and not a man 
hurt. 

‘« When we opened our fire upon the 
batteries, the admiral, till then in close 
pursuit, brought his fleet to, and we did 
not see him again for six hours.” 


The report which Captain Max- 
well made of this affair to the Ad- 
miralty was, in every respect, cha- 
racteristic, because filled with the 
praises of others. He speaks highly 
of the good conduct of all, but is 
especially mindful of the skill with 
which Mr. Mayne, the master, had 
navigated the ship through so nar- 
row achannel. He then adds :— 


“ As the viceroy had trusted much, in 
keeping us out of the river, to the fact 
that we had no pilot on board, it became 
necessary to prove to him how erroneous 
was the view which he had taken of the 
British character, by shewing him that an 
English man-of-war, by herown resources, 
could pass through the Bocca Tigris, not 
only without bis assistance, but even in 
spite of the fire of all his batteries op- 
posed to her. 

“ The immediate effect of this decided 
conduct was that the viceroy issued an 
edict, declaring that the Alceste had been 
invited into the river by him, to receive the 
ambassador in the same manner as upon 
the former occasion, and that the firing 
which took place was only the customary 
salutes. This elicitation of Chinese po- 
litical baseness and effrontery needs no 
comment. When the Alceste had pro- 
ceeded up the river as far as the second 
bar, a mandarin of high rank was sent by 
the viceroy to compliment me on my ar- 
rival there, and to say all manner of civil 
things, such as, that the campadore might 
supply us with every thing we stood in 
need of ; that our boats might pass in and 
out of the Bocca Tigris whenever I chose ; 
and that the Lyra might come into the 
river whenever I thought proper. And 
when a few days afterwards she was or- 
dered up from Macao, Capt. Hall in- 
formed me that he met with nothing but 
compliments, and the most obsequious 
respect froém the war-junks, who turned 
their guards out, and presented arms as 
the Lyra passed. The batteries saluted, 
and a mandarin came on board from the 
principal one, saying he was sent by the 
viceroy to welcome his arrival, and to 
wish him good weather and all success. 

“The beneficial effect of this gieat 
alteration and amendment in the bebaviour 
of the Chinese authorities was not con- 
fined to the ships of war, but extended 
to those of the East India Company then 
in the river, the commanders of which, I 
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am told, had all cause of complaint pre- 
vious to this affair; as the rumours so 
industriously spread by the local go- 
vernment of the total failure of the em- 
bassy at Pekin had so increased the arro- 
gance and insolence of all classes of the 
Chinese, that their conduct to Euro- 
peans, particularly to the English, had 
become almost insufferable.” 


Captain Maxwell then takes a po- 
litical view of the measure which he 
had adopted. He assumes the possi- 
bility of the embassy having failed, 
and argued thus :— 


‘*Should the ambassador have left 
Pekin, as is asserted, without seeing the 
emperor, his majesty’s ship being in 
Canton river to receive him will be a cir- 
cumstance of the utmost importance to 
his own dignity and the honour of the 
sovereign he represents ; who may, per- 
haps see in this attack upon his ship a 
combination of insult and injury, that 
will give him hereafter so just a claim 
for redress from the Chinese government 
as might establish points of great na- 
tional benefit, which have hitherto been 
sought for in vain. On the other hand, 
should the ambassador have been received 
at the court of Pekin, this violent, and 
doubtless unauthorised, conduct of the 
viceroy will clearly establish the essen- 
tial point of proving to the Pekin go- 
vernmeut how much their national honour 
may be compromised by the enormities 
committed on the part of the imperial 
representative at Canton; and that our 
complaints of such grievances have been 
but too well founded. 

“The viceroy having by his edict 
waved all pretensions to the honour of a 
contest with us, will be placed in an 
awkward predicament when the shot 
now sticking in our bows are produced. 

‘* Immediately after anchoring at the 
second bar, | deemed it proper to write a 
letter to the viceroy, strongly protesting 
against the violence and outrage that had 
been offered to his majesty’s ship: I did 
so, because, although the attack had been 
successfully repelled, still the national 
insult was the same, which would, I 
knew, be sought redress for in the man- 
ner and at the time his majesty’s go- 
vernment might think proper; therefore 
my object was simply to let the viceroy 
know, that however much he might be 
ashamed of and regret the precipitancy 
of his conduct (as the putting forth 
the false and abject edicts clearly de. 
monstrated), I had no such feeling with 
regard to mine, and though to hush up 
the affair and hide it from the govern- 
ment might serve his purposes, from me 
he should receive no assistance in ma. 
naging that matter.” 
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THE NORTH-WEST (AMERICAN) BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


Tue famous strife and debate which 


arose betwixt the cake-bakers of 


Lerne and the men of Grangousier’s 
country will be remembered by the 
reader of Rabelais. ‘The negotia- 
tions arising thereupon were con- 
ducted on either side after this 
fashion and in this spirit. Gran- 
gousier was most anxious for the 
preservation of peace, and to this 
end was willing to make divers con- 
cessions and large sacrifices. To this 
end he despatched Ulrich Gallet, 
properly attended, on a special mis- 
sion to Picrochole. The historian 
goes on to say :— 


“* Being come to the gate, they re- 
quired to speak with Picrochole from 
Grangousier. Picrochole would not as 
much as let them in, nor go to speak 
with them, but sent them word that he 
was busie, and that they should deliver 
their mind to Captain Touquedillon, who 
was then planting a piece of ordnance on 
the wall. Then said the good man unto 
him, ‘ My lord, to ease you of all this 
labour, and to take away all excuses why 
you may not return unto our former al- 
liance, we do here presently restore unto 
you the cakes upon which the quarrel 
arose. Five dozen did our people take 
away: they were well paid for. We 
love peace so well, that we restore unto 
you five cart-loads, of which this cart 
shall be for Marquet, who doth most 
complain. Beside, to content him en- 
tirely, here are seven hundred thousand 
and three phillips, which I deliver to 
him ; and for the losses he may pretend 
to have sustained I resigne for ever the 
farm of the Pomandiere, to be possessed 
in fee-simple by him and his for ever, 
without payment of any duty or acknow- 
ledgment of homage, tealtie, fine, or ser- 
vice whatsoever ; and here is the tenor of 
the deed. And, for God's sake, let us 
live henceforward in peace, and withdraw 
yourselves merrily unto your own coun- 
try from within this place, unto which 
you have no right at all, as yourselves 
must needs confesse ; and let us be good 
friendes as before.’ 

** Touquedillon related all this to Pi- 
crochole, and more and more exasperated 
his courage, saying to him, ‘ These 
clowns are affraid to some purpose. By 
G Grangousier conskites himself 
for feare—the | poor drinker! He is not 


skilled in warfare, nor hath he any sto. 
mach for it. He knows better how to 
empty the flaggons—that is his art. I am 
of opinion that it is fit we sead back the 
carts and the money, and, for the rest, 
that very speedily we fortify ourselves 
here, then prosecute our fortune. But 
what? Do they think they have to deal 
with a ninnie-whoop to feed you thus 
with cakes? You may see what it is. 
The good usage and great familiarity 
which you have had with them hereto- 
fore hath made you contempti le in their 
eyes. Anoint a villain, he will prick 
you: prick a villain, and he will anoint 
you.” 

«Sa, sa, sa,’ said Picrochole, ‘ by 
St. James you have given a true charac- 
ter of them, * *QOne thing I would ad. 
vise you,’ said Touquedillon. ‘We are 
here but badly victualled, and furnished 
with mouth-harnesse very slenderly. If 
Grangousier should come to besiege us, I 
would go presently and pluck out of all 
of your soldiers’ beads and mine own all 
the teeth except three to each of us, and 
with them alone we should make an end 
of our provision but too soon.’ * We shall 
have,’ said Picrochole, * but too much 
sustenance and feeding-stuffe. Came we 
hither to eat or fight?’ ‘To fight, in- 
deed,’ said Touquedillon ; ‘ yet from the 
paunch comes the dance, and where famine 
rules force is exiled.’ ‘ Leave off your 
prating,’ said Picrochole, ‘ and forthwith 
seize upon what they have brought.’ 
Then took they money and cakes, oxen 
and carts, and sent them away without 
speaking one word, only that they should 
come no more so near, for a reason they 
would give them the morrow after. 

“ Thus, without doing any thing, re- 
turned they to Grangousier, and related 
the whole matter unto him, subjoining, 
that there was no hope left to draw them 
to peace but by sharp and fierce warres.”* 


If in this narrative of the old 
Pantagruellist we change the names, 
and call Grangousier John Bull, Pi- 
crochole Jonathan, Ulrick Gallet 
by the style of our plenipotentiary 
for the time being, and Touquedillon 
the Baylis, Benton, or Linn of the 
day,—in aword, the fierce and foolish 
democrat, we have a tolerably accu- 
rate aecount of the relative spirit and 
opposite views in which, since 1803-4, 
negotiations have been carried on 





* Urquhart’s Rabelais, book i. c. 32. 
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between Great Britain and the United 
States of America. In all councils, 
on the one side, the mildness, the 
magnanimity of Grangousier, the 
anxiety to avert the necessity of war, 
by every concession short of actual 
dishonour, have prevailed. In all 
councils, on the other side, there has 
been the presumption and dishonesty 
of Plaine, and the blind misap- 
prehension of his opponent’s motives. 
No loftier dictate has ever been at- 
tributed to Great Britain in yielding 
any disputed point than chill fear. 
Universally, too, we have found that, 
if any American step in with any 
thing like precautionary advice to 
the Picrocholian democracy, itis with 
no higher or more reputable feeling 
than that which animated Touque- 
dillon. It always, asin the case of the 
“ mouth-harnesse,” turns upon what 
is expedient, and not what is right. 
It amounts to this, are we in a con- 
dition to attempt at this present mo- 
ment, by the high hand, this, that, 
or the other robbery, with a pro- 
bability of suceess? Or, rather, had 
we not better wait a little until we 
can contrive some means of supply- 
ing the deficiencies or evading the 
obstacles under which we labour, and 
to which we must be exposed? But 
vain is it for the Yankee Touquedil- 
lon to recommend that all the teeth 
excepting three should be plucked 
out of the soldiers’ heads, and to sug- 
gest that with them alone they should 
make ‘an end of their provisions too 
soon. The American democracy, 
however ludicrously inadequate its 
means to carry on a war with Great 
Britain or any other first-rate power, 
is as little to be daunted as the Rabe- 
laisian Picrochole. Ha! ha! Leave 
off your prating, and seize upon the 
money and cakes, the oxen and carts ! 
That is the text of the free and en- 
lighted democracy: and the sermon 
they preach thereon might be di- 
vided into several heads—shewing, 
for example, the pleasure and advan- 
tage of “ repudiating ” on the grandest 
scale all debts and obligations, public 
and private ; of confiscating the five- 
and - fifty millions of British capital 
invested in American securities; of 
completing the “ natural boundaries” 
of the United States by, in the first 
instance, driving the British tyrants 
into the sea, and possessing them- 
selves of our North American pro- 
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vinces with the port of Halifax and 
the mouths of the St. Lawrence; and, 
in the second instance, by driving 
those same British on the north-west 
side beyond the forty-nimth parallel 
of latitude, and seizing upon the whole 
of the Oregon territory and the 
mouths and sources of the Columbia, 
with all its tributary streams, and 
thus having the greatest and the 
finest imternal navigation im the 
world and the free egress for all their 
commerce and productions to the 
Gulf of Mexico by the vast Mississippi, 
to the Atlantic by the St. Lawrence, 
and the Pacific by the Columbia or 
great river of the ‘West.; and, lastly, 
proving, that after having “whipped” 
the British, who are afraid of them 
(the poor drinkers!), it will be a trifle 
to them to “ whip” the whole of 
the rest of the world. 

Certainly, in all this outrecuidance 
of Picrocholian vanity, the British 
government for a series of years — 
indeed we might say from pretty 
nearly the first—from, say 1783, has 
over much encouraged the Americans 
by proceedings a Ja Grangousier. 
If we have been of late years more 
complaisant and complying, it must 
be borne in mind that the Americans 
have become every day more and 
more peremptory and exacting. We 
have always been too ready to make 
concessions to people who look in 
the same light, upon every thing they 
get, that the beggar in Gil Blas did 
on the contributions to his hat from 
charitable travellers within the range 
of his voice—and musket. We have 
been too anxious to conciliate a popu- 
lace whose rational and cordial good- 
will we never can propitiate, by any 
amount of gifts or sacrifices, while 
they are in a state of busy, stirring, 
stormy transition, and while they are 
governed by, or, perhaps, more cor- 
rectly to speak, govern under, their 
present institutions. When there 
shall come to be nations on the 
American continent, nations civilised 
and well governed, generosity and 
magnanimity, and unselfishness on 
our part in international dealings, 
diplomatic and commereial, will, we 
may hope, be appreciated, but at 
present a are as much thrown 
away upon the American government 
and populace as they would be upon 
a horse-dealer or a grizzly bear. 
Our attempts, however, have con- 
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tinued to be as vigorous as if there 
was the least chance they could prove 
successful. Lately on the north-east 
boundary question our Ulrich Gallet 
went a little further than the veriest 
Grangousier (if it were convenient to 
tell the whole truth) would approve. 
He gave away the farm of the Po- 
mandiere in fee-simple, without ho- 
mage, fealty, or duty, with a ven- 
geance, toappease Marquet (for which 
we may read Maine), and sundry 
other donatives to Marquet’s com- 
panions in the shape of strips of land, 
islands, strong positions, rights of 
navigating rivers, &c. &c., which 
were never expected by them, and 
for the which it had never occurred 
even to them in their brazen-faced- 
ness to ask. But enough has been 
already said by us upon this great 
national subject ; and probably before 
the ink upon this sheet of paper is 
dry the consideration of the question 
will have been referred to, and 
definitively decided upon by public 
opinion, on the full information 
which we trust will be elicited in the 
debate upon Lord Palmerston’s mo- 
tion. Two things, however, we sin- 
cerely hope will be effected by the 
bitter and humiliating lesson Great 
Britain has been taught in the wind- 
ing up and conclusion of the long 
negotiations about the settlement of 
the north-east boundary with Ame- 
rica. First, that the people will 
themselves look narrowly to the 
mode in which the diplomatic con- 
cerns of the British empire are car- 
ried on by the ministers of the crown 
and the individuals whom they em- 
ploy, and in whose zeal, prudence, 
information, ability, and patriotism, 
they confide; and secondly, that, in 
all future negotiations with the 
United States of America, greater 
caution and less of misplaced confi- 
dence upon our part will prevail, 
greater care in the selection of the 
negotiators’ agents and plenipoten- 
tiaries commissioned, and a fuller 
assurance, when diplomatic transac- 
tions have been brought to a close, 
that the interests of the country have 
not been sacrificed through the neg- 
ligence, the ignorance, or the incom- 
petency of those to whom the man- 
agement of foreign affairs, or of those 
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to whom the conduct of our negotia- 
tions have been committed. We are 
no advocate for the publicity of pro- 
ceedings while negotiations are pend- 
ing. ‘This would be always attended 
with inconvenience and embarrass- 
ment, and often with danger and 
injury, to the national interest. But 
we do hold the opinion that, when 
negotiations have been brought to a 
conclusion either successful or other- 
wise, when points of dispute have 
been settled by a treaty, or when it 
has, after sincere and arduous trials, 
been found impossible to adjust the 
differences that prevail, the people’s 
representatives in the House of Com- 
mons have a right to know how the 
national business has been conducted, 
and why the treaty, with the pro- 
visions it contains, was concluded ; or, 
on the other hand, how and why the 
negotiations failed to arrive at a 
practical and satisfactory termina- 
tion. It is the business of the House 
of Commons to look narrowly to the 
proceedings of the public servants, 
under whatsoever title, or in what- 
soever capacity, they may discharge 
their functions, whether as ministers 
of the crown, judges of the land, en- 
voys, ambassadors, or plenipotentia- 
ries. True it is, as Mr. Sergeant 
Stephen says in his Commentaries on 


the Laws of England,— 


“It is the sovereign’s prerogative to 
make treaties, leagues, and alliances, 
with foreign states and princes. For it 
is, by the law of nations, essential to the 
goodness of a league that it be made by 
the sovereign power, and then it is bind- 
ing on the whole community; and in 
England the sovereign power, quoad hoc, 
is vested in the person of the king or 
queen. Whatever compacts, theretore, 
they engage in, no other power in the 
kingdom can legally delay, resist, or 
annul. And yet, lest this plenitude of 
authority should be abused to the detri- 
ment of the public, the constitution hath 
here interposed a check by the means of 
parliamentary impeachment for the pu- 
nishment of such ministers as, from cri- 
minal motives, advise or conclude any 
treaty which shall afterwards be judged 
to derogate from the honour and interest 
of the nation.’’* 


But experience shews, and many 
circumstances prove, that a necessity 
for a peculiar vigilance is required in 


* Stephen, vol. ii. p. 513. 
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watching and investigating the nego- 
tiations, and critically considering all 
treaties and conventions with the 
United States of America. The na- 
ture and character of the federal go- 
vernment and of the public men of 
America, and the peculiar mode in 
which they carry on negotiations, 
and the peculiar manner in which 
they ratify treaties, demand all this 
circumspection and vigilance. In the 
first place, the federal government is 
a weak government, and has not, 
therefore, the power, if it had the 
will, to act on all occasions upon 
those principles of justice and honour 
which direct the conduct of a strong, 
stable, and upright government. The 
federal government isimpotent against 
popular violence, and is unable to 
give constant and potential protection 
to life and property. 

This is made evident, not simply 
by the exercise of Lynch-law, by the 
murders constantly committed in the 
southern and western states, some- 
times even in the very houses of As- 
sembly, and by the impunity of the 
murderers, but by the riots in their 
highest seats of civilisation, New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, where all 
manner of outrages and murders are 
committed, without the government's 
daring to punish the perpetrators. 

Next, the federal government is 
impotent to control upon any point 
the firm, persevering, and uncom- 
promising will of any one of the 
states. M. de Tocqueville — who, 
although he made a silly speech the 
other day about the right of visit, yet 
wrote a very able work on America, 
a far better book than his antagonist 
Lord Brougham ever did, or ever 
will, write upon any subject—M. de 
Tocqueville observes :— 


‘As often as a steady resistance is 
offered to the federal government, it will 
be found to yield. Experience has hi- 
therto shewn that whenever a state has 
demanded any thing with perseverance 
and resolution it has invariably succeeded, 
and that if a separate government has 
distinctly refused to act it was left to do 
as it thought fit.” 


In aconflict with the federal union, 
South Carolina, the smallest of all 
the states, came off victorious. ‘This 
was upon the question of a tariff 
upon British goods, to support the 
manufacturers of the eastern states. 
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Captain Marryat relates, in his work 
on America, another instance in which 
the federal government betrayed its 
weakness :— 


“Tt had entered into a solemn and 
what ought to have been an inviolable 
treaty with the Cherokee Indians, secur- 
ing to them the remnant of their lands in 
the state of Georgia. The seventh arti- 
cle of the treaty says, ‘The United States 
solemnly guarantee to the Cherokee na- 
tion all their lands not hitherto ceded.’ 
The state of Georgia, when its population 
increased, did not like the Indians to re- 
main, and insisted upon their removal. 
What was the result? That the federal 
government, in violation of a solemn 
treaty and the national honour, submitted 
to the dictation of Georgia, and the In- 
dians were removed to the other side of 
the Mississippi.” 


What, in the next place, could be 
more pitiable than the weakness dis- 
played by the federal government 
during the late rebellion in Canada, 
when the “ sympathisers” crossed 
the borders to ne war in the terri- 
tories of a friendly state? —when 
free and enlightened citizens broke 
open the state magazines, and carried 
off fire-arms and field pieces ?—when 
the militia of Detroit, called out to 
suppress the disturbances, assisted 
the insurgents, and when all the ex- 
ertions of General Scott, and the other 
American officers despatched by the 
federal government to preserve the 
peace, were unavailing? We now 
pass on to remark that this federal 
government, though young in years, 
is old in iniquity, and that in its 
treaties it has never yet, that we are 
aware of, kept faith with those who 
were not powerful enough to punish 
them for the breach of it. 

The villany, the treachery, the 
execrable inhumanity of the Ameri- 
cans towards the Indians, are such 
that the heart of no European man 
can conceive without well-nigh burst- 
ing with indignation, and no tongue 
can adequately tell. A portion of 
the felon-heart of the American is 
laid bare in “ A Report for the pro- 
tection of the western frontier, sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Secretary 
at War.” It is there shewn, that 
while the American government pre- 
tends to advocate peace and the 
maintenance of harmony amongst 
the tribes, their real object is to foster 
dissension, and to urge them on un- 
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derhand to their mutual destruction. 
A remarkable passage in this Report 
is quoted by Marryat :— 


“The United States will, whenever 
they choose, be able to bring the whole 
of the Sioux force (the hereditary and 
irreclaimable enemy to every other Indian) 
to bear against the hostiles; or vice versd, 
should our difficulty be with the Sioux 
nation. And the suggestion is made, 
whether prudence does not require that 
those hereditary feelings should not rather 
be maintained, than destroyed by efforts 
to cultivate a closer reunion between 
them ?” 


The “ smart man,” parenthetically 
be it observed, is quite wrong in 
thinking any American minstrel 
could play upon the Sioux; but a 
British whistle, recognised as genu- 
ine, would launch the whole of that 
noblest tribe of the remaining In- 
dian race across their frontier, and 
this, if not to “the immortal 
Smash,” at all events to the peril- 
ous convulsion of the Union. But 
the political feeling stands recorded. 
It is, “ divide and rule.” But this is 
not the worst. They are not only 
cheating, but they are poisoning, men- 
tally, aye, and bodily, all the Indian 
tribes to whom they have access. 
Infection of small-pox, and of other 
contagious diseases, has been deli- 
berately introduced amongst them, 
and a peculiar manufacture of whis- 
ky, which is, in point of fact, poison- 
ous, has been spread amongst them. 
It is not, therefore, in their dealings 
with the Indians, the simple maxim 
of the tyrant (divide and rule), but 
it is also in cumulative addition de- 
moralise and destroy. 

Florida wasceded by the Spaniard to 
the United States. ‘The Americans, 
after failing by fraud, and treachery, 
and audacious falsehood, to seduce 
the Indians, the true owners of the 
soil, to abandon their country, tried 
open-handed violence, and, notwith- 
standing their immense superiority 
in arms, discipline, and numbers, 
they were beaten. ‘To what had they 
then recourse ?—Listory would blush 
to record it of a band of buccaneers. 
They sent out a flag of truce, and 
invited the leading chiefs to meet 
them in council, and especially en- 
treated the presence of Osceola, their 
most gallant and formidable oppo- 
nent. The Indian chiefs came upon 
the assurance of that faith, that never 
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yet was violated by the most barba- 
rous tribe of the American Indians, 
The flag of truce was violated. The 
chiefs were cast into prison. Osce- 
ola, the dreaded champion of his 
race, soon died—perhaps from the 
effects of rage, grief, and confine- 
ment; it is said, and not improbably, 
by poison. 

Men have been in the habit of 
exclaiming against the partition of 
Poland as an atrocious crime. It 
was so. But it was a crime of er- 
pediency—a fruitful mother of crime. 
The partition of Poland saved the 
absorption of Poland, which would 
have been a calamity to Europe. If 
Austria and Prussia had not stepped 
in to share the spoil, Russia would 
have secured the whole prey. But 
the seizure of Texas was a piece of 
unmitigated and undefecated atrocity. 
Mexico was at peace with the United 
States. Mexico had neither of old 
nor lately given any provocation 
whatsoever to the United States. On 
the contrary, Mexico had made large 
concessions of territory, and of valu- 
able rights, to propitiate the good- 
will and forbearance of its unprin- 
cipled and usurping neighbour. In 
this instance, the federal government 
had not even the base excuse which 
might be pleaded for them on other 
occasions, in which they have con- 
nived at crime and shared in the 
proceeds of robbery. ‘They could 
not plead weakness and inability to 
act. They had an army on the 
frontiers of Mexico. With the great- 
est possible ease they might have 
turned back the bands of robbers 
who openly marched from,the United 
States with drums beating and co- 
lours flying. In reference to this 
their countryman Dr. Channing ob- 
served :— 


“ A nation provoking war by cupidity, 
by encroachment, and, above all, by ef- 
forts to propagate the curse of slavery, is 
alike false to itself, to God, and to the 
human race !” 

Next it is to be observed, not only 
upon the authority of English and 
French writers, but likewise upon 
that of the most reputable Americans, 
that the whole machinery of govern- 
ment is carried on by fraud, bribery, 
and corruption. The government 
of the day, call it what you will, in- 
variably applies the public funds to 
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the purpose of bribing the people to 
maintain its power and appropriate 
its share in the general plunder. 
The same writer, the best who has 
written on America, from whom we 
have so often quoted, remarks :— 


** It must be remembered that the 
struggle in America is for place, not prin- 
ciple; for whichever party obtains power, 
their principle of acting is much the 
same. Occasionally a question of mo- 
ment will come forward and nearly con- 
vulse the Union, but this is very rare; 
the general course of legislation is in a 
very narrow compass, and is seldom more 
than a mere routine of business. With 
the majority who lead a party (particu- 
larly the one at present in power), the 
contest is not, therefore, for principle, 
but it may almost be said for bread; and 
this is one great cause of the virulence 
accompanying their election struggles.” 


To sum up :— 


“The example of the executive is 
most injurious. It is insatiable in its 
ambition, regardless of its faith, corrupt 
in the highest degree, never legislating 
for morality, but always for expediency.” 


Such being the character of the 
government, the character of the in- 
dividuals who constitute it, and of 
those in their service as public func- 
tionaries, may be easily guessed. 
Political power is in the gift of the 
least moral and most corrupt de- 
mocracy that the world has yet seen. 
It is not, therefore, to be obtained by 
honest, honourable, straightforward 
means. No; the aspirant for office 
must minister to the cupidity and 
corruption, and foster the hopes of 
future plunder in those from whom 
he receives support, and he must 
flatter the basest passions and pre- 
judices of the multitude. If he ever 
were an honest and honourable man, 
in order to succeed, he should assume 
the mask of what the Americans 
call “ smartness,” which is only an- 
other word for what we designate as 
knavery. Honest and honourable 
men are not of the sort of persons 
the American nation wants to do its 
work ; and, as a natural consequence, 
the government seeks not to employ 
in its service men who are troubled 
with any inconvenient scruples of 
conscience or feeling. Indeed such 
persons neither would nor could 
carry their instructions into effect. 
As a general rule, then, you may set 
down every body engaged in political 
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life, and especially every man em- 
ployed in the diplomatic service of 
the United States, as at the very least 
un poco on yer enprwnny | there 
are gentlemen of the nicest honour 
in America, private individuals, mem- 
bers of the learned professions, offi- 
cers in the army and navy, but if 
they continue to be so, you may de- 
pend upon it they have kept utterly 
aloof from political life. They have 
never participated in the national 
sins against all good faith, all hu- 
manity, against every article of the 
Christian code. But to all the men 
in the political employment of the 
United States, and especially in the 
diplomatic branch of the public ser- 
vice, we maintain our description ap- 
plies. Our own experience in our 
negotiations with America shews this, 
as we will point out by and by. 
This is one reason why extreme 
caution should be used in all diplo- 
matic dealings with Americans. Our 
negotiators should start with the 
conviction, that whoever they had to 
meet on the part of the United 
States, whatever else he might be, 
is sure to be “a smart man,” or 
neither would he come himself to 
represent the American government, 
nor would that government have 
sent him. Plain, therefore, it is, that 
to place unnecessary confidence in 
him —to take any thing upon the 
faith of his assertion — to place 
the slightest trust whatsoever in any 
verbal assurance on his part,—to 
leave any thing as a matter of mu- 
tual understanding,—to suffer any 
thing of the least importance unre- 
corded in writing, and in the indis- 
putable official form and shape, would 
be about as wise as to trust to a 
Yorkshire dealer’s honour in a bar- 
gain about a horse, and to take the 
animal without a warrantry. Much 
of our difficulty in the North-East 
Boundary Question, and literally the 
whole of our difficulty in the North- 
West Boundary Question, has arisen 
from these causes,—the bad faith 
and falsehood of the American nego- 
tiators and government,—the ex- 
treme easiness of British ministers,— 
the neglect, the ignorance, and the 
incapacity of certain of the indivi- 
duals they employed as diplomatists 
in the course of the negotiations. In 
due course we will make this appear. 
But now we proceed to say that there 
KK 
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is, independent of the untrustworthi- 
ness of the American government 
and diplomatists, another reason why 
the most vigilant caution should be 
observed in carrying on any negotia- 
tions with them. It arises from the 
mode in which their negotiations are 
conducted, and the manner in which 
treaties or conventions are dealt with 
and ratified or refused by the execu- 
tive government of the United States. 
In all manner of negotiations with 
that transatlantic power, the govern- 
ment of every European nation treats 
upon terms of great inequality and 
disadvantage. Their “ plenipoten- 
tiaries” always appear at foreign 
courts under false colours. They 
are not plenipotentiaries at all, or any 
thing at all analogous to plenipoten- 
tiaries, or even ambassadors defini- 
tively instructed, duly accredited, 
and thoroughly confided in by the 
executive government that despatches 
them. The United States have, it is 
not for us to doubt, a very proper 
distrust in the honour and honesty of 
their diplomatic servants. Lest their 
fidelity might be tampered with, 
they are not allowed to accept so 
much as a snuff-box from any king, 
prince, or foreign state. And while 
they are free to commit all manner of 
mischief to the state to which they 
are accredited, and sure to be ap- 
plauded for it, and, to the extent it 
may be dared, supported in it, their 
own government reserves to itself 
the power of repudiating every thing 
they may have done, and thus effec- 
tually takes care that they shall, 
from nomistaken principles of honour, 
or honesty, or shamefacedness in any 
way, thwart the real views of those 
who employ them, without trusting 
them, as the Jesuits used their “ out- 
ward” adherents and aspirants (if we 
may be allowed a phrase expressive 
perhaps enough to save a long de- 
scription) while they were under 
their probation. By the constitution 
of the United States, it is declared 
that the president shall have power, 
by and with the consent of the senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the senators present concur; and 
he shall nominate ambassadors, &c. 
But how is this practically managed ? 
The president does nominate am- 
bassadors, by and with the consent 
and advice of the senate, and he sends 
them forth as plenipotentiaries, and 
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ov appear as such, and they act as 
such, and they sign as such, and 
every thing is presumed by the true 
and honest plenipotentiary of the 
European government to be con- 
cluded; and the sovereign of that 
country ratifies and holds himself 
definitively bound to exchange rati- 
fications with the United States, and 
the European ministers and negoti- 
ators look upon the settlement of the 
question which had been mooted as 
un fait accompli. But no! the trea- 
ty thus ratified by the European 
power and the American plenipo- 
tentiary has to be sent back to 
the American executive govern- 
ment, consisting as it does of the 
president and, at least, two-thirds of 
the senate, and they (as they have 
done upon two notorious occasions, to 
which we will advert) alter it vitally, 
and as though there were no ratifica- 
tion which should bind men in hon- 
our or conscience at all, return it 
with their alterations. ‘These, most 
probably, are refused. What then? 
Why this is not all. The Americans 
refuse to perform their part of the 
contract. But they assume, as posi- 
tive and irrevocable concessions, all 
that had been proffered, on condition 
of their agreeing to all the terms pro- 
posed, and insist upon those condi- 
tional concessions as forming part of 
the ground-work for future negoti- 
ations. The two cases to which we 
allude are the convention of 1803 for 
the settlement of the north-east and 
north-west boundaries betwixt the 
territories of the United States and 
Great Britain on the American con- 
tinent, and the convention for the 
suppression of the slave-trade pro- 
posed by America in 1824. As to 
the first, the north-east boundary, 
lately the subject of the Ashburton 
treaty, was settled to the satisfaction 
of both parties, and this most ami- 
cably. After the treaty had been 
transmitted to America, and after the 
cession of Louisiana, which was pos- 
terior to the signing of the treaty in 
London, Jefferson, then president, 
took the opportunity of raising an 
obstacle to its adoption by mooting 
the doubt as to the line of the west- 
ern boundary of Louisiana. An al- 
teration in reference to this leaving 
an open subject of dispute was made 
in the fifth article, and, as we think, 
properly rejected. Unfortunately 
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for us, however, as our negotiations 
have since been conducted, we lost 
the north-east boundary, cheerfully 
conceded to us at that time, and we 
have to negotiate for the determina- 
tion of the north-west. Parentheti- 
cally, we beg leave to observe, that 
before we lay down our pen we will 
take care that it shall be impossible 
for any man bearing the name of a 
British plenipotentiary to make a 
similar cession in the north-west as 
in the north-east of our rights under 
the name of an expedient compromise 
in that quarter of the world. We 
have had rather too much of the pa- 
cific on the shores of the Atlantic; 
it would be bad heraldry to blazon it 
upon the shores of the Pacific. As 
to the second case, it has been brought 
prominently before the world through 
the debates which occurred in Par- 
liament and in the French chambers. 
The foreign secretary, Lord Aber- 
deen, transmitted to France a copy 
of the convention agreed to here 
upon the propositions of America be- 
twixt Great Britain and the United 
States. Lord Brougham, in the House 
of Lords, brought forward as much 
of the matter as suited him for the 
hour’s shrewish scolding against M. 
de Tocqueville, who, for a most ex- 
cellent reason, was wrong, namely, 
because, as Brougham well knew, he 
never could have had access to the 
convention, not being a cabinet mi- 
nister of England at the time it was 
under consideration, or a person au- 
thorised to pry into the archives of 
the United States; but Lord Brough- 
am, pitiable political mountebank as 
he is, when he prated and lamented 
about this convention’s having failed 
to be ratified, in consequence of a 
word or two, had not the honesty or 
the manliness to put the transaction 
on its fair basis and to do George 
Canning justice. When this Lord 
Brougham revealed the terms of the 
proposed treaty and lamented it had 
not been carried into effect, and im- 
puted the untoward miscarriage there- 
of to the English minister employed, 
he ought to have had, at least, the de- 
cency to intimate the reasons for Can- 
ning’s objection to the omission of the 
word or two, and the circumstances 
under which he objected. As Lord 
Brougham has, in accordance with 
his nature, quoted partially and 
foully from the official documents 
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to which he had access here, and 
which anybody who chooses to pay 
may have from America, we will try 
and put the matter on its right 
footing. 

It should be constantly borne in 
mind that this treaty for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, as well as 
the treaty of 1803 for adjusting the 
boundaries of Great Britain and the 
United States on the American con- 
tinent, was made upon the basis of 
propositions named by the American 
government. This treaty had been 
solemnly ratified on the part of his 
Britannic majesty, and by Mr. Rush, 
the plenipotentiary on the part of 
the United States. It was then sent 
over to America, and returned thence 
with several variations — variations 
not confined to those stipulations, or 
parts of stipulations, which had been 
engrafted upon the original project, 
but extending to that part of the 
original project which had passed un- 
changed through negotiation. The 
vital alteration, however, made by 
the senate of the United States was, 
as Lord Brougham stated, the omis- 
sion of the words “and America ;” 
but, though his eccentric lordship in 
this instance told truth, ke did not, 
of course, tell the whole truth. That 
was not to be expected from him. 
If he had quoted the whole of the 
sentence in which this omission was 
made, it would be seen that the va- 
riation was of a degree of import- 
ance very different from that he re- 
presented it. But, to proceed, when 
the treaty thus altered was returned, 
Mr. Canning was highly indignant, 
and expressed himself to Mr. Rush in 
terms well becoming a British mi- 
nister. This was in the latter end of 
August, 1824. While he admitted 
that the knowledge that the consti- 
tution of the United States rendered 
all their diplomatic compacts liable 
to this sort of revision precluded the 
possibility of taking exception at any 
particular instance in which that re- 
vision was exercised, he, at the same 
time, in a strong tone of remonstrance, 
explained that the repetition of such 
instances did not serve to reconcile to 
the practice the feeling of the other 
party when solemn ratification was 
thus made of no avail, and when, as 
he indignantly impressed, concessions 
in negotiation having been made, us all 
such concessions must be always under- 
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stood to be made, conditionally, were 
thus accepted as positive and absolute, 
while what might have been the stipu- 
lated price of those concessions was 
withdrawn. Here is the key to the 
whole system of American negotia- 
tion, and an admirable exemplifica- 
tion of this system we had in the 
negotiations between Lord Ashbur- 
ton and Mr. Webster. Never did any 
gentleman work out the schoolboy 
doctrine to greater perfection, “* What 
was yours és mine; what was mine 
és still mine own.” 

In the instance of this particular 
treaty relating to the slave-trade, a 
substantial change was made by the 
United States’ senate in a part ori- 
ginally proposed by Mr. Rush as 
poet: and understood to 
nave been proposed by special di- 
rection of Mr. Rush’s government. 
As the treaty stood when ratified in 
London, the right of visiting vessels 
suspected of slave-trading extended 
alike to “ the coasts of the West Indies 
and America.” Mr. Canning argued 
that from the removal of this right of 
visit as to the coast of America, and 
its continuance as to the West Indies, 
it appeared that there were, on one 
side and not on the other side, just 
grounds for suspicion of misconduct, 
or apprehension of an abuse of the 
treaty. He declared that to such an 
inequality, leading to such degrading 
inference, his majesty’s government 
never could advise his majesty to 
consent. They were not now to 
concede, after the conclusion of the 
treaty, a new demand, which, if made 
during the course of the negotiations, 
would have been instantly and pe- 
remptorily rejected. But, with the 
exception of the proposed omission, 
Mr. Canning, rather than the hopes 
of good to which the agreement had 
given rise should be disappointed, said 
our government was ready to adopt 
all the other alterations of the senate, 
though they would have much pre- 
ferred that none of them had been 
made. It was trusted that, on 
further consideration, the senate 
would see that it was not equitable to 
insist on the omission, and it was 
proposed to send full power to Mr. 
Addington to conclude and sign with 
any American plenipotentiary a 
treaty verbatim the same as the re- 
turned treaty from the senate of the 
United States, excepting only the 
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restoration to the text of the first 
article of the words “ and America.” 
His majesty would have been ready 
to ratify that treaty when sent back. 
Mr. Canning, however, positively de- 
clined to advise his majesty to ap- 
point plenipotentiaries to conclude 
the like treaty here, which might, 
after his majesty’s ratification, be 
again made subject to the ratification 
of the United States’ senate. Of this 
distinction, Mr. Rush, the plenipo- 
tentiary in name, but not in fact, 
had no right to complain ; for it was 
no more than a reasonable safeguard 
of his majesty’s dignity, and a just 
desire to ascertain, before his ma- 
jesty again ratified a diplomatic in- 
strument, to what conditions that 
ratification was affixed. The United 
States’ senate did not think it right 
to place the treaty on the grounds 
originally proposed by the American 
plenipotentiary, by special direction 
of the American government. And 
they did see fit to insist upon the 
omission of the words “ and Ame- 
rica,” coming after the words, “ the 
coasts of the West Indies.” And, 
unfortunately for the interests of hu- 
manity, the treaty of 1824, for sup- 
pressing the slave-trade, like the pre- 
vious treaty of 1803 for settling the 
boundaries, remained unconcluded. 
But we maintain that there is no blame 
justly to be imputed to our foreign 
secretary, Mr. Canning. Intrusted 
as he was with the interest and honour 
of England, any less decided, or in- 
dependent, or lofty course of conduct 
than that which he adopted, would 
have been disgraceful. The curse 
against the wrong-doer and the op- 
pressor of every individual who has 
since endured a slavery which might 
have been averted under the opera- 
tion of this treaty, rests on the head 
of the American senate. Against the 
British government of the day it may 
be, indeed it has been, urged that 
they ought to have taken what they 
could have then gotten from the 
Americans; but it remained for a 
later day and a far different class of 
negotiators from that to which George 
Canning belonged to treat with any 
power on terms of thankful humility. 
Why should he have permitted the 
American government to go back 
from its own proposition, solemnly 
agreed to and ratified ? How could 
he have done so without compromis- 
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ing the dignity of the empire in the 
person of the sovereign? And when 
once a state forfeits its dignity, it will 
soon have to contend under disheart- 
ening circumstances for its power, 
and, if foiled in the contest, before 
very long for its existence. We 
protest against the doctrine that Great 
Britain ought to be always glad and 
eager to get an instalment from Ame- 
rica. The American government 
never gives any thing with the 
slightest notion or intention of giving 
more. The account of this negotia- 
tion as to the suppression of the 
slave-trade, which Lord Brougham 
did not give fully and fairly, shews 
clearly on what unequal terms we 
meet the Americans in diplomacy, 
and how utterly absurd it is to begin 
by assuming a gentle, philosophic, 
tiethents air, and offering with 
a waiver of the insisting on rights, to 
make concessions for the sake of 
peace — to bestow frank confidence 
on American negotiators, which is 
sure to be abused. Let us not believe 
in their professions or pledges, from 
the consequences of which they can 
so easily disembarrass themselves and 
their government. Let us observe 
that the Americans in their constitu- 
tion have a machinery for chicaner 

and fraud in their negotiations wit 

foreign powers, and let us not again 
fall into the error that it is possible 
to deal with an American govern- 
ment, minister, or plenipotentiary as 
you would with a European govern- 
ment and European diplomatists. 
They have, as it has been shewn in 
the case to which we have adverted, 
the means of evading the obligations 
they have contracted even after the 
conclusion of the negotiations and 
the solemn ratification of a treaty. 
The whole system whereon they 
carry on their diplomacy rests on a 
basis of fallacy and fraud. Article 
11 of the American constitution de- 
clares “ The executive power shall 
be vested in a president of the United 
States of America.” But read on 
through this constitution, and you 
will find that this declaration bears 
falsehood on the face of it. The 
executive power, in all its relations 
with foreign powers, is not vested 
in the president. Quoad hoc, the 
president has not the sovereign 
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power by which alone, according 
to the law of nations,* a good 
league can be made—a league which 
shall be binding on the whole com- 
munity. No such power is vested 
in the person of the president guoad 
hoc as there is in the person of the 
British sovereign. In point of fact, 
the executive power is shared with 
the president by the senate, and his 
portion of it is controlled by the 
senate ; and the responsibility which 
would otherwise attach to him as the 
head of a government, and to his se- 
cretary of state, on the part of the 
United States, with European powers, 
he is enabled to evade in the name and 
by the instrumentality of the senate. 
Article 2, after having in the first 
section declared that the executive 
power should rest in the president, 
goes on, in the second section of the 
same, to declare,— 


“ He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the sena- 
tors present concur; and he shall no- 
minate, and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, shall appoint am- 
bassadors,” Xc. 


So that, for the purposes of carry- 
ing on and effectuating negotiations, 
the executive is not vested in the 
president, but in the president plus 
two-thirds of the senators who choose 
to attend to the public business, 
Next, as we have already pointed 
out, an American plenipotentiary is 
a walking diplomatic lie. He is no 
more a plenipotentiary in the Euro- 
pean sense of the word than Elliston 
was king of England when he per- 
sonated the English monarch in the 
pageant of a coronation at one of the 
play-houses. Every thing he does, 
says, signs, and concludes, is liable to 
be revised, rejected, repudiated, and 
destroyed. Why is it, then, that 
our negotiators will not consider that 
he is not even as they are; that they 
should have no dependence because 
they can fix no hold upon him; that 
if any thing unpleasant to him or his 
employers should occur, he has only, 
like the ghost seen by old Aubrey, 
to “vanish with a melodious twang,” 
saying, “I guess you and I, and uncle 
Sam, can’t fix this no how, and I’m 
tarnation sorry. But, stranger, I'll 


* Stephen’s Commentaries, vol. ii, p. 135, and the authorities cited in the note. 
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take right good care to keep all you 
were good enough to give me, and it 
will do, no doubt, for another time.” 
Why is it that men of sense, when 
diplomatically employed for Great 
Britain, will not perceive, that for the 
American envoy “ plenipotentiary” 
is one of those high-sounding titles, 
such as captain, colonel, general, which 
the title-adoring American populace 
affect ? but is not a word the sign 
ofa real thing? Are we to be proof 
against all experience? We hope,— 
for the sake ofa just and honourable 
settlement of the North-West Boun- 
dary Question —a settlement worthy 
of the wisest, the greatest, and the 
most powerful empire upon which, 
from the dawn of creation, the sun 
ever set—we hope not. Let the 
reader only remember the _his- 
tory of the negotiations, and the 
termination of the two great na- 
tional treaties in which we have 
been concerned with America; and 
we do trust he will, however pre- 
judiced, feel compelled to admit that 
there is no exaggeration whatsoever 
in the statements we have made, 
or in the arguments we have put 
forth. We allude to the treaties of 
1803 touching the boundaries, and of 
1824 for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. We treated fully of the 
first in our second article on the 
Ashburton treaty. We have spoken 
at some length of the other treaty in 
this paper. We now, therefore, 
merely sum up the facts. A pleni- 
potentiary, Mr. Rufus King, is sent 
over with instructions from his go- 
vernment to submit to the court of 
St. James’s propositions to form the 
basis of a treaty for the settlement of 
the boundaries. ‘These propositions 
are all acceded to by Lord Hawkes- 
bury on behalf of Great Britain, and 
Mr. King is requested himself to 
make on this basis a draft of a con- 
vention. He does so. The conven- 
tion is signed and concluded by the 
British and American plenipoten- 
tiaries, and it is ratified by the king. 
The treaty is then sent over to the 
government of the United States, 
and is returned by the president with 
the fifth article altered; and thus, 
through a maneeuvre of Jefferson's, 
the question of the boundaries, north- 
east and north-west, which he had 
himself declared in his message to 
congress had been settled to the en- 
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tire satisfaction of both countries, is 
lost. And one-half of the matter in 
dispute has only just been skinned 
over by the court-plaster of the 
Ashburton-treaty, and in the other 
case the wound is still open; and it 
will be our business to shew its na- 
ture and character,—how it was 
caused, and what has been the nature 
of the treatment applied. 

In 1824, another plenipotentiary, 
Mr. Richard Rush, is sent over with 
voluminous, earnest, and stringent 
propositions, to be submitted by spe- 
cial direction to the British govern- 
ment as the basis ofa treaty in which 
Great Britain is earnestly entreated 
to join America in a convention for 
the suppression of the odious traffic 
in slaves. Good: on this basis the 
treaty is made, signed, and concluded 
by the British and American pleni- 
potentiaries, and ratified on the part 
of his Britannic majesty. It is sent 
over, this treaty of the United States 
government’s own suggestions ; and 
it is not only mauled and mangled 
by the senate, but a vital omission of 
a point proposed by special direction 
of the American government, through 
its accredited plenipotentiary, is made, 
to the utter disregard of all good 
faith and decency, and in a manner to 
insult the British negotiator as a man 
of sense and honour, and to hint a 
clumsy insult on the dignity of the 
British monarch. And thus the 
pseudo-sympathy of that portion of 
the American populace who had no 
niggers of their own, “like President 
Tyler,” with the sufferings of the 
negro—* a man and a brother”—ex- 
ploded. Now let us quietly ask, Is 
not this firm, United States, Execu- 
tive, and Co., consisting, when you 
come to examine into it under a fiat 
of bankruptcy in faith, honour, and 
honesty, of president, secretary of 
state, and plenipotentiary, and senate 
on all convenient occasions, repre- 
senting as it were the firm in the 
abstract, for the atrocity of whose 
proceedings neither president, nor se- 
cretary of state, nor plenipotentiary, 
is personally and individually re- 
sponsible, quite analogous in the car- 
rying on of diplomacy, to Warren's 
famous firm of Quirk, Gammon, 
Snap, and Co., in the practice of the 
law? We have old Quirk the presi- 
dent; the accomplished, bold-faced 
villain Gammon, the secretary of 
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state; and Snap the plenipotentiary ; 
and the senate, to play the firm 
whenever there is any particularly 
dirty piece of work to be done, for 
the due effectuation of which Quirk 
and Snap severally and separately 
profess themselves to be very sorry, 
and of which Gammon, in a strain of 
eloquent indignation, avows himself 
to be ashamed. But it may be 
asked by some impatient reader, 
What has all this you have been at 
such pains to lay down and substan- 
tiate to do with the north-west 
boundary and the Oregon territory ? 
Wait a little, good friend, and you 
shall see. The first pacific fruit of 
the Ashburton treaty, directed very 
appropriately to the coast of that 
sufficiently stormy ocean the Pacific, 
is a declaration of war upon the part 
of the firm, for which none of the 
partners are of course individually 
responsible. The American senate 
have passed a bill to seize upon and 
appropriate the whole of the disputed 
territory. 

We have not the most remote 
notion in the world that the bill will 
pass into a law, even if the House 
of Representatives should go the 
whole hog, bristles and all, and 
adopt it in the perfect certainty—as 
they would alone dare to do—that it 
will not be allowed to be passed by 
their government. It is only to give 
Tyler-Quirk and Webster-Gammon 
the opportunity of coming forward 
in the character of benign “mediators 
to preserve peace, as well as negotia- 
tors on behalf of their country, and to 
say to the next peculiarly pacific ple- 
nipotentiary, “‘ You see what we have 
done, and what we are suffering. 
We have the senate and the people 
against us. We can do no more 
than men anxious, &c. (for all the 
reasons of rigmarole) to have the 
peace preserved, which you desire 
with such nervous earnestness to 
maintain. We entirely sympathise 
with you ;—and oh! if it only de- 
pended on ourselves —but there is 
the senate, the concurrent power 
with the executive government, which 
we call ourselves to you, foreigners, 
but which, in truth, we are not. Our 
constitution hangs out upon the pole 
of liberty—a swinging sign. ‘To the 
forineering strangers on the Eu- 
ropean side it is, ‘ Executive govern- 
ment and all manner of diplomacy 
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done here, by the president.’ On 
the American side it is, ‘ Executive 
government and all manner of diplo- 
macy, and all varieties of foreigners, 
done by the president, senate, and 
imperial people.” You see our diffi- 
culties, stranger, and it lies with you 
as a real, downright plenipotentiary. 
If you want peace so badly you must 
be prepared to make such sacrifices 
as will enable us to satisfy all our 
coadjutors in power. If not, I guess, 
stranger, we must be compelled by 
the wisdom of the senate and the 
irresistible force of public opinion, 
to have recourse to arms; which, as 
we understand you, won't in no sort 
suit.” We will not say that we are 
about to be placed in this position in 
regard to the Oregon territory, but 
enough has been disclosed to warn 
the British people that we be not. 
We will put the whole case before 
people. ‘The Ashburton Treaty is 
un fait accompli. So be it. The 
question of the Oregon territory is 
not ; and it has been already mooted 
on either side—by our government, 
by a proposal for amicable negotia- 
tions—by the American senate, in 
passing a bill declaring the right of 
the United States to the whole ter- 
ritory in dispute, and the military 
occupation of it. Sir Robert Peel 
doubted whether this bill had passed. 
He was in error. ‘The bill did pass. 
With reference to the question, and 
the aspect it has assumed, he ob- 
serves :— 


“‘ The question of the Oregon territory, 
no doubt, was not adjusted. With re- 
spect to the course which the American 
government has taken, the noble lord 
makes no allowance for the position of a 
government so open to popular influence 
as that of America. We deal with the 
executive government, and not with the 
senate. We have proposed to that go- 
vernment to consider the means of effect- 
ing a conciliatory adjustment respecting 
the Oregon territory ; and we have met 
with no repulse, but have received as- 
surances, in reply to our proposition, 
that the executive government of the 
United States was anxious to come to an 
adjustment of that question ; and we bave 
every reason to hope that, unless we re- 
vive the former animosity and embitter 
the feelings between the two countries, 
there will be an attempt by negotiation 
to settle that question satisfactorily. The 
noble lord says that the senate have 
passed a bill, which 1 believe they have 
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not passed [some honourable member 
said ‘yes’]. I think the votes were 
equally divided ; but whatever the senate 
may do, it is impossible for the executive 
government to approve of such a bill after 
having expressed a desire to negotiate. 
The noble lord says the adoption of that 
bill would be a case of war. I will not 
discuss hypothetical cases of war, when, 
as I have said, the executive government 
has signified to us its desire to maintain 
peace, and to effect a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the question of the Oregon ter- 
ritory. I trust in the assurances of the 
executive government, and I will not 
believe that they will give their consent 
to a legislative measure at variance with 
those assurances.” 


Now unless we have been greatly 
deceived ourselves, and all that we 
have said is thrown away upon the 
reader, we think it is clear that the 
British government is not in that 
position which should encourage such 
faith, hope, and trust in our prime 
minister. Sir Robert Peel says he 
is dealing with the executive govern- 
ment and not with the senate. Ap- 
parently this is true at the outset, 
for the time for the senate to assert 
its share in the executive govern- 
ment (save in one particular) has not 
oy come; but it is not really so. 

The senate have taken time by the 
forelock, and begun by dealing not 
alone with bon but the ostensible 
executive government also. He is 
not dealing with the executive go- 
vernment; he is only dealing with 
Tyler and Webster, and no ambassa- 
dor or plenipotentiary can be ap- 
pointed to carry on the mere formal 
parts of negotiation with any am- 
bassador or plenipotentiary extraor- 
dinary of Great Britain, without 
the advice and consent of this se- 
nate, which has already prejudged 
and passed sentence on the case. 
Of course no treaty can be rati- 
fied without the consent and advice 
of two-thirds of this senate, whose 
opinion on the question to be nego- 
tiated stands recorded. That this 
affair will be settled we have no 
doubt, if we send out a plenipoten- 
tiary authorised to yield enough to 
Mr. Webster to buy off the opposi- 
tion of the senate, to hush the po- 
pular clamour, and neutralise the 
pressure from without ; that it may 
be settled honorably and equitably 
to both parties we have no doubt, if 
the negotiations be put upon a pro- 
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per footing, and we announce an im- 
mutable determination to assert our 
rights, and, if need be, to maintain 
them, and to yield nothing whatso- 
ever to threats, which in truth are as 
worthless as they are bombastic, 
while we are at the same time, for 
the sake of good-will and good 
neighbourhood, not averse to make 
concessions which affected not our 
interests or our honour. The United 
States of America have no notion of 
going to war with us for any stake 
whatsoever; the rabble of Maine 
would make an excursion into our 
territories, and so of the rabble of 
the limitary states ; and a few despe- 
rate backwoodsmen might be thrown 
into the Oregon territory to their 
assured destruction ; but the United 
States, if forced by popular clamour 
to embrace their quarrel, would not, 
and could not, continue the contest 
without the certainty of utter ruin 
to the federal union, and to the very 
existence of the great democracy. Of 
all the bugbears with which the re- 

presentatives of a mighty empire 
were called upon to be scared, this 
silly threat of a war with the United 
States of America is the most re- 
volting to common-sense. How could 
the United States maintain a war 
with England, or any other maritime 
er (though they did threaten to 
snock France into the other end of 
nothing),—-a loose aggregation of 
populaces bound together by a slen- 
der cord, knotted into most slippery 
and insecure federal government,— 
without, as Sir C. Napier observed, 
soldiers or munitions of war, sailors 
or ships, money or credit,— and, 
moreover, with the most open sea- 
board in the world, on which all 
their towns and all that is really 
valuable lies, and which might each 
and all be prostrated in half the time 
it took us to bombard Algiers, or St. 
Jean d’Acre,—and with a population 
of persecuted negroes ready to rise, 

and a hundred thousand Indian war- 
riors only waiting to wreak upon 
them the rights of hoarded ven- 
geance? Pshaw! pshaw! pshaw! 
And, above all, on the north-west 
frontier! Throw this most idle 
threat aside, and iet us look to the 
forthcoming negotiations. The Times 
of Jan. 28 states :— 


“The Oregon territory question, which, 
now that the north-eastern boundary one 
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is settled, is likely to become a prominent 
topic in the United States, had engaged 
the attention of the senate. That assem- 
bly was entirely engaged on the 30th 
ult. with the consideration of a bill for 
the occupation and settlement of the ter- 
ritory of Oregon, and extending certain 
portions of the laws of the United States 
over the same. ‘The bill assumes that 
‘the title of the United States to the 
territory of Oregon is certain, and will 
not be abandoned. It provides, says the 
Washington correspondent of the Journal 
of Commerce :— 

“« ist. For a line of military posts 
from some point on the Missouri and Ar- 
kansas rivers into the best pass for en- 
tering the valley of the Oregon ; and also 
at or near the mouth of Columbia river. 

“«@d. For granting one section of 
land to each settler. 

«« ¢ 3d. For the appointment of two ad- 
ditional Indian agents to superintend the 
interests of the United States with the 
western Indian tribes. 

«« 4th, For the extension of the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme 
and District Courts of the territory of 
the United States to the limits of Oregon 
territory; and for the appointment of 
justices of the peace in the same, and 
the regulation of their duties, 

“« « 5th. For the appointment of judges 
and organisation of courts. 

«6th. A sum to be appropriated to 
carry this act into effect left blank.” 


It was boldly urged in the debate 
that this high-handed proceeding, if 
pushed with earnestness, would be 
successful. 


‘*Atasubsequent stage of the proceed - 
ing, Mr. Calhoun made a long and elo- 
quent speech against the bill. He shewed 
conclusively that the course recommended 
by the bill is contrary to existing treaty 
stipulations, and that, if attempted to be 
carried into effect, would, in all pro- 
bability, lead to a war with England; a 
war in which, as far as the occupancy of 
that territory is concerned, she would 
have decided and irresistible advantages 
over the United States. The immense 
armies now in India are free to be di- 
rected to any other point that is neces- 
sary to sustain her power, and on the first 
moment of a demonstration on the part of 
the United States to violate the treaty, 
she would transfer those forces across the 
Pacific, and take possession of the terri- 
tory. ‘This she could do in forty days, 
while, had the United Stites troops 
and navy necessary to their transpor- 
tation, they could not reach the Co- 
lumbia river in Jess than six months ; 
and to send troops thither overland 
would take nearly as long by uninter- 
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rupted marches. He also demanded 
where the means were to be provided to 
sustain these fleets and armies. He, 
therefore, moved that it be re-committed. 
On the final vote, however, ‘that the 
bill do pass,’ the numbers were 24 to 22 : 
majority in favour of the passage of the 
bill, 2.” 


There was, then, actually a ma- 
jority of two in favour of Mr. Linn’s 
bill, and forty-six senators voted out 
of fifty-two, the which number con- 
stitutes the whole senate. Supposing 
that, in electioneering phrase, the six 
who have abstained from voting are 
willing “to hear reason,” the so- 
called executive government and the 
British negotiators are rather far 
from being able to command two- 
thirds of the senate, that is to say, in 
rough numbers, thirty-four members, 
without a very satisfactory considera- 
tion. The prospect of the result of 
negotiations entered upon under those 
circumstances, it must be admitted, 
is not very cheering. But our first 
business now will be to inquire into 
the territory in dispute, and “ the un- 
questionable right” of the Ameri- 
cans to its possession. 

Every thing that possibly can be 
put forth on behalf of the American 
claim is to be found in Mr. Cush- 
ing’s Report from the Committee on 
Foreign Affuirs, to which were referred 
a Message from the President of the 
United States and a Resolution of the 
House in reference to the Territory 
of the United States beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. This report was pre- 
sented on January 4, 1839, read, and 
10,000 extra copies were ordered to 
be printed. 

The whole claim, alike of the 
United States of America and of 
Great Britain, was brought forward 
and was most fully and ably discussed 
in 1824 upon proposals submitted by 
Mr. Rush, the American plenipoten- 
tiary, to Mr. Huskisson and Mr. 8. 
Canning, plenipotentiaries for Great 
Britain. The United States claimed 
on these grounds :— 

Ist, On that of first discovery, as a 
right derived from Spain ; 

2d, On the same right, derived 
from France; and 

3dly, On the ground of occupa- 
tion in their own proper right. 

These three grounds the govern- 
ment of the United States represented 
as each perfect in itself, and as all 
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contributing to confer a collective va- 
lidity on the sum-total claim. 

Mr. Secretary Canning proved that 
these titles were incompatible with 
each other. If any one of them was 
good, the rest were bad. He insisted 
upon their choosing some one and re- 
lying solely upon it. And from a 
memorandum of the arguments on 
either side, it appears George Can- 
ning contended to this effect, if 
the Spanish claim —that is, the 
claim of prior discovery—be in- 
sisted on, Great Britain can shew 
a superior right to that advanced 
by the United States, inasmuch 
as a commissioned navigator of 
her own first made formal claim to 
the country in question in the name 
of his sovereign. She can also shew 
that the Spanish title has been an- 
nulled by the convention of 1790, 
by which Spain virtually renounced 
all claim to exclusive sovereignty 
over any tract of country on the 
west coast of America north of the 
42d parallel of latitude. If the 
American claim proper be insisted on, 
Great Britain can equally shew a 
superior right to the United States 
over the same country, inasmuch as 
a commissioned navigator of her own, 
fitted out on the public account, first 
took actual possession of the river 
and territory in dispute in the name 
of his sovereign. Her traders first 
frequented the vicinity of that coun- 
try, and she has since, without inter- 
ruption, continued in uncontested 
possession of it since 1810, thereby 
adding to the right of discovery and 
possession that derived from use, oc- 
cupancy, and settlement. On the 
ground of prior discovery as respects 
Great Britain, the United States 
claimed, in their own right, the 
mouth of the Columbia, and all the 
territories watered by the streams 
that fall into that river. This claim 
they bottomed on the principle that 
the discovery of the mouth of a river 
conveys to the country in whose 
name the discovery is effected, a 
right to all the territory traversed 
by the waters communicating with it, 
on which no settlements have previ- 
ously been made by the subjects of 
any other power. In right of Spain 
and by virtue of a treaty for the 
cession of Florida and the ratification 
of their boundary, the United States 
assert a preferable claim to the whole 
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extent of coast from the parallel of 
42 to that of 60 north latitude. In 
asserting this, Mr. Rush, however, 
was ready to consider the counter- 
claims of Great Britain founded on 
the ground of actual settlement with 
this proviso, “ that their own set- 
tlements superadded to the Spanish 
title of discovery confer a right of 
complete and exclusive PossESsION 
within the limits attached to such 
settlements, while the right derived 
from actual settlements by other 
powers is so contracted cnd limited 
by the former paramount title of the 
United States, as not to operate to 
their exclusion from the liberty of 
fishing and trading with the natives 
on any part of the north-west coast 
above the parallel of 42, and below 
that of 60.” 

The proposals of Mr. Rush, after 
reciting the terms of the convention 
of 1818, and declaring that they 
should be in force for ten years more 
from the signature of the present 
convention, went on to add :— 


“The high contracting parties farther 
agree that during the like term no set- 
tlement shall be made on the north-west 
coast of America, or on any of the islands 
thereunto adjoining, by citizens oft he 
United States north of the 5ist degree of 
latitude, or by British subjects either 
south of the said 5ist degree or north of 
the 55th degree of north latitude.” 


Mr. Secretary Canning, of course, 
declined those proposals, and pro- 
tested strongly against a principle 
started for the first time in the last 
president’s message — namely, that 
the European nations had no longer 
any right to colonise even upon 
unoccupied territory on the American 
continent. He sathediand the British 
plenipotentiaries to propose that the 
boundary-line should be carried due 
west across the Rocky Mountains 
along the 49th parallel of latitude, 
till it strikes the main north-east 
branch of the Columbia, designated 
in the maps as M‘Gillavry’s River, 
and thence down along the middle of 
the said river through the whole of 
its course to where it empties itself 
into the Pacific Ocean. 

This assuredly was a most concili- 
atory proposition. In adopting the 
boundary indicated, her majesty’s 
government would renounce all claim 
to any territorial possession or right 
of settlement along the coast between 
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the middle of the entrance of the 
Columbia and the Spanish territories 
to the south. A portion of the in- 
terior territory already occupied by 
British traders, would also have been 
given up. Yet we should have been 
well satisfied. The two points of 
substantial benefit under Canning’s 
auspices would have been effectu- 
ally secured to us—namely, the 
undisputed possession of the whole 
country on the right bank of the 
upper branches and main stream 
ot the Columbia, and a free issue 
for its produce by the channel 
of that river. These terms were 
what Mr. Canning was prepared to 
concede, and all that he would con- 
cede; if rejected by Mr. Rush, our 
plenipotentiaries were to notify his 
majesty’s government would be con- 
tent to observe the stipulations of 
the 3d article of the convention of 
1818 during the remaining time for 
which they were valid. In the next 
conference between the plenipoten- 
tiaries (July 29, 1824), Mr. Rush 
made a formal assertion of the prin- 
ciple first declared by the president 
of the United States in his message 
on opening the preceding session of 


Congress — namely, that no ~ of 


the American continent was hence- 
forth to be open to colonisation from 
Europe. Mr. Rush explained that 
the grounds upon which this declar- 
ation was put forth were,— 


“That the independence of the late 
Spanish provinces precluded any new 
settlement within the limits of their 
respective jurisdictions ; that the United 
States claimed the exclusive sovereignty 
of all the territory within the parallels of 
latitude which include as well the mouth 
of the Columbia as the heads of the river 
and of all its tributary streams ; and that 
with respect to the whole of the remainder 
of the continent not actually occupied, the 
powers of Europe were debarred from 
making new settlements by the claim of 
the United States as derived under her 
title from Spain.” 


The British plenipotentiariessay,— 


“To this declaration we opposed a 
distinct and formal denial, asserting in 
the protocol of the conferences, that we 
considered the unoccupied parts of 
America just as much open as heretofore 
to colonisation by Great Britain, as well 
as the other European powers, agreeably 
to the convention of 1790 with Spain ; 
and that the United States would have 
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no right whatever to take umbrage at 
the establishment of new colonies from 
Europe in any such parts of the American 
continent. We entered our protest in 
particular against that part of the Ameri- 
can claim which affects the territory wa- 
tered by the Columbia and its tributary 
streams, as interfering directly with the 
actual rights of Great Britain, derived 
from use, occupancy, and settlement, 
We also denied that the extraordinary 
principle on which the American pleni- 
potentiary was content to ground his 
claim, as stated in our report of April 3, 
had any countenance in the law and 
practice of nations. 

‘‘In communicating, according to 
Mr. Rush’s suggestion, the terms on 
which we were authorised to make an 
agreement with him, we intimated that it 
was the intention of his majesty’s govern. 
ment, if these terms were not accepted, 
to leave the 5d art. of convention of 1818 
to its natural course; and, providing for 
this case, we gave him explicitly to un- 
derstand, that any attempt to dispossess 
by force the British occupants from any 
part of the country now rightfully fre. 
quented by them could only be consi- 
dered as a violent infraction of the rights 
of Great Britain. 

“« We felt it the more indispensable to 
give this notice of the view which his 
majesty’s government might be expected 
to take of any such proceeding, as our at- 
tention had been recently directed to a 
report printed by order of the House of 
Representatives at Washington, during 
its last session, in which report, adopted 
by acommittee of the house, are state- 
ments and suggestions by no means 
foreign to an eventual violence of that 
description. Mr. Rush declared that he 
was unable to accept our proposal, but 
offered in his turn to substitute the pa- 
rallel of 49 for that of 51, which he had 
originally presented as the southern 
boundary of the British settlements. This 
new proposition we declined, as wholly 
inconsistent with equity and the fair ex. 
pectations of Great Britain. Considering 
that the posts of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany already extend more than a degree 
south of the 49th parallel, and that the 
Columbia, and the streams falling into it 
from the north and east, have for several 
years been habitually navigated by the 
agents of that association, that even the 
limits designated in our counter pro- 
posals cannot be adopted without a with- 
drawal of some of our most southern 
trading ports in communication with that 
river; and, finally, that the Columbia, 
from which it is clearly the immediate 
purpose of the American policy to ex. 
clude us, is the only great outlet hitherto 
ascertained to exist by which the British 
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traders in that region are able to carry 
their merchandise to the Pacific Ocean. 
“ To Right Hon. Mr. Sec. Canning.” 

«© W. Huskisson, 

** Srratrorp Canninc.” 

Thus ended these negotiations, 
without any result except that of 
bringing forward a vast deal of valu- 
able information. Matters were left 
just as they were under the conven- 
tion of 1818. They still remain so 
in a political point of view ; in other 
points time and circumstances have 
produced their natural results. And 
these are all in our favour. We 
are now again going to negotiate. If 
we may at all judge from the de- 
crees of senates and messages of pre- 
sidents, they seem disposed to insist 
upon those monstrous propositions in 
the carrying out of which practically 
they could alone succeed in expelling 
us from the banks of the Columbia 
and its tributary streams. We are 
pretty certain that more will not be 
asked by our government now than 
Canning insisted on; and we do not 
see how more, without sacrificing the 
honour and interest of the country, 
could be yielded than Canning was 
disposed to yield. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie has displayed the advan- 
tages which would be ours, with the 
territories on the north of the Co- 
lumbia and the free navigation of its 
waters. 

Since Mackenzie wrote, the mouth 
of another large river has been dis- 
covered about latitude 49° 15’ north, 
“ emptying itself,” says Mr. M‘Mil- 
lan, the discoverer, “by various 
channels, but in none of which do I 
conceive there is draught of water 
for a vessel exceeding 150 to 200 
tons burthen. The tide runs up 
about sixty miles, and at the narrow- 
est part it is about three-fourths of a 
mile in width.” 

Mr. Canning, no doubt with a 
view of ascertaining whether this 
Fraser’s River might not answer our 
purpose as well as the Columbia for 
getting our commodities from the 
interior into the Pacific Ocean, sub- 
mitted the following question to the 
governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany :— 

“© Q. Could the fur produce to the 
north of Fraser's River and west of the 
Rocky Mountains be conveniently trans- 
ported by means of this nver for ship. 
ment to other countries ?” 
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“ A, From all the information I have 
been able to collect respecting Fraser’s 
River, it is not my opinion that it affords 
a communication by which the interior 
of the country can be supplied from the 
coast, or that it can be depended upon 
as an outlet for the returns from the in- 
terior. I will further, although unasked, 
take the liberty of giving it as my opinion 
that if the navigation of the Columbia is 
not free to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and that the territory to the northward of 
it is not secured to them, they must aban- 
don and curtail their trade in some parts, 
and probably be constrained to relinquish 
it on the west side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains altogether. 
“ (Signed), Grorce Simpson. 

** London, Dec. 31, 1825.” 


The object of the American is 
aye enough. It is not enough that 
1e should divide the Oregon terri- 
tory with us, and share the advan- 
tages of the great outlet of the 
Columbia. No! he must drive us 
altogether beyond the river, and 
shut us out completely from the 
Pacific. This is his object; and if 
he could only carry it into effect 
by a high-handed robbery—such as 
that of Texas from Mexico—it would 
be greatly to his advantage in serving 
himself and crippling us; while the 
territory Mr. Canning offered him— 
the south bank of the Columbia and 
the free navigation of the river—are 
of no use at all to him. First, he 
does not want the territory for set- 
tlement; he does not want it for 
hunting and the trade in peltries ; he 
does not want the navigation of the 
river for those purposes and for 
fishing. Under the convention of 
1818 Americans might have settled, 
hunted, fished—done every thing, in 
short, that the British have done 
most prosperously. But they have 
not attempted it. Not an American 
has ever shewn his face on the north 
of the Columbia at all, or at Fort 
Astoria since the visit of Mr. Prevost 
in October 1818. The Americans 
have no trading establishments in 
the Oregon district, Five miserable 
trappers were seen somewhere in the 
Oregon territory since 1818, and that 
is all. The fact is, that so long as 


the Columbia is open to the Hudson's 
Bay Company, no American has any 
business into the Oregon territory, 
except as a mere squatter, and to such 
a person the country holds out no 
allurement. 


In the fur trade, in the 
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fisheries, in exports of the produce of 
the interior territories, all the money 
that the United States could raise 
would not enable them to compete 
successfully with the Hudson’s Ba 

Company in the Oregon territory, if 
the Columbia be open to both. The 
competition would be ruinous to the 
nation if it embarked in it. What 
chance, then, for speculative com- 
panies or individuals? The propo- 
sition that because certain provinces 
revolted from European powers have 
declared themselves independent, 
therefore European powers are to 
colonise no more on the American 
continent, scarcely deserved to be 
treated with so grave a scorn as 
George Canning condescended to be- 
stow on it. It ought to have been 
laughed at, unless it could have been 
supported by force of arms. The 
case that the Americans make out 
for their empire, or right of sovereign 
command over a territory of which 
they never had the domain, is weak 
as it is impudently and fraudulently 
put. Mr. Cushing forgets that, ac- 
cording to Vattel, in the very eight- 
eenth chapter he quotes, it is laid 
down “ When a nation takes posses- 
sion of a country to which no prior 
owner can lay claim, it is considered 
as acquiring the empire or sovereignty 
of it at the same time with the do- 
main.” But, under these circum- 
stances, to say that there can be 
empire without domain, is an absurd- 
ity. Yet here, even the Americans 
themselves must admit we have the 
domain, but they claim the sove- 
reignty. What can be more vision- 
ary than the claim America makes 
as heir to the rights of Spain or 
France? It is loosely alleged that 
discoveries were made all along the 
coast of this Oregon territory, and 
that the great river was known to 
the Spaniard at its mouth. But 
there is not the shadow of the shade 
of proof the naked fact of discovery 
was perfected by possession or settle- 
ment. Mr. Cushing says, the civi- 
lised people of Europe and America 
have been accustomed to acquire and 
define their possessions in America 
by the rule of, Ist, the right of 
discovery and exploration, followed 
by settlement; and, 2d, its corol- 
lary, the right of extension by con- 
tiguity to actual settlements. But 
neither Spain nor France followed 
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up any discovery on the coast in 
dispute by settlement. How, then, 
without the locus stundi for the rule, 
can the corollary of extension by 
contiguity apply in the case of Ame- 
rica representing France or Spain, 
either or both ? 

Now, it appears to us that, by this 
very authority quoted and relied on 
by the Americans, their cases, whe- 
ther taken one by one or in tripli- 
cate for a right to the Oregon terri- 
tory, are all destroyed. Without 
examining into the question whether 
the whole of a land or territory is to 
be considered without an owner be- 
cause it has only Indians upon it, all 
claims founded on discovery are dis- 
charged unless soon after followed Ry 
real possession. Therefore, farewell 
to the Spanish and French claims, as 
the possession never did exist. And 
as Mr. Gray, the master of the Co- 
lumbia, on whose alleged discovery 
of the river the American claim of 
priority of discovery is founded, was 
not a navigator going on a voyage of 
discovery, furnished with a com- 
mission from the sovereign power of 
his state; and as his alleged disco- 
very was not soon followed, or fol- 
lowed at all, by real possession, the 
American claim proper, except as to 
Fort Astoria, must fall to the ground. 

Nothing obviously under this au- 
thority remains for the American 
claim but Fort Astoria. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and the North- 
West Company, now united, were 
vigorously carrying on their rival 
operations in the fur trade in 1808. 

Such being the circumstances in 
which the Astorians were placed, it 
is ridiculous to say that, even suppos- 
ing they got less from the North- 
West Company than the actual value 
of the goods they sold, there was any 
thing fraudulent in the transfer. The 
men had not the means of continuing 
to live in the place. They could 
neither defend their goods nor get 
another market for them. The only 
difference to them was whether the 
should sell for something, or lose all 
and get nothing. The bill of sale 
was regular. The prices, too, under 
the circumstances, were higher than 
they could have hoped to get. Cap- 
tain Black, of the Racoon, would have 
had all. 

On looking at this formidable Fort, 
the English captain said, “ Is this the 













































fort about which I have heard so 


much? d—— me, but Id batter it 
down in two hours with a four- 
pounder!” 


This speculation of Mr. Astor’s was 
entirely unconnected with any consi- 
derations political or national. Him- 
self a German, the greater number 
by far of those associated with him 
in the enterprise were British sub- 
jects. Astor sought the support and 
countenance of the President Jeffer- 
son, it is true; but mark the reply :— 


*** 1 considered as a great public acqui- 
sition, the commencement of a settlement 
on that part of the western coast of Ame- 
rica; and dooked forward with gratifica- 
tion to the time when its descendants 
should have spread themselves over the 
whole length of the coast, covering it 
with free and independent Americans un- 
connected with us but by the ties of blood 
and interest, and enjoying like us the 
rights of self-government.’ Mr. Jeffer- 
son, it is clear, did not assert any right 
of sovereignty over that region for the 
government at the head of which he 
stood, and did not contemplate the pro- 
jected settlements forming part of the 

Inited States. Mr. Astor formed his 
settlement at the mouth of the Columbia. 
In 1813, war broke out between the 
United States and Great Britain: Mr. 
Astor claimed protection for his settle- 
ment; but Mr. Monroe, then secretary 
of state, returned no answer to his letter. 
Even in 1813, the Government of the 
United States does not appear to have 
been of opinion that it had taken posses- 
sion of the district at the mouth of the 
Columbia, Astoria was taken by a Brit- 
ish cruiser in the course of the war: no 
attempt has been made to reoccupy it on 
the part of the Americans; but, by the 
arrangement of 1818, they reserved the 
power of claiming it.” 


Sir. E. Belcher observes, and we 
agree with him, that honestly the case 
of Astoria was not touched by the first 
article of the treaty of Ghent. All 
the property, every skin, stick, and 
nail in the buildings had been sold. 
There was no national right of sove- 
reignty—none had ever existed, nor 
was before claimed; it was a need- 
less liberality to construe the first 
article, so as to make a formal nomi- 
nal restoration of the possession of 
the site of this fort, while Sir C. 
Bagot was directed to assert to the 
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United States Government in suit- 
able terms the claim of Great Britain 
to that territory, upon which an 
American settlement must be con- 
sidered an encroachment. This, we 
think, was unnecessary. And out 
of it and the strange neglect of Sir 
C. Bagot in not obeying and car- 
rying out his instructions in a 
proper form, have all the troubles 
arisen about the question of right 
to the territory. Sir Charles, no 
doubt, mad2 a verbal protest; Mr. 
Adams, forgot it, of course, said he, 
—has shirked the matter, and left 
Sir C. Bagot in the position that 
we have only his own word against 
the Americans as to whether as 
a British minister he did or did 
not do his duty to his country with 
becoming fidelity and zeal. This 
gross blunder about Astoria, however, 
can neither affect the free navigation 
of the Columbia nor the full and 
undisputed possession of all the terri- 
tories on the right bank, up by 
M‘Gillavry’s river to the Rocky 
Mountains. And with less than this 
Great Britain ought not, and we 
doubt not will not be content. We 
have the right on our side—we have 
the might—and we have the posses- 
sion. ‘The question assumes quite an 
opposite face from that which it wore 
in the valley of the Aristook. There 
the Americans had the possession, 
the armed bands, the strong places, 
the enthusiasm to push on. In the 
valley of the Columbia, on the con- 
trary, it is we that have the posses- 
sion, the forts, the armed men, and 
the determination to keep what we 
have got. No negotiator would ven- 
ture after all that has taken place, 
and which we have briefly sketched, 
to cede one yard of territory north 
of the Columbia, much less the free 
navigation of the river itself. The 
American senators think 200 men 
and one sloop would be sufficient to 
put them in possession of the whole 
Oregon territory! It would require 
more money than Jonathan can spare 
to bring any force into the country 
able to contend with the Hudson's 
Bay Company and the Indians, even 
unaided by Great Britain. 








